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CHAPTER I. 

II VjMBURGII and lubkc k. 

Advanlagt'ii of StcdUMesseh — ^The Kibe — Ilambiugh, iti» Pott and 
Town— - Churches — Orphan As}hun— -Crneliieh practiced by 
Davoimt— IXecrable road to Liibeck — DiBciiption of Lubeck— 
TravemumK'— Steam- boat to Cionstadt — St, Peteisburg. 

'J'lii: Miiniuobs of Worcosler, \\htMi a slato-prisoner 
in th(» Tot\or of London, having \^itlle«s(‘d one day 
the ciner of his boiling-pot bWu off and driven up 
the fhiinnoy, his sagacious mind •'vt^once perceived 
that, by this simple and not unusual incident, a new 
pontT of extraordinary force had de^ eloped itself, 
by which large volumes of water ni’ght be lifted, 
heavy weights renn)Yed, and luachinory put in 
moli(jn; but lie could scarcely then have conceived 
an id(M that, at no dist uit period, by the pow er of 
steam, large vessels would be tnovtxl through the 
water at the rate of eight or ten miles an hojiir, or, 
as the Americans assert of their spoon-shaped boats, 
sixteen or eighteen miles an hour ; or that a train 
of hcavily-ladeii waggons or of carriages with some 
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hundreds of passengers would be whirled along on 
an iron rail-road at the rate of from twenty to thirty 
miles an hour. 

The application of steam to navigable puq^oscs 
seems to have been discovered by an obscure indi- 
vidual of the name of Jonathan Hulls, who would 
never have been known or recognized as the inventor 
but for a little scarce book of a few pages, bearing 
his name, and containing a copy of a patent granted 
by Georjp^II., a short description ol‘ his boat and 
engine, and a frontispiece exhibiting his steam- 
vessel with its chimney and paddle-wheels, towing 
a large three-masted ship. This evidence (conclu- 
sive, certainly, as far as it goes) was only brought 
foward when a dispute arose among the competitors 
for the invention of the steam-boat — Lord Dundas, 
Symington, Miller of Dalswinton in Scotland, and 
Lord Stanhope and Fulton in lOngland. Of all 
these, there calHbe no doubt that Fulton, having 
sucked the brains and gone over to America, first 
brought this /nachine into practical utility and 
common use. 

Whoever the inventor or inventors may have 
been, the traveller by sea owes them a debt of gra- 
titude. By means of steam, distant countries are 
brought nearer to each other ; a voyage to Peters- 
burg may now easily be performed in eight days, 
which by the Baltic in a sailing vessel might be 
^ighV. weeks. The passage from the Thames to 
EcUnburgh by steam is, on an average, about filly. 
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two hours ; by a Leith smacks however well found 
a 0(1 navigated, it is uncertain at all times> but gene- 
rally five or six days. Indeed, it so happened, that 
on the very day I started for Hamburgh, on our 
Norwegian excursion, my brother took his passage 
for lulinburgh in that unfortunate smack the Earl 
of Wernyss, in the voyage before she became the 
scene of distress and of gross outrage on decency 
and humanity. The distance to Edinburgh is 
sornewliat less tlian that to Hamburgh. "The wind 
b<niig from the northward, on the ninth day the 
smack reached Flamborough Head, and, tired out 
with the delay, my brother got into a small boat 
with an old man and a boy in it, who fortunately 
landed him without being swamped in a heavy 
surf ; the smack arrived at Leith in four days more, 
making the passage thirteen days. I was landed 
.at Hamburgh in fifty^two hours. 

In fact, the convenience, expctfition, and almost 
certainly as to time, of travelling, whether by sea 
or land, liave of late years so greatly increasedy and 
have now b(?come a matter of so much ease, by 
means of steam, that a person may not only him- 
self lisit any part of the civilized world approrcii- 
ablc by water, but even venture to take his family, 
great or small, along with him without much appre- 
hension of encountering the delays, the dangers, and 
the difficulties described and dwelt upon by tra- 
vellers of former days, and, it may be added, but too 
often realized in our own. Two-thirds of the ship- 
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wrecks that unfortunately occur are occasioned by 
vessels being driven on a lee shore, A steam-hoat. 
unless by gross mismanagement, can never be 
brought into that predicament. And then what an 
advantage it is, and how satisfactory to the pas- 
senger, to be able to fix the day, nay, almost the 
very hour, of his arrival at his destined port — to 
step on board a commodious steamer with the almost 
certainty of reaching the end of his voyage at a spe- 
cified tiriW- Nor are these advantages confined to 
voyages out of England. Ask the London citizen, 
who has toiled through the week amidst the smoke 
and fogs of the metropolis, and bustled along its 
narrow lanes, or twisted through its winding alleys 
—ask the man of business, who has been shut up 
in the counting-house for six successive days, — and 
be will tell how delightful it now is to be enabled 
to spend his Sunday at Margate, and breathe the 
pure air from the sea a ter inhaling the murky and 
smoky atmosphere of London. Ask those who, not 
many, years ago, were compelled to embark at 
Dover on board a sailing vessel, and, instead of 
landing on the quay at Calais in about three hours, 
(as they may now do,) have for three days perhaps 
been tossed and tumbled about the Channel by a con- 
trary w ind : or have been detained, waiting for a fair 
breeze,*at an incommodious and expensive hotel, — 
ask any or all of these persons, and you may be 
sure of one thing, that they will one and all agree 
in their reply in the commendation of steam-boats. 
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A voyage by steam to Petersburg, of which I am 
about to give some account, has produced this eulo- 
gium on a mode of conveyance which, on all short 
voyages, must supersede sailing vessels for the mere 
purpose of carrying passengers. At first, the voyage 
by steam was attempted to be made from the 
Thames to St. Petersburg; but that attempt was 
soon abandoned, from the difficulty of carrying a 
sufficient quantity of coals, and from the heavy 
expenses of su6h a long voyage, and the j;^aucity of 
passengers, which afforded no remuneration to the 
])roprietors. The route was tliercfore changed to 
that by Hamburgh, to which port two stearn-boals 
start from the Tower Stairs regularly every Wed« 
iiesday and Saturday. From Hamburgh to Lubeck 
is a land journey of about thirty miles, nhere a 
second (’mbarkation takes place in an excellent 
steamer, which conveys the traveller to Petersburg.. 

On the 26th of June, 1830, I eribarked with my 
frie nd, Mr. Rouse, in the William Jolliffe,” a 
co’umodious passage-boat belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company; our intention* being 
to \isit St. Petersburg and Moscow' ; on our return 
from thence, to travel through Finland to Abo; and 
from thence (by crossing the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Stockholm) to return to England through Sweden 
and Penmark. We got under weigh at d^y-light, 
and at eight in the morning found ourselves at the 
Nore. The boat was crow'ded with passengers^ 
among whom were many of the tribe of Israel. The 
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weather was beautiful and we made the passage to 
the opposite coast in little more than forty hours ; 
but it was too late in the evening to allow of our 
entering the Elbe with safety, the mouth of that 
river being exceedingly intricate, and the darkness 
of the night not favourable to the attempt. We 
accordingly hove -to off the island of Heligoland till 
sunrise, when we proceeded on our voyage, and 
came to anchor at Hamburgh as early as nine 
o’clock. Vi 

It is but justice to a very worthy man to state, 
that this short passage was rendered most agree- 
able to every one on board, by the kind behaviour 
of Captain Downie, who commands the William 
Jolliffe, and whose sole care seems to be directed to 
the management of his vessel, and the comfort of bis 
passengers. 

Whilst lying off Heligoland, the funnel of our 
steam-boat heeaxfie igm ed, anil the burning soot 
flamed from it rather frightfully for some time ; and 
as there was not a breath of wind, the sparks fell 
upon deck, and the passengers were apprehensive 
lest the sails might catch fire. Fortunately, a slight 
breeze, springing up suddenly, carried the sparks 
over the ship’s side; and it was pleasant enough 
thus to get rid of them, and also to observe how 
gracefuHy they fell' into the water, resembling the 
sparks which drop in the air at the bursting of a 
rock^, on attaining its 'greatest height. 

The right bank of the river Elbe is rather pic- 
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turesque, the ground being much broken and diver* 
sided, richly wooded^ and interspersed with many 
neat-looking little villas, more particularly on the 
approach to Hamburgh. A number of windmills 
scattered along the banks give a pleasing effect to 
the scenery. The left bank is flat and uninteresting, 
much resembling those of the Scheldt. 

We landed with very little trouble, as the lug- 
gage of the passengers was not searched : on passing 
the custom-house, which is built on ptk^ lu the 
harbour, we were merely asked if we had any excise- 
able articles, and upon answering in the negative, 
we were allowed to pass without further molestation; 
but on stepping on shore, a person took down our 
names, and that of the liotel to which we were pro- 
ceeding. We showed him our passport, which, after 
glancing at it, was returned to us. 

Hamburgh very much resembles a Dutch town 
in its general features; but, unlike most Dutch 
towns, many of its streets are narrow, dirty, and ill 
paved. The houses are several stories high, and 
both walls and roofs are crowded with wJhdows, 
which give to private dwellings the appearance of 
so many manufactories. Some of the wider streets 
have rows of trees planted on each side, generally 
elms. The houses are chiefly built on piles, and the 
town is subject to frequent inundations, to.prevent 
which dykes have been constructed at no trifling 
expense for the purpose of restraining the Elbe, 
which in the year 1771 overflowed the town, and 
caused considerable distress and damage. 
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The new part of the town may be called hand- 
some; it abounds with substantial buildings, and 
the plantations around it are tastefully laid out. 
The hotel at which we took up our abode was the 
“ H6tcl de Russie,” a name rather apropos for us 
who were proceeding to the capital of that empire. 
It is situated in the most frequented as well as the 
most fashionable part of the town. Facing it. is 
the favourite public promenade, well shaded with 
rows of ^ees, planted on the side of the lake, into 
w'hich the little river Alster expands itself on the 
north side of the towm, before it falls into the Elbe. 
Close to the water’s edge there is a cafe, or restau- 
rateur’s shop, a sort of pavilion, where tea, coffee, 
ice, and liqueurs may be procured. Cliairs are 
arranged in front of the building, which w^e found 
generally occupied by well-dressed gentlemen, sip- 
ping their coffee, and enjoying their cigars, in the 
cool of the evening. The lake ,vas often crowded 
with neatly-built pleasure-boats, but the weather 
at this time was unfavourable to this species of 
amusement. I Remarked that the rain descended 
at this particular season of the year in torrents such 
as I have seldom witnessed in England, and so sud- 
denly, that it was as unsafe to venture out without 
an umbrella, as it would be in our own country on 
a sunnjr day of April. On the lake there is an 
excellent floating-bath, and boats belonging to the 
establishment are constantly in ^attendance at the 
landing-stairs to carry off the bathers. 
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The port, which includes the whole expanse of the 
Elbe where it forms a broad sheet of w^ater, is xisii- 
ally crowded with shipping of all classes and deno- 
minations. In the inner port, which is a creek of 
the great one protected by a pier, shoals of boats 
arrive every morning from the upper and opposite 
parts of the country, laden mi\i provisions for the 
market, and with the peasantry bringing their milk 
and butler, at w’hich time this part of the town ex- 
hibits a busy and bustling scene. .am 

The continental churches are generally the first 
objects that attract the attention of the traveller. 
From the tower of St. Michael’s, which is reckoned 
tile loftiest spire in Hamburgh, being three hun- 
dred and ninety feet high, an extensive vlw is 
obtained, w^hich enables the stranger to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the situation and extent 
of the city. 'J'hc whole Elbe, nearly as far. as the 
sen, may be seen from the top of ttiis tower. 'I’lie 
churches of St. Peter and St. Nicholas have also 
lofiy towers. Wc ascended that of ^St. Peter to an 
octagon room, about the centre of the spire; at each 
side there was a window, ami a flat board placed 
acrciss upon the ledge, on which were marked seve- 
ral lines, pointing to the diflTerent objects worthy of 
notice. The idea is ingenious, and saves not merely 
the trouble of asking questions, but the frequent 
mistakes which arise from the answers referring to 
a different object from the question. In one part 
of the church are watch-towers, from whence the 
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^arm of fire that might happen in the city during 
the night would be given. This is done by the 
sounding of a trumpet, which emits so strange a 
noise, that it would be impossible to mistake it for 
any thing else. 

The mercantile inhabitants of Hamburgh are 
well known to be, by their commercial connexions 
with every part of Europe, an intelligent, shrewd, 
and respectable class of men, containing in their 
body a ibonsiderable admixture of Jews, — every 
tenth man of the population being supposed to be 
an Israelite. The tradespeople and artizans appear 
hanlworking and intelligent in their stations; nor 
is this character con6ncd to the male sex, the 
women being particularly industrious and active. 
The streets are constantly crowded with people 
hurrying to and fro at a very early hour of the 
morning, and continuing so till the evening. 

Water for domestic purposes would appear to 
be an article of sale; it is carried about in small 
pails, which arejailways painted a deep red colour; 
and milk is also carried about in the same manner. 

Large wheelbarrows are much used by the men 
to carry goods from one part of the town to ano- 
ther; and the women have a curious custom of 
caiTylng small baskets under their arms of about 
two or «three feet in length, over which is invari- 
ably thrown a gaily-coloured handkerchief to keep 
the contents clean. But the more bulky kinds of 
merchandise are carried in long narrow carts^ 
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which are very numerous in the streets, and gene* 
rally loaded with hides, skins, and other heavy 
articles; they are drawn by fine sturdy-looking 
oxen. There are but few carriages to be seen 
driving about, and those that are met with are but 
little better in their appearance than our hackney- 
coaches. 

The market of Hamburgh is excellent ; it is sup- 
plied with fruit, vegetables, butter, and otuer arti- 
cles of consumption from the neighbouring country, 
in which there are three or four villages, much re- 
sorted to by parties of the inhabitants during the 
summer months. Below Harburgh, (which stands 
on the opposite or left bank of the Elbe,) the river 
forms several rich islands, well stocked with cattle, 
from which Hamburgh receives most of its butcher’s 
meat, milk, and butter. 

The Danish town of Altona is situated a very 
short distance on the west side of the city, the 
w(n*ks of which it almost touches. It is a large 
aud apparently flourishing town, containing many 
res[)ectable inhabitants, and buildings deseAing of 
notice, but we had no time to examine it closely. 
It happened to be Sunday, and here, as e\ery- 
wlicre on the continent, Sunday is always a gala- 
day. Its public avenues, with the exception of 
the size of the trees, which are small, reminded me 
much of the Champs Elys^es at Paris, but were 
far more crowded than t^se generally are. They 
exhibited the same sort of booths, and the same 
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kinds of amusements. Some were fitted up as 
dancing-rooms, and others were a kind of rotunda, 
in which wooden horses were going round at a 
great rate, and their riders endeavouring, with 
small daggers, to unhook some rings which were 
hung upon a post ; if eight of them were taken 
off in succession, the horseman had his ride for 
nothing. Some were very expert, and others equally 
clumsy ; but all appeared to enjoy themselves with 
these trifUpg sorts of amusement. It w'as remarked 
that, on the Altona gate, the arms of the city of 
Hamburgh were engraved on one side, and on the 
other those of Denmark. 

Hamburgh at this time wore the appearance of 
a flourishing city. The outer port is generally as 
crowded with shipping as the streets are with 
people ; and every one of the latter seemed to have 
some business of his own to attend to. No idle 
loiterers (except such ''s ourselves) were to be 
seen; and no more notice was taken of strangers 
like ourselves, than if we had been walking in the 
streets T)f London. 

It has been said of the Hamburghers, that it 
was no unusual thing for the most opulent of the 
merchants frequently to become all at once bank- 
rupts, and almost us suddenly to resume their 
former ijtalion and wealth. These, however, may 
be presumed to be men without any fixed capital 
who live mostly by speculation, and w^hose ex- 
penses keep pace with or exceed their incomes; 
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SO that, the least unexpected blow brings them to 
poverty, from which, however, by their character- 
istic industry and shrewdness of speculation, most 
of them very soon contrive to extricate themselves. 
I suppose, in this respect, they pretty much re- 
semble the speculators of our own country. 

Four burgomasters, four syndics, and twenty- 
four senators, all of them electing their own rneni- 
bers, are intrusted with the government of Ham- 
burgh ; they propose all the municipal regulations, 
recommend new taxes, and levy imposts; but the 
burghers or citizens, represented by one hundred 
dc[)uties, mu.st accede to them. The abovc-men- 
liont'd functionaries wear a dress suit of black; 
their knee and shoe-buckles are silver, and they 
have a smart white frill ruff, (similar to those worn 
by our bcof-eaters round their neck,) and a dress 
sword by their side. 

Among the public buildings may be reckoned 
the theatre ; but being at this lime closed, we had 
not tlie opportunity of seeing the performances nor 
the interior; but if the latter corresponds At all 
w ith the exterior, it is not deficient in elegance. 

Every house almost has its sign to point out the 
occupation of the owner, and some of them are 
ludicrous enough. These signs** are sometimes 
paltited, but are more frequently figures tqade of 
tin. In the windows of almost every house are 
placed glasses to reflect objects in the streets, as 
is so much the practice in Amsterdam, and other 
towns of Holland. 
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We dined at the table-d’bdte of our hotel, anti 
found it well attended, between thirty and forty 
people being generally present ; a few officers, for 
so I judged them to be, although out of uniform^ 
were of the party. One of these heroes had evi- 
dently been very recently engaged in some affair of 
honour, and bore the marks of it, by a most severe 
slash with a sabre down his cheek, which had been 
cut to the bone ; the wound extended the whole 
length 0 ^ the face, and was indeed a sad disfigure- 
ment to an otherwise handsome countenance. 

One of the most interesting objects in Ham- 
burgh is the Orphan Asylum, whidi contains from 
five to six hundred children, who are maintained 
until they attain an age when they are supposed 
to be capable of procuring their own livelihood. 
The poor are well taken care of, chiefly, I learned, 
by voluntary contributions; but there is also a 
small toll on passing the gae into the city, and a 
tax on the theatre, and other places of amusement, 
all of which are set apart for their maintenance. 
Few t»eggars are to be met with ; the members of 
an institution for their suppression are said to have 
voluntarily imposed a fine upon themselves if any 
one of them should give indiscriminate alms. A 
flourishing association for encouraging and reward- 
ing industry among the lower classes was destroyed 
by the myrmidons of Bu9iiaparte, who swept away 
all the ftinds that had been raised for charitable 
purposes) and among the rest, the little pittance 
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of the industrious poor — ^the savings-bank^ as it 
might be called^ of Hamburgh. Indeed^ during 
the time of the occupation of this city by the 
French, Hamburgh was the scene of rapine and 
bloodshed. The brutal and inhuman conduct of 
the French, under the execrable Davoust, will never 
be forgotten by the inhabitants The atrocities at 
that time committed on the unoffending inhabitants 
have left a mournful recollection in every family. 
Would it be believed that the (laughters ofsithe first 
families in Hamburgh were compelled by this un- 
feeling wretch to work at the fortifications among 
common labourers, as a punishment for their having 
embroidered the standard of the Hanseatic legion, 
of which Hamburgh is the chief city ! He burned 
the best houses of the merchants situated without 
the city and far beyond the line of military defence. 

The general conversation one day at the tMe- 
d’hdte turned on these enormities and the atrocious 
conduct of Davoust, when I observed that the 
stories I had heard of that man we^ almost incre- 
dible. An elderly gentleman, who sat opposite, 
looking at me, said with great composure, “ Young 
gentleman, you were hardly born when these things 
happened, but I was an eyewitness and a sufferer; 
and though impressions nmde by such enormities 
grow weaker by time, I can safely aver thai those 
committed against the unfortunate inhabitants of 
this city have not been exaggerated. Read what 
one of your own countrymen has recorded in that 
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excellent work the ' Quarterly Review/ every word 
of which is true.” The passage he alluded to I have 
since found in the 26th Number, and is as follows: — 
Eight and forty hours were allowed, or rather 
A/ere promised to be allowed, the inhabitants of 
Hamm (a village two or three miles from Ham- 
burgh) for removing their property; for, as may 
W'ell be supposed, Jmany of these houses were filled 
with fugitives, and with goods which had been re- 
moved from houses destroyed in a similar manner. 
Before thirty hours had elapsed, a body of French 
pioneers, with their firebrands, burst into these 
houses in the night, and in spite of the supplications 
of the inhabitants, — in spite of the remonstrances of 
the mayor, who claimed only the time which had 
been promised, burnt or pillaged whatever they 
found, — the wreck of many a family, the property 
of many a widow and ornhan. 'f'he mayor, upon 
this, wrote a letter to Da>oust, reminding him that 
he had been graciously pleased to promise the poor 
sufferers a respite of forty-eight hours to enable 
them *10 remove their goods, and informing him in 
what manner this promise had been disregarded, 

• The remaining inhabitants of Hamm,’ said he, 

' beseech you, in the most pressing manner, to in- 
form them how far the burning of, their houses may 
yet extend, as they only request time and notice to 
remove their effects. L entreat to be favoured with 
a word of consolation on this head, that I may 
communicate it to the distressed parishioners/ 
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Tell days after this letter was written, the mayor 
received a verbal messafije, authorizing liiin to 
announce to the inliabitants of Hamm, that it was 
not the intention of Marshal Davoiist to destroy any 
more of their houses. Throe weeks had hardly 
elapsed before this Marshal Davousl sent an order 
to set fire to every remaining house in Hamm the 
same evening; tlic inhabitants had neither nicans 
nor time to remove their eflbcts ; they were turned 
out into the high way in the very midst of^winter, 
without shelter and without bread: their houses 
were destroyed in their sight, and their furniture 
consimied as fuel for the watch-fires of the French, 
I'he French ruffians went mirthfully about their 
work of havoc : a body of troops was drawn up, 
every man having a bundle of combustibles fixed 
upon his bayonet; they then divided into parties, 
and went dancing, with music before them, ' from 
Bouse to house, to set house after house on fire. If 
the unhappy families clung to the spot, they were 
driven out with the bayonet; if they refused to 
open their doors, even in the night, to let ^hese 
incendiaries in, they ivere fired upon. This was 
a wanton destruction ; it was not necessary ; it 
was not even useful, as a means of defence, but 
was committed in mere malignity of heart. 

The execution of these atrocious ordess was 
entrusted to General Loison, a man pre-eminent in 
infamy among the infamous officers of Junot/s army, 
~he who presided at the murders at Caldas, and 
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by whom the massacre at Evora was committed. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the season* Mar- 
shal Davoiisi turned out of Hamburgh all the inha^ 
bitants who had not been born in the city, and all 
who were not provided with food for six months : 
thirty thousand- were driven from their homes by 
this measure. lie ordered the public hospital, fewr 
the insane and infirm, to be cleared in a few hours 
for the use of his army. Nearly four hundred 
patientff^ of both sexes, suffering under the most 
deplorable afflictions to which our poor nature is 
subject,— idiots and madmen, the blind and the 
bed- ridden, were driven out by Davoust’s orders 
into the open fields in the midst of winter ; they 
were exposed to hunger, cold, and a miserable 
death ; their sufferings were aggravated, if it were 
possible to aggravate them, by the brutality of the 
French soldiers, w^ho faithfully followed the ex- 
ample of barbarity whicli their chiefs had set 
these miserable creatures were driven together into 
a 'field covered. with deep snow ; * their fits of con- 
vulsive laughter,* says a German writer, ^ tlieir 
weeping, their curses, and their prayers, were alike 
the subject of mockery for the French, and more 
than thirty of them were found dead in the morn- 
ing r It appears by an official estimate, in which 
a native of Hamburgh assures us that nothing has 
been exaggerated, that the losses which Marshal 
Davoust occasioned to that city and its environs, 
amounted to thirteen sterling ; that he re*> 
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duced the population from one hundred and twenty 
thousand to forty thousand souls ; that he burnt or 
demolished more than one thousand five hundred 
houses ; and that, in the depth of a German winter, 
he turned out more than one thousand six hundred 
families whom he had plundered of everything, to 
beg their bread. These were Marshal Davoust’s 
actions at Hamburgh.** — (Quart. Re^. vol xiii. 
p. 485.) 

Well might a public thanksgiving be appointed, 
as it was, by the oppressed inhabitants of Hamburgh, 
when intelligence of the defeat of the French at 
Waterloo reached that city: well might they dis- 
play, as they are said to have done on that occa- 
sion, such universal demonstrations of joy ! 

Having hired a caleche, with a pair of horses, 
at a very moderate price, we took our departure 
from Hamburgh on the morning of the 30th. The 
distance from hence to Lubeck, where we were to 
embark for St. Petersburg, is, as I have already 
said, about thirty miles; but w^e w^re informed, 
and too truly, as it afterwards proved, that it would 
be necessary to start at an early hour to enable us 
to reach the end of our journey before sunset. No- 
thing can be imagined more execrable than the 
state in which we found the road ; indeed, it has 
for ages been stigmatized as notoriously bad. It 
lies over a loose sandy soil, through which we were 
dragged at the rate of about three miles an hour; 
which we certainly did not exceed at any one 
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period of the journey, although our carriage was 
of a very light construction, and the luggage 
trifling. Large rough stones lay about in every 
direction ; they might once have helped to form 
the road in the shape of a pavement, but were now 
loose in the sand, in such a manner as to convoy 
the idea of their having been thrown there by some 
enemy, with a view of rendering the road impas- 
sable, which iiuleed it very nearly was. 

The«fctardiness of the journey was occasioned 
partly, but not wholly, by these stones ; for, indtv 
pendent of the momentary necessity of turning 
aside to avoid them, the carriage w'as every now 
and then either jolting against them with consider- 
able force, when, from the jerk, away w^ent the 
harness, as a matter of course', or it was up to the 
axletrecs in deep sand. In fact, it was obvious 
in one place that these huge .atones once formed 
a partial pavement, but being laid on a sandy 
foundation, some bad sunk in, while others had 
worked tliem^elves up to the surface. In other 
parts, fragments or points of naked rocks rise out 
of the sand, over which the carriage had to be 
dragged. In short, though a public road between 
two large cities, it is perhaps the very worst in 
civilized Europe. This is owing to its passing 
through, and being shared among, no less than 
three different states.' The poet says, — 

“ The child whom many fathers share, 

* seldom known a father's care 
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SO the road to Lubeck, belonging to alb is owned 
by none. 

This neck of land, which separates the Elbe 
from the Baltic, is generally flat and uninteresting, 
but was here and there relieved by clumps of wood, 
in which were many fine well-grown trees. On 
approacliing within a few miles of Lubeck, the 
road begins to be tolerably well macadamized, 
which allowed us to enter the totvn at a good 
brisk trot, — the horses appearing to be ui^inuch 
pleased at the change as w^e ourselves were, and 
more so they could not w^ell liave been : we were, 
hoAvover, a little surprised at tliis demonstration of 
freshness, for the same pair carried us through. 
The king of Denmark has at last, we arc told, 
given liis sanction, and liberally contributed to 
a new road being made, on condition, however, 
that it shall pass through some tow^n, I forget 
which, belonging to him ; but this indulgence will 
increase the distance about a German mile (four 
English) ; no matter, the public pa^sseriger would 
gain if it bo two. lie is also to receive all the 
turnpike dues. A proposal was made at one time 
by ]Vlr. Klein, for establishing a rail-road from 
Altona, through Hamburgh to Lubeck, the ex- 
pense of which was estimated at £300,000; and 
a statement was made to show that this rail-way 
would realise a much larger profit than even the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-road. But the 
speculation did not meet with sufficient encourage- 
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ment. For iiiralids, the easiest way of performing 
this most disagreeable journey is to divide it, by 
passing the night at Schoenberg, where there is a 
neat and clean little inn, with a very pretty well- 
stocked flower-garden behind it; but even with 
this stoppage, the journey would prove tedious 
enough. 

Lubeck presented an exceedingly gay and lively 
appearance, as we drove up the long street which 
runs through the town, and which something re- 
sembles that beautiful street at Leyden, called 
Breede, or Broad Street. The town is built on 
a gentle elevated ridge, on one side of which runs 
the Trave, and on the other the Wackenik. The 
environs are well wooded, and enlivened with 
cheerful villas, more particularly those along the 
banks of the Trave. The streets are much wider 
than those of Hamburgh. The house ■ generally 
appeared to be old, and mosily built of stone; 
like those of Hamburgh and of Antwerp, their 
gable-ends faced the street. They are in general 
very® lofty, six or seven stories not being uncom- 
mon. Round tlie ramparts of the city, in which 
there are two handsome gateways, is a promenade, 
shaded with fine trees. 

The inhabitants at this season of the year were 
quietly seated at the doors of their respective 
houscs,-^meii, women, and • children, all neatly 
dressed ; some drinking tea, some playing at cards, 
^ers looking on; the ladies amusing themselves^ 
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at the same time^ with their needles, whilst the 
head of the family was generally to be seen en- 
joying himself with his pipe. There was, as might 
be expected in such circumstances, a general air of 
comfort and content. 

The principal buildings of Lubeck are the 
cathedral, four churches, and the town-hall. The 
cathedral is a curious old building, the spires of 
which are very much out of the perpendicular, 
and momentarily threaten to fall, which is eiso the 
case with the towers of St. Mary and St. Peter’s. 
All these lofty towers and spires are seen from a 
distance, and give a striking appearance to the 
city. The cathedral will be considered as a hand- 
some church in the interior, and as well worthy to 
be visited, were it only for the sake of the paint- 
ings, many of which are curious, and of ancient 
date. Among them I observed the celebrated 
pict*ire of the Dance of Death, by Holbein, but 
whether an original or copy, I am not connoisseur 
enough to decide, but am disposed^ to think the 
latter. In fact, it seems to be doubtful whether 
the picture be Holbein’s or not, some ascribing it 
to one Hans Glauber, who was of an earlier age. 
Its merits and defects are well known ; the artist, 
be he who he may, deserves, at the least, great 
credit for the original thought of conveying a 
satire" on human vanity, and for the very clever 
and ingenious manner in which he has contrived 
to depict the figure of Death in so many different 
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characters and attitudes, many of which arc gro- 
tesque enough. He is represented in the act of 
marching off* kings and commoners, princes and 
priests, old men and young, and concludes tlie 
dancing march by introducing a figure carrying a 
coffin to the goal towards which all are advancing 
and must come at last. 

In this cathedral may he seen some fine speci- 
n'cns of sculpture, more particidarlj a represen- 
tation^if the Lord’s Supper, carved in white marble, 
on the altar-piece, which struck me as being 
finely designed and beautifully executed. It is 
pretended that the organ pipes are of silver; hut 
they do not appear to be so. Here there also is a 
curious old astronomical clock, remarkable for its 
size and mechanism, w^hich contains movements 
far beyond what were exhibited by the recently 
defunct giants of St, Dunstan’s Church. The 
figures of tlie twelve Apo? ies are shut up within 
the clock of Lubeck Cathedral, but at mitl-day 
they sally forth and march in regular succession, 
passing a figure of our Saviour, to whom they each 
face round, and having made a quick and familiar 
nod of the head, they then march onwards to a 
door at the opposite side, which closes upon them 
the moment the twelfth Apostle has entered. 

A I’isit to the Dom Church will very w'ell repay 
the stranger. It contains several well executed 
fnonuinents, and there is/ among others, a remark- 
ably curious old picture painted by Hans Hemling, 
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boiiring date 1471. It represents the Crucifixion 
and Ascent, and is painted with great execution. 
Great care is taken of it, and it is kept shut up in 
a case, which opens on hinges. 

The Town Hall of Lubeck is a curious old 
building, and appears to be one of the most ancient 
in the town. TIk'sc are the kind of buildings, in 
the plan and decoration of which the bir*ghers 
seem to have, vied with each other in their endea- 
vours to display the greatest magnificence, cThd the 
most curious variety in the style of architecture. 
That of Lubecilc is a mixture of Gothic anti that 
decorative and fanciful style so common in the 
Netherlands. Several turrets ornament its front, 
in which are also displayed, in circular compart- 
ments, the shield and eagle of Austria. 

A considerable number of vessels were lying in 
the Trave, immediately below the bridge." Lu- 
beck, like Hamburgh, appeared to us to be a 
thri\ ing city. Many of the modern-built houses, 
of wliich there were several, are on g grand scale. 
Their basement stories are used as magazines or 
warehouses, and they have commonly large court- 
yards, into which the carriages of the pioprictors 
are driven ; and as there is generally a door at the 
foot of the staircase, the ladies may step into them 
at once as they descend from the \ipper apart- 
ments of the house, — a convenience very common 
on the Continent, but only known in some of the 
oldest mansions in England. Here as in Holland, 

c 
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Belgium, and the other Hanse towns, most of the 
houses of Lubeck stand with their gable-ends 
towards the street, and many of them, like those 
alluded to, present a picturesque appearance. 
Each extremity of the roof rises generally in steps 
similar to those of the generality of the houses in 
the Netherlands. 

Leaving Lubeck on the morning after our ar- ^ 
rival, wnth a pair of excellent horses, w^e reached 
Tra.\’dii)unde in about three l)ours, the distance 
being twelve miles. The roads, though still v(>ry 
bad, were infinitely better than those over which 
WT had travelled the preceding day. There is 
now a small steamer that carries the passengers 
from Lubeck to Travemundc. 'J'he steam-boat 
for St. Petersburg was lying at anchor oft* this 
place. In the course of this last journey we 
crossed a broad ferry, the boat being worked by 
two men who pulled it ac oss the stream by means 
of a rope stretche<i from side to side. 'J'he ope- 
ration appealed clumsy and laborious. Neither 
during our stay at Lubeck, nor in the ncighhour- 
hood, were we fortunate enough to hear the pleas- 
ing harmony of the thousands, nay millions,’" 
of Dr. Clarke’s Holstein nigliiingales,” vul- 
garly called frogs, who.se " choral vibrations, and 
cadences of sound,” are said to be something like 
those of musical glasses ! 

Travemunde is a small village situated, as the 
name implies, at the mouth of the Trave. It is 
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rosortpcl to\,j3y the inhabitants of Lubcck as a 
bathing place. On our arrival, we found tliat 
the vessel had got her steam up, and w^as in every 
respect ready for a start, but three of our country- 
men, who had reached Travenmnde a sliort time 
before us, discovered that they, or rather their 
courier, had unfortunately left their passports at 
Luheck. This consequently delayed our denarturc 
for a short time, as the captain of the boat was 
obliging enough to say that he would vmit the" 
return of a man who had been despatched on foot 
to regain them. We had met tliis man on the 
road, running very quickly, and fortunately, when 
the Captain was beginning to get rather impatient, 
h(‘ returned with them, to the very great satisfac- 
tion of all parties, and to none, perhaps, more than 
rny fellow-traveller and myself, who would have 
f('lt the loss of three very agreeable companions 
diii'ing the voyage. 

'^^rhe boat on board of which we embarked was 
a Dutch one, and was calle<l the “ Beurs van 
Amsterdam,” — a fine commodious packet. About 
one o’clock we got under weigh, our party con- 
sisting of fourteen, including the Captain hnd 
his wife, who accompanied him to sea. Of this 
number, five were linglishmon, including our- 
selves ; we had two Russian noblemen as pji-ssen- 
gers. Prince Galitzin, and another whose name I 
forget, but who had recently been employed in 
the wars with Turkey. Altogether we were a very 

c2 
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pleasant party, and the time certainly passed 
agreeably enough. Nothing could exceed the 
convenience and comfort of our accommodation; 
the largo cabin, being calculated to hold fifty per- 
sons, was now occupied only by fourteen. The 
fare for the passage was reasonable enough, being 
twelve guineas each person — including our sub- 
sistence. We w'ere on board five days, during^ 
which it is but justice to remark that I never wish 
to fare better. 

The weather during the five days we were at 
sea w^as delightful, so much so that not a ripple 
disturbed the surface of the water, which was like 
a mirror, and literally ‘^as smooth as a duck-pond” 
—-a circumstance I do not remember ever to have 
witnessed at sea before; for, whether in the North 
Sea or the Atlantic, a slight swell is generally per- 
ceptible, even in the most calm and serene wea- 
ther. 

We had all our meals on deck. On the day of 
cur departure from Travemunde, the Captain 
tieafed his passengers with a sumptuous dinner 
and plenty of champagne, in honour, as we after- 
waMs ascertained, of the birth-day of his fair 
lady, to whom he was apparently very much 
attached; and, were it not somewhat of an ill- 
natui^d remark, I should be disposed to hint that 
they had recently been married, and that this was 
the lady’s first voyage.’ He was a good-natured, 
easy sort of man, who appeared to think more of 
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his wife than his ship, and seemed to know but 
little about navigation, leaving the management of 
the vessel solely to the pilot, who spoke the English 
language pretty well, and appeared to be a clever 
and trustworthy seaman. 

On the morning of the 5th of July, I had tha 
curiosity to get up at half-past two o’clock for the 
purpose of seeing the sun rise, of which, but a few 
hours previous, I had witnessed the setting. 7’hc 
sight to me was novel and splendid, but tWe cold 
at this hour w^as piercing, though at tlie setting,, 
about four hours previous, the air had been very 
warm. 

About five o’clock in the evening we arrived at 
the end of our voyage in this vessel; and 1 really 
took my leave of her with a feeling of regret, so 
comfortable had we all been during our stay on 
board. Unless the number of passengers gene- 
rally very far exceeds that on the j>resent occasion, 
it a])pears to me tlie owners will not find it to an- 
swer their expectations. The fuel expended, the 
subsistence of the passengers, the high wag6s to 
the i)eople, and the wear and tear of the machinery, 
could leave but little profit for the concern. The 
engineer had high wages, as indeed he ought; 
for he had a very laborious office to perform. He 
was an Englishman, and the only one amongst the 
crew ; he had been brought up at Maudslay’s, aa 
is the case with the greater part of the engineers 
that one meets with on board the steam-boats in 
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foreign countries, where the natives rarely under- 
stand the nature and management of the machinery. 
This poor fellow was stripped to the skin day and 
night ; his presence could never be dispensed with, 
with safety, as one of the engines was quite out of 
order, and required much care and attention to 
make it work well, or even to work at all. 

Immediately on our arrival at Cronstadt, where * 
we were not allowed to land, a large party of cus- 
tom-h%usc officers, dre^t in handsome uniforms of 
green with silver lace, came off to us in a boat; 
and, on stepping on board, descended at once into 
the large cabin, wdierc they took their seats in great 
slate round the table, and proceeded with riiucli 
caro minutely to examine every passport. This 
job being finished, which could not have occupied 
much less than an hour, they went upon deck, 
where they had caused all the luggage of the pas- 
sengers to be brought ii / from the hold. Now 
commenced the operation, not of examining, but 
of sealing up the different articles, which w'as done 
by jAssing red tape round them, and stamping 
impressions with a large seal on a substance, which, 
had it been black instead of red, might have been 
taken for cobbler’s wax. The ship s hatchw’ays 
were then sealed in the same manner. Unfor^ 
tunatejy some of the people on deck happened to 
deface these impressions by standing on them, at 
which the Russian officers were not at all well 
pleased. After all was finished, we were trans 
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ferred with very little ceremoay, bag and baggage, 
into another steam-boat, which was brought along- 
side, and which carried us up to St. Petersburg. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived, and 
there were no custom-house officers on the spot to 
examine our luggage ; and not venturing to break 
open the seals, we wore under the disagreeable 
necessity of proceeding on shore without a single 
article of apparel, save what wo had got on our 
backs. Having rec<nved information that tijjc offi- 
cers would examine the lugg jge of the passengers 
between seven nr ’ eioht o’clock the tollowing 
morning, and not wishing to be disturbed at so 
early an hour, we made over our keys to the land- 
lord of the hotel to v aich wc had gone, and having 
fully explained to hir^ of what our luggage con- 
sisted, begged that he would, nt the appointed time^ 
send to release it, which he accordingly did ; but 
at about a quarter to eight, we were knocked up 
and informed that the officers refused to examine it 
unless we made our appearance at the Custom- 
house ourselves, and that there w^as not mucli^ time 
to lose, as the officers would leave the place at eight 
o’clock : accordingly we jumped out of bed, and 
half drest, and half asleep, throwing our cloaks 
around us, we rattled down in a drosJey to the place 
where the steam-boat was lying. Fortunately we 
arrived in time, and the officers commenced to 
inspect the articles very minutely, not omitting to 
open a single parcel^ however small. 1 could not 
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lielp feeling highly amused at a fellow with a large 
pair of mustachios, who was busily employed over 
my portmanteau, and who had got hold of a parcel, 
which he no doubt thought to contain some valuable 
treasure, as it happened to be wrapped up some^ 
what carefully in two or three pieces of paper; but 
conceive his disappointment as well as that of 
his brother officers, who were standing round and 
looking over him with the greatest possible 
anxiety, when the hidden treasure proved to be 
nothing more than a small canister of chocolate 
powder ! 

They appeared to me to be more particular with 
regard to the admission of books into their country 
than any other article, and a long time w as lost in 
debating about a prayer-book which was found in 
my possession, and the only book I landed ; for 
knowing that they w^ere very particular on this 
point, and more so wit^ regard to books which 
treat of their own country, w-e did not attempt to 
take on shore Captain Jones’s travels, which w’e 
had brought with us from England to serve as a 
guide-book, for which purpose, among the many 
that have been published, there are none that I 
know so useful for the information of travellers in 
Russia. We, however, di<l contrive to smuggle 
tw*o little volumes of the ‘ Modern Traveller’ in our 
pockets, and found them of the greatest possible 
use as a substitute for gbide-books. All our other 
books were left with the master of the steam-boat 
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1%'hich had brought us to Cronstadt, and who pro- 
mised that they should be delivered to the landlord 
of the hotel where we had resided during our stay 
at Hamburgh^ with directions to forward them to 
England. 

Having cleared the luggage to our great joy, we 
returned to our abode, and being informed by our 
landlord that he had procured a '' billet of* resi- 
dence,” (a permission from the authorities to 
reside in the city,) we considered ourselves settled 
for a short time, and proceeded to examine the 
many interesting objects which the splendid city 
of St. Petersburg offers to the attention of the 
stranger. 
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ST. PSTEaSBURO. { 

Imposing effect of the Public buildings — The three great Streets^;— 
The Quay — ^The Admiralty — ^The Palaces — Statue of Peter the 
Great — Churches — The Museum — Gardens — Peterhoff*— Taar- 
skozr^p ' — Cronstadt — Ships of War — Society — Droskies— 
Military — The Knout — Departure for BIoscow — Travelling — 
The Hoad — Appearance of the Country— Approach to Moscow. 

On approaching St. Petersburg in the steam-boat 
from Croustadt^ there is so little remarkable in the 
appearance of the city, that, were it not for the 
glittering of one or two gilt spires which tower 
above the mass of building, there would scarcely 
be an object to interest the eye ; but on landing, 
this is very far from bei. g the case. 

It w^as a fine clear night w’hen w^e entered this 
city; though j^ast ten, it was still perfectly light, 
for fluring the summer months there is scarcely 
any darkness. The novelty of the scene, added to 
the pleasing thoughts of my having reached the 
renowned city of Petersburg, had almost caused 
me to forget that it was even so late as ten o’clock, 
and k therefore struck me as remarkable, that, with 
the exception of one or two of our own coutitrymen, 
were lounging on the quay with cigars in their 
iEhouths, and a few drosky drivers, not a soul was 
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to be seen in the streets, as I wandered with my 
fellow-traveller in quest of an hotel. At this early 
hour, in broad day-light as it were, Petersburg 
iiad all the appearance of a deserted city. 

We very soon experienced the bad accommo- 
dation vvljich this Russian capital so notoriously 
affords to travellers. It was our intention to have 
taken up our abode at Damuth’s, which has tlie 
reputation of being the best hotel, but after a long 
walk, — for it is situated at some distance from 
where the steam-boat lands her passengers, — and 
no littl(‘ difficulty in rousing up an old woman 
who reluctantly answered our call, and who be- 
stowed upon us a look indicating anything but, a 
welcome, we were given to understand that the 
house was full. W^e then tried our luck at the 
London Hotel, and were shown up into a dirty, 
miserable-looking attic, not unlike the hay-loft 
over a coach-house, and equally void of every ap- 
pearance of comfort ; but which, nevertheloss, we 
were informed was the only unoccupied room in the 
house. • 

I'^ailing in both of these first and best hotels 
of this grand city, our next recourse was <o one 
of those private lodging-houses which are gene- 
rally kept by Englishmen, and in one of which, 
in a street called the English Back Line, w^ were 
very glad to gain admittance, and to find ourselves 
at home. To a person (rf quiet habits, the chief 
objection, and certatuly a very great one, is, that 
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these lodging-houses generally swarm with the 
masters of the multitude of merchant -ships that 
resort hither every summer, and who are under me 
necessity of residing on shore in the city, to attend 
the purchases and sales of ih^ cargoes, whilst 
their vessels remain at CronstadjK ^ y 

My first impression on landing was, that Peters- 
burg was a city of palaces, and unquestionably the 
most splendid and magnificent in the whole world ; 
its masay and regular buildings, apparently of 
stone, overwhelm one with wonder by their extent 
and magnitude. Nothing that I had yet seen, — , 
and I have seen the principal cities of Europe, 
— seemed to be deserving of a comparison ; nor, to 
say the truth, was this my first impression obli- 
terated by subsequent and closer examination; 
though it is necessary to state, that this observation 
is confined to certain quarters of the town : for 
although there are cities of Euro /C, to go no farther 
than Loudon and Paris, that, if taken as a whole, 
surpass St. Petersburg, yet were we to select any 
partichlar division or quarter either of Loudon or 
Paris, I conceive none could be selected that 
would bear a comparison, as a whole, with that 
part of Petersburg which is termed the Admiralty 
quarter. 

The Jsuildings here are on the most magnificent 
scale, and being concentrated and constructed on 
a regular and systematic plan, have a most im*- 
posing efibet. We were for, very far from agree* 
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ing with Dr. Clarke, when he pronounces that the 
united magnificence of all the cities of Europe 
could but equal St. Petersburg, — that it is, in 
fact, as much superior to London, as London is to 
any provincial city in England : this was exagge- 
ration, even at the time Dr. Clarke wrote ; and 
the recent improvements of London have ren- 
dered it still less correct. In point of fact, 
Petersburg cannot boast of a single building fit 
to be compared with St. Paul’s, Wcsfnvnster 
Abbey, Greenwich Hospital, or perhaps Somerset 
House. 

As our visit to Petei’sburg was one of short 
duration, I cannot pretend to give any accurate 
account of the various objects which would interest 
the traveller, and must therefore content myself by 
attempting a very slight sketch of that part of this 
splendid city which lies on the left bank of., the 
Neva, or the modern portion of it ; the old part, 
founded by Peter the Great, being almost wholly 
on the opposite side of this fine river. 

The first object on approaching Petersburg. that 
attracts the attention of a stranger is the Admi- 
ralty, — a very extensive structure on the left bank 
of the Neva, down to the very edge of which its 
two wings descend, #iclosing the dock-yard, but 
obstructing the sight aU beyond it, when, viewed 
from a point in looking up the river. These pro- 
jecting wings also obstruct the passenger from 
proceeding along one of the finest quays probably 
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in all Eumpe, which I shall notice hereafter. 
This interruption obliges him to turn to the right, 
which brings him to the opposite facade or front 
of the Admiralty, to that which faces the Neva, 
and which looks into a large 02 >en square, or rather 
oblong, called the Senate Square, froiq whence di- 
verge t\ie three principal streets, or, as they are 
called, the three Persjiectives, of which the Newsld 
Perspective is the largest and most favourite street ; 
it bra^ijches ofl' obliquely in an angular direction, the 
gilt spire of the Admiralty being the central point : 
it is upwards of tivo miles and a half in length, and 
about twice as broad as Regent Street; which, 
iix>m its stuccoed houses and macadamized road, it 
may be said somewhat to resemble. In it are all 
the principal and best shops, and at certain hours 
of the day it presents almost as busy a scene as 
Regent or Bond Street. On each of its sides are 
rows of trees, but they were at diis time small, and 
had the appearance of being but recently planted. 
These three streets, and all that part of the town 
throifgh w’hicfi they pass, are intersected by three 
canals, or branches of the Neva, over which are 
numerous bridges, as in Holland; the outennost 
canal, named Fontanka, being the widest, may be 
said to insulate this new part of the city, and to 
iuclosg it as with a wall. From each of these Perspec- 
tives may be seen die gilt spire of the Admiralty. In 
an old map of Petersburg, bearing date 1738, there 
ig scarcely a house but the Admiralty on this side* 
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and a buildinjr next it, which is now the Winter 
Palace ; but the Newski Perspective is laid down 
therein in its present direction as an avenue of 
trees, and so is the other outer Perspective, each 
radiating from the centre spire of the Admiralty ; 
ai\d hence, probably, their name in the sense of a 
vis^o. The middle of these Perspectives has the 
name of Peace Street. In all these, and some other 
streets, are pavements or trottoirs, an impioveraent 
for which the citizens are indebted to the lat^ lim- 
peror Alexander, wlio was so struck with this great 
accommodation for pedestrians when in London, 
that, on his return to the residence, he issued an 
Ukase directing every inhabitant of this part of 
the city to pave that portion of it, at his own ex- 
pense, which occupied the extent of the front of his 
house. 

The side of the Senate Square, out of which 
tliesc grand streets issue, is made up of public 
buildings and offices, and the new Isaac Church, 
The two ends of the square are filled, the one by 
the Senate-house, now building, an3 the otlier by 
the Riding-school. The Winter Palace and tlie 
Hermitage continue in the same line with tlie 
Admiralty. Of these buildings hereafter. 

The granite Quay, above alluded to, was com- 
menced and finished by Catherine II. was 
commenced in the year 1764, and took upwards of 
twenty years to complete it. Stretching along the 
ctoar and transpareiit Neva, a river as wide as die 
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Thames at Westminster Bridge, there is certainly 
nothing of the kind in Europe that can vie with it. 
It extends to a great distance, both above and below 
the Admiralty, by which it is interrupted, being 
abou^ three versls^ or two English miles, in length. 
The part immediately above the -Admiralty is 
fronted by the Winter Palace and the Hermitage, 
and this part is called the Russian Quay; and the 
lower, or that below the Admiralty, the English 
Quay.c. On this latter are situated some of the 
largest and best houses in the city, — among others, 
that of Lord Ileytesbury, at this time our ambas- 
sador. They are, for the most part, occupied by 
the English merchants and gentlemen who reside 
at St. Petersburg. The chaplain to the embassy 
(Mr. Law) has also a house on this quay, to which 
a very neat chapel is attached. We had the plea- 
sure of conveying an introduction to this gentle- 
man, and received much k.ndncss and attention 
from him. 

On the Russian Quay stands, as before mentioned, 
the Winter Paface and the Hermitage, which toge- 
ther form a very extensive range of building. I'he 
back front, if we may so call it, of the Winter 
Palace, faces the Senate Square, and immediately 
opposite to it, on the other side of this space, is a 
very l^ndsome crescent, composed entirely of the 
Government Offices. The rest of this side is occu- 
pied by a splendid mansion for the Governor, and 
other official houses ; and at the lower corner is the 
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new Isaac Church, or, more strictly speaking, the 
old one, for it was commenced in the rciirn of 
Catherine, — altered in that o( Paul, — pulled down 
and altered again by Alexander, — and altered and 
added to by Nicholas, — and, when we were there, 
very far from being completed ; which, if it ever 
be, wdll certainly rank among the most splendid 
edifices in Europe. Its cupola is large and lofty ; 
it has four porticos, each of eight frontal and three 
lateral columns, each of a single block of gr^yiite, 
six feet in diameter at the base, and fifty-six feet 
high ; the base and capital of bronze. 

Opposite to this church, and not far from the 
foot of the Isaac Bridge, which crosses the Neva,. 
- and is one of the three wooden ones, rises majes- 
tically the colossal statue of Peter the (Sreat, on 
the pedestal of which is the following inscrip- 
tion, in Latin on one side, and on the other in 
Russ 

Pktro Primo, 

Catherina Secunda, 

1782. 

This bronze equestrian statue, erected, as the 
pedestal informs us, by Catherine, to the memory 
of Peter the Great, is the work of M. Falconet, a 
French statuary ; though generally admired for the 
bold and spirited design, the attitude of the lu>rse 
is, perhaps, somewhat outre, the head, in rearing, 
being thrown so far back, as to give an ap- 
pearance of the horse being beyond its balance^ 
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and in danger of falling backward, which a living 
animal in such a position would certainly do, and 
€rush his rider ; but the metal horse is supported 
by a metal tail. 

The figure of the Emi^eror is composed and 
graceful, holding the rein in his left^ hand, while 
the right is stretclicd out, as if in the act of bestow- 
ing a benediction on the city. David, in his cele- 
brated and splendid picture of Buonaparte crossing 
the i^lps, would appear to have had in his mind 
this equestrian statue of Peter the Great. 

The intention of the artist seems to have been 
to represent his hero in the act, as it were, of 
overcoming some great difficulty, or surmounting 
some formidable obstacle, by putting his horse in 
the attitude of galloping up the steep side of a 
rock, and checking him only at the moment of 
arriving at the very precipice of iii summit, when 
he had vanquished all opposition. To enhance his 
triumph, a huge serpent appears crushed under his 
horse’s feet. By this representation, M, Falconet, 
the mrtist, may have had in view to convey an 
emblem of the bold and determined measures to 
overcome all opposition, and to crush his enemies. 
But the introduction of the serpent or dragon is 
not merely emblematical, — ^it answers another pur- 
pOfse^ which is that of materially assisting to fix 
the statue to the pedestal. By an ingenious device, 
it is united to the extremity of the horse's tail, and 
being let into the rock, keeps the horse steadily 
fixed in its position. 
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When Catherine determined the statue should 
he placed on one solid rock, probably to figure the 
stability of the power Adiich Peter had created, the 
next question was, where to look Eiround for an ob- 
ject worthy of the intended purpose; neither hill 
nor rock, nor scarcely a stone, was to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, and therefore it 
became necessary to look out for one at some 
distant place ; but supposing a suitable mass to 
be discovered at a distance, how to transport 'inch 
a mass, as would be required, to the capital? 

ThcTC happened to be at this time in St. Peters- 
burg a person who went by the name of tlie Cheva- 
lier de Lascary, a Lieutenant-Colonel in Catherine’s 
army, who, seeing an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in an affair in which his mistress was so 
deeply interested, set about an inquiry as to the 
nearest spot where a mass of rock sufficiently large 
was likely to be found. “ Fortune,” he says> 

which frequently favours noble and extraordinary 
enterprises, seemed to give a special mark of her 
favour to Catherine II., on the ocdision of •the 
monument which she wras about to raise to the 
memory of Peter the Great. A peasant informed 
me that there was a very large rock in a morass 
not far from a bay in the Gulf of Finland, about 
four miles from the shore, and about fourteen miles 
by w^ater from St. Petersburg. 1 found the rock, 
covered wuth moss ; its form was that of a paral- 
lelopipedon, whose length was forty- two feet, its 
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breadth twenty- seven feet, and height twenty-one 
feet.” This, the Chevalier conceived, was just 
such a block as was wanting Tor the pedestal ; and 
as if nature had fallen into M. Falconet’s idea, a 
transverse fissure at one end of the parallelopipedon 
had separated a portion from tli^ mass, wdiicli, 
when removed, would give to the remaining part 
nearly the slope or inclined plane up which the 
artist had designed his horse should ascend ; this 
hugmcrack the peasantry said was done by light- 
riing. 

Of the mode pursued by tiie Chevalier Lascary 
to dra\v this mass of granite, weighing about 1600 
tons, out from the earth, in which a great portion 
of it w^as buried not less than to the depth of fifteen 
feet — of the subsequent operations of dragging it 
four miles l)y means of metal balls, moving in 
grooves of the same metal, let into large beams of 
wood — of floating it on a r.ift between two vessels 
down the Neva, and of landing it safely on the 
quay, — all these operations, with specific plates, 
are Tietailed Tjy the Chevalier Lascary in a large 
folio volume, published at Paris, under the name of 
Le Comte Marin Carburi de CefFalonie a name, 
he says, with great naivete, that really belongs to 
his family ; that he had been under the necessity 
of asguming the other name in consequence of hav- 
ing, in the heat of youthful passion, committed an 
act of violence, which his age might excuse, but 
his heart detested, and for w^hich, to escape a pro* 
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secution, an exile from his country was his unhappy 
destiny. 

The details of thft operation are exceedingly 
curious, and, considering the time when it was car- 
ried on, rail-roads being then unknown, the ob- 
structions he met with, moral and physical, and the 
many difficulties he had to encounter, the successful 
accoin])lisliment of this vast undertaking reflects 
great credit on the ingenuity and perseverance of 
this Giv'ck officer. , 

or k^alcouers statue, I should say, though cele- 
brated as it has bon, it is \ery inferior to that of 
Charles at Charing Cross, which, indeed, (though 
habit makes most Londoners pass it with little 
notice,) has, perhaps, not many equal to it in 
Europe. 

At tlie time we were at Petersburg there w^as a 
current joke against the Captain of an American 
ship, '.vho one day after dinner laid a wager with 
one of tlie company, that he would ride on the 
same horse with the Czar Peter ; and being Bacchi 
plenus, he sallied forth to perform this*exploit. ^He 
had not much difficulty in clearing the iron railing, 
and was busily employed, by means of the tail of 
the horse, taking his seat behind his Imperial 
Majesty, and might, perhaps, have succeeded, 
though not without difficulty, when, being unluckily 
observed by the police, his progress was imme- 
diately arrested and his person taken into custody ; 
and report says that, notwithstanding it was repre- 
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sented as a mere frolic in consequence of a wager, 
he was compelled to pay a fine to the amount of 
about fifty pounds for his presiimplion. 

But to proceed in the general description of Pe- 
tersburg. The Winter Palace is of a less modern 
constmction, and more heavy thanr^st of tVie other 
contignous buildings. The interior both of this 
and the adjoining “ Hermitage” is well worthy of 
being visited. The hall of St. George in the former 
is a magnificent apartment, beiTig upwards of one 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth. The roof is supported by elegant Corin- 
thian pillars. 

The Hermitage,— which when it obtained its 
name was no doubt a kind of rural retirement from 
the vast magnificence of the Winter Palace, — but is 
now anything but what its name would imply, — 
contains an extensive collection of i^intings, judi- 
ciously arranged in a long ..uiteof a])artnieiits, each 
room being appropriated sepamtedy to the works 
of one master or school: thus, one is occupied 
solsly with *those of Rubens, another with those 
of Rembrandt, Vandyke, Teniers, Wouvemians, 
Paul Potter, and so on. The Houghton collection 
is here distributed, which never ought to have left 
England; the Russians lose no opportunity of 
putting an Englishman in mind that they once 
belonged to his country, and that Russia paid well 
for them. 

In one of the numerous apartments, I particularly 
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noticed a very fine jasper vase, and in another a 
very extraordinary mechanical clock, made, I am 
told, in London ; it exhibits a large peacock which 
spreads his majestic tail, an owl that rolls its eyes 
about, and a cock that crows most lustily. They 
are shut in a cage, which occupies a great space in 
the room. On looking out ot some windows ou the 
first floor, 1 was surprised to see, on the same level, 
a garden planted with several largo trees and luxu- 
riant shrubs, tastefully arranged, laid o\it in flcftver- 
heds, and intersected by gravel walks ; so that I 
almost fancied I had imperceptibly descended to 
the ground floor, so well did everything appear 
to thrive in this artificial piece of earth. I remem- 
ber to have seen a somewhat similar garden, but 
less artificial, on one of the Boroineau Islands, in 
the Lago Maggiore, where the trees were as large, 
perhaps larger, than those in question. 

The Marble Palace is situated on the same quay 
with the Winter Palace, and a little above it. 
Many of the apartments are lined entirely with 
marble, as is also the hall and staircase, but •the 
whole building, at this time, appeared to be in a 
neglected state. Prom the top of the roof is a very 
good general view of the city, but not equal to that 
seen from the spire of the Admiralty. The roof of 
this palace is of copper ; and so intense is the heat 
of the sun during the summer montlis, that the man 
who accompanied us over the building asserted he 
had frequently cooked his victuals there without 
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the aid of a fire, — a fact which we saw no reason 
to disbelieve. Of the churches, the principal one 
is that of the Casan ; it w^ould be difficult to say 
which to admire most, the exterior or the interior 
of this cathedral. It is a splendid edifice, and 
splendidly decorated. The colunyps of the interior 
are of beautifully-polished granite. The gates of 
the altar are of silver, and of elegant workmanship. 

The Church of Alexander Newski is also a fine 
buiying. The tomb of the saint — for, he has been 
canonized — from whom the church takes its name, 
is also composed entirely of massive silver, and 
must have cost an enormous sum of money. This 
church is situated at the farthest extremity of the 
Newski Perspective. 

The ancient part of Petersburg, if anything which 
dates its existence from the seventeenth century can 
be called so, is in a great degree in the same state 
that its founder left it. I is almost wholly on the 
opposite, or right side of the Neva. The streets 
or lanes are narrow, the houses mostly of wood, and 
lika a town In Holland, intersected by canals or 
branches of the Neva. Peter, indeed, professed to 
build it in imitation of Amsterdam, with which city 
he was well acquainted. The castle or fortress 
stands on this side, on an island formed by a branch 
of ^e nver, a little above the Hermitage, and 
nearly facing the Marble Palace. It derives an 
. from the church attached to it, in which 
contained the remains of Peter the Great, and 
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many of his Imperial descendants, amongst whom 
is the late Emperor Alexander. 

Around the interior of this church, — which ap- 
pears to be more of a mausoleum than a temple, as 
divine service is rarely if ever performed, — are 
arranged an immense number of banners, taken 
from time to time from different hostile nations, 
and many of them bear evident marks of a hard- 
fought battle; one in particular, which was very 
carefully pointed out to us, had several staiiss of 
blood upon it, as well as the impression of an entire 
palm of a hand. 

The large Theatre, which is situated in the mid- 
dle of an extensive square, was, unluckily, closed 
durinil the period of our visit. The building is 
extensive, and not inferior, in point of architectural 
beauty, to any public edifice in Petersburg. This 
may beconsidered as th enational theatre ; but there 
is also a small one, to which we went, and, if one 
might judge from the countenances of the audience, 
and we had no other means of judging, the play 
must have been highly amusing : tfie performers 
appeared to exert themselves to the utmost of their 
abilities, and acted with great spirit. This house, 
which is somewhere about the size of the Adelpbi 
Theatre, was well filled; but the French Theatre 
at Kammcnnoy-Ostrof, which I subsequently 
visited, was evidently the most fashionable one. 

Kammennoy-Ostrof is situated about three or 
four miles from Petersburg, and appears to be the 

D 
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favourite drive in the cool of the evening. It is an 
island^ on which the Emperor has a smalh but 
neat palace^ with some pretty gardens tastefully 
laid out, attached to it^ in which the public are 
allowed to walk. We drove there on the evening 
of the Emperor’s- birthday, when all the fashion of 
the city attended. Amongst the carriages, which 
were very numerous, I saw many elegant equi- 
pages, but still there was a want of something in 
the chest of them — a finish, if I may so term it, 
which will hardly, if ever, be met with in any 
part of the Continent, except in the carriage of an 
English gentleman. For instance, some of the 
smartest turns-out” we noticed on this occasion, 
— carriages which really in themselves were ex- 
tremely elegant, — ^were driven by slovenly fellows, 
who cut no better appearance than our hackney- 
coachmen. None of their drivers' have the least 
idea of attempting the management of four-in-hand : 
they have generally, 1 may say always, a little boy 
placed on one of the leaders^ which are, for the 
part, very showy horses. These boys, who 
rarely exceed ten or twelve years of age, are very 
^art-looking little fellows ; and often amused us 
by their manner of calling out, with a tone of con- 
siderable authority, to the drosky drivers, on whom 
tliejb l^ck with the greatest possible contempt, to 
get out of their way. They rattle through the 
streets at a great rate, and it is curious to see 
ibem come whisking round: a comer, before a 
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taken in exchange^ and expressing a wish to get 
some more of the same kind, when a gentleman, in 
the kindest manner possible,, offered to procure us 
as many as we pleased, and,, on giving him our 
address, he sent them to us the following day. 

What the Russian gentry do with themselves 
in the daytime I never could ascertain ; they are 
rarely seen walking in the streets until the evening; 
— ^perhaps they adhere to the opinion of the Turks, 
that none but dogs and Christians walk abroad at 
noon-day ; but the heat of the latitude of 60 ° i^but 
rarely, though it is occasionally, felt to be intoIer<» 
able. We certainly never found it so at Petersburg* 
Tlie Newski Perspective, however, is kept in a state 
of constant bustle by the rattling of the numerous 
public and private droskies, which fly along with 
great rapidity, frequently racing with one another, 
resembling in this respect those useful nuisances 
recently introduced into our crowded streets under 
the ridiculous name of Omnibus. The Russian 
drosky is by no means a comfortable vehicle, though 
I have heard it spoken of as such ; on the contrary, 
these vehicles appear to me both unpleasant and 
dangerous: the jolts they give the unhappy pas- 
senger, who for the first time enters them, are quite 
fearful, particularly in crossing over planks or loga 
of wood, which happen to be lying across the street 
wherever any buildings are carrying on; in •such 
cases, if there should be two persons in the carriage, 
the one who is sitting, sideways^, as one of them 
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must do, runs a \ery great risk of being pitched out 
into the street, as he has nothing to hold himself 
hj. The accommodation for tno is bad enough in 
every lespect; one of them is under the disagree- 
able necessity of sitting close up to the driver, who 
is constantly swaying back everyi^iine the vehicle 
passes over a stone or rut in the road. But this 
i^ not by any means the woisl ; the droskv-diivei*s 
are the most filthy set of people imaginable. On 
alighting, I always, as if by instinct, gave injself 
a hearty shake, much in the fashion of a dog 
who has been in the water, for fear of carrying 
away with mo any of those living cieatures with 
which these fellows abound. 

The diobky is a very low four-wheeled carriage, 
the body of which is so near the ground, that the 
lower part of one’s dress is either enveloped in 
dust or besmeared with mud. It is, in fad, 
nothing more than a na jow bench, at the hinder 
part of which is a small back, about high as 
the middle of a man’s body, and against which 
he ]|pans, sitting straddling across the bench with 
his legs straight down on each side like a dragoon 
on his horse; if a second person, he sits on the 
same bench sideways, with nothing to rest his back 
against ; and then, in front of all, comes the diiver, 
with his legs also across it, and" separated only 
the person next to him by a small iron bar 
six inches high, which, affording him no 
OPt, he mtiat necessarily, shduld there bo 
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two persons, jolt against the one sitting nearest to 
him. 

I have endeavoured to convey an idea of the 
vehicle in the drawing annexed ; but as I do not 
protend to be mucVi of a draughtsman, I 'trust my 
readers will make allowances for the imperfections 
of the sketch. 

The public drosky-drivers are all dressed alike : 
they wear an ill-shaped, low-crowned hat with a 
large buckle on it ; a blue coat, which folds over 
the breast and is tied round the waist by a sash, 
the skirls hanging a little below the knees ; and 
trowsers of great width tucked inside the boot, 
which comes rather more than half way up the 
calf of the leg. The colour of the trowsers is 
sometimes similar to that of the coat, or only a 
few shades lighter; but frequently they are of a 
light pink, when new; these, however, soon become 
dark enough from the filth that is aceumulated on 
them. On their backs they carry a tin plate, on 
which is marked their number. TJiey all wear 
long beards, and are, altogether, to an English eye, 
queer-looking charioteers. 

Some of the droskies belonging to private gentle- 
men ar(' neat and pretty-looking little carriages. 
They have what are called, I believe, splashing- 
leathers, to ward off the dirt^ and are furnished 
with padded seats and backs ; but as they are on 
the same principle as the public drosky, they are, 
like them, very inconvenient for more than one 

B 
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person. They are generally drawn by two horses, 
one of which does all the work, and the other is 
merely kept for show, being taught to bend its 
neck outwards, and toss the head up and down. 
This bearing of its head has a dashing and spirited 
effect at first sight, but w'hen once^ccustonied to it, 
one is apt to pronounce it a foolish fashion, as it 
must certainly be a very painful action to the poor 
creature, who has no doubt learnt it to liis cost. 
W<^were given to understand, that what is con- 
sidered by the Russian gentry to be the knoAving 
thing” is, to bring the show-horse to such a pitch 
of agility that, while driving rapidly, he shall 
touch the ground with his nostrils, and toss the 
snow up in the air as he prances along. Some of 
those w^e observed could very nearly, as I thought, 
accomplish this feat. The horses in a gentleman’s 
drosky were always well groome(b and the harness 
very prcjtlily Avorked, and ornamented uith small 
shells or beads, as I have sometimes seen military 
bridles at home. 

The lower class of Russians are clothed, both 
winter and summer, in a sbeep-skin coat, or shube, 
as it is called, Avhich, we were told, is usually 
changed for a new one only about once a twelve- 
month, and frequently not even then ; so that, 
toAttards the close of the period, its condition may 
be more readily conceived than described. 

A large proportion of the lower^orders^ being still 
in a state of vassalage, are obliged to wear their 
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'beards uncut: none but those who are free are 
allowed the luxury of shaving. This is contrary to 
what the Czar Peter intended^ but he never could 
succeed in forcing his bearded subjects to use the 
razor, who submitted to pay a tax rather than be 
obliged to make themselves clean. The present 
Emperor began his reign by courting popularity, 
but, unfortunately, he has wholly mistaken the 
road to gain it. Had he, like Bernstorff, had the 
moral courage of emancipating all the crown jcrfs 
from their feudal bondage, and set this noble ex- 
ample to the great landed proprietors, he would 
have done an act which would have repaired an 
omission of his great ancestor, and would have 
carried the name of Nicholas down to posterity 
with that of Peter, as a regenerator of his country. 

The hair on the head of the Russian male is very 
thick and coarse, generally parted in the centre, 
and invariably cut quite straight and even the 
whole way round the back of the head, the lower 
part immediately above the neck being shaved 
close ; it has thus exactly the appearance 6f a 
basin having been clapt on his head by the 
barber, round which he has clipped with his 
scissors. 

The women have their heads enveloped in hand* 
kerchiefs; but the only thing that struck me as 
remarkable in their appearance was the manner in 
which their breasts are forced down, by means of 
strapping them in as tightly as the soldiers d 
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their waists, which the women arc in the habit of 
doing from their infancy. This unnatural custom 
so much disfigures them, that even a pretty girl — 
if such a one (which I have never seen among the 
louer orders of Russia) were to be met with — 
would appear misshapen and hideous. Judge how 
it sets off natural ugliness ! 

In the great oblong square, where the Admiralty 
is situated, there are two very excellent riding- 
hoirves; the one belonging to the regiments of 
horse-guards and the other to the Emperor: this 
latter is close to the Hermitage. They are both 
of large dimensions, and well adapted for the pur- 
pose they were intended. It was near to this spot 
that we noticed the principal improvements that 
were carrying on in this great city. Facing the 
upper end of the Admiralty, in this oblong, a new 
senate-house was erecting, in which they had pro- 
ceeded, during our stay at Petersburg, with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. On our first arrival, not a 
brick w'as to be seen above the hurdles ; in fact, 
I should iniaginc the foundation had but just 
been laid; but before we finally left Petersburg, 
the building had risen two, and very nearly three 
stories in height. In this respect they would ap- 
pear to be fully as expeditious as our owm builders. 
Th^ number of hands employed was, no doubt, 
great, and labour is cheap enough in a country 
like Russia, where the greater part of the working 
population is^ composed of slaves. The Isaac 
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church, that had undergone so many transitions, 
was also rising rapidly; and, if once finished ac- 
cording to the plan now pursuing, will be one of 
the most splendid tem])les in Europe, with parts of 
it superior, but as a whole inferior, to either of the 
principal churches of London or of Rome. 

The streets of Petersburg are never watered, at 
least were not while w^e were there; and the wirid, 
which generally blew from the east, raised tlie dust 
so as to be almost insufferable ; the eyes, nose, Jnd 
mouth were literally filled with it, particularly in 
passing through the open scpiares where any build- 
ings were in progress. In most of these squares 
may be noticed small octagonal buildings roofed 
over, but open at the sides, the lower part being 
like a well. In the centre of these, during the 
winter season, large fires are lit for the comfort of 
the inhabitants. 

On driving through a part of the town, or, more 
properly speaking, the suburbs of the town, I 
passed a large open piece of ground, where I vyas 
informed that corporal punishment inflicted by fhe 
knout was usually performed — generally on the 
morning of the sabbath-day; and that, if I at 
tended at a certain hour, I might see the whole 
process — and amongst the culprits, very probably, 
females undergoing this dreadful torture; but •as 
there was something so disgusting to ray English 
feelings in such treatment, particularly of a female, 
however depraved and infamous her character might 
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be, I could not bring myself to be a witness to this 
brutal exhibition. I had understood that this se- 
vere punishment had been abolished; but this is 
not the case. The sovereign does not now, per- 
haps, inflict it on his ministers with his own hand, 
as Peter was said to do on his filvourite Menzikof, 
but it is very generally bestowed on culprits of 
various kinds, and sometimes even to the death. 

The knout is generally supposed to be made of 
thou dried skins of fish; and such is the severity 
of the stroke, that, in less than twenty lashes, it is 
said that a death-blow is capable of being inflicted 
by the executioner, who may, perhaps, upon occa- 
sion, receive his instructions for carrying the punish- 
ment to its extreme. The sentence of death is sel- 
dom passed upon criminals; but if it can be carried 
into execution^ by the knout whenever they think 
fit, nothing can be safely said in favour of the 
lenity of their criminal law. And though few are 
publicly condemned to die, banishment to the mines 
of Siberia is nearly tantamount to death ; for the 
culprit may certainly consider himself lost to the 
world : but the severity of this sentence is some- 
what less than formerly, by the improved condition 
of that eastern country and its increased population. 
The Russians are certainly not quite so barbarous 
a race as they have been, and are still represented, 
by some travellers ; they are advancing, though by 
slow steps, towards civilization. Many of the 
punishments which were common in the time of 
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Peter the Great are* not now heard of. The tor- 
ture no longer exists. Confession is not extorted 
by such means as pouring boiling water by drops 
on the bare skull of a suspected person, by thumb- 
screws, or mutilation of any kind. This is one 
step in advance. ^ 

But the state of the law courts is admitted to be 
still so disgraceful, that practitioners and even 
judges are accused of taking bribes from both 
plaintiff and defendant in the same suit; the Czar 
and the sui)reme tribunals are said to be fully 
aware of this abuse, and think . it prudent to wink 
at it, because they cannot afford to make the 
great number of their legal employes honest, by 
allowing them wherewithal to live decently. It 
is said, indeed, that this system is carried to such 
an extent, that whenever a public officer is sup- 
posed to have sufficiently filled his pockets, he is 
laid on the shelf, in order that another poor devil 
may also take a spell at helping himself. This, 
I believe, is by no means an unusual practice in 
despotic governments, and is of Eastern origin* 
I remember, however, to have heard of something 
of a similar kind having occurred in the last cen- 
tury in France. The king had dismissed some 
Intendant of Finance who had been but a year or 
two in office — His majesty has committed a 
blunder,*’ said the dismissed officer with admirable 
sang froid; ^^1 had done my own business, and 
was about to do Aw.** 
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The officers of the amiy are also accused of 
robbing the soldier of a part of his miserable pit- 
tance, barely amounting to about threepence a 
day; of keeping false musters, and drawing the 
pay and provisions of the nonentities; of cheating 
the public, by making fraudulent contracts and 
sharing profits with the contractor. But the most 
revolting of all is the alleged practice, which is 
stated to have been once common, and still par- 
tially to prevail, of the Russian surgeons neglecting 
their patients in the hospitals and putting the 
saving in their ou;n pockets. The continuing to 
draw for their food and medicines, after they have 
ceased to exist, is a minor offence. 

It is difficult to believe charges of such gross 
immorality: I, myselfi cannot but conjecture that 
these are rather the traditions of old abuses, such 
as existed, I fear, near home, in not very distant 
times; but it cannot ’ j denied that a despotic 
government, being vicious and corrupt itself, is 
generally disposed to encourage bribery and extor- 
tion through ithe whole mass of its subordinates. 

But wdiatever grounds there may be, or may 
have been, for such stories, the Russian has many 
redeeming qualities. In point of quickness and 
intelligence, the Russian yields to none. I believe 
there is no people on earth who are such adepts 
at acquiring foreign languages. The lower orders, 
which constitute the great mass of the community, 
may be considered as a mild, patient, inoffensive. 
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and enduring people, extremely good-humoured 
and cheerful, always contented, and always ready 
to oblige, respectful to their superiors, and obedient 
to command ; and even those who are in a state 
of slavery — often nominal, it is true — are well 
treated by their masters, well fed, according to 
their tastes, with a due proportion of black bread, 
garlic, and quass, well clothed, and are, in fact, 
among the happiest people on earth. 

It is true they are disgustingly filthy; but it 
is almost unavoidable in Northern Russia, wdi*fre 
sheep-skin clothing, airless stoves, and close hovels, 
produce vermin of various kinds, from which, let 
me add, their superiors, clad in furs, are not always 
exempt. 

One of the greatest annoyances that a traveller 
is subjected to, on visiting Petersburg, is the re- 
striction under which he is placed with regard to 
leaving it ; — this he is not at liberty to do, until 
his name shall have appeared three times in the 
public gazette, which is published only twice a 
week, so that he is embargoed for ten^days. The 
object of this regulation is» supposed to be that of 
preventing foreigners from going away in debt to 
any of the tradespeople, who are, no doubt, closely 
enough on the look-out. After the name has ap- 
peared the third time, the person is at liberty, if 
he pleases, to make a further stay of twelve days; 
but should he not take his departure at the expi- 
ration of that period, the whole form must again be 
gone through. e 5 
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To my fellow-traveller and myself this was no 
inconvenience, as we intended to proceed to Mos- 
cow, and from thence return ag^in to Petersburg ; 
and our landlord contrived that the naixies should 
'appear during our absence, so that when we re- 
tunied, there was nothing to detain us^ This can 
always be managed, like most other things in 
Russia, with a little interest, that is to say, a small 
bribe. 

Having made this convenient arrangement, and 
prdfcured the necessary passport, we left Peters- 
burg at nine o’clock on the.moniing of the 13th of 
July, in the diligence for Moscow. This, coach is 
something similar to the diligences commonly used 
in France, but of a still more clumsy construction ; 
but we discovered the necessity of its being very 
strongly built, long before we had reached the end 
of our joTiiTiey. I’he body of the coach is very 
large and roomy, and is li nited to carry four 
passengers. The coupe in front accommodates 
one, who sits next to the conducteur; and this, in 
summer, woi^jid be, except for the neighbour, by far 
the most pleasant seat. In the rear is another 
coupe, which I cannot too strongly advise all tra- 
vellers most carefully to avoid, as from sad expe- 
rience I have learnt the misery of it. This con- 
veyance, the only one of the kind between the two 
caijiltals, starts but once in the week ; and as every 
other place was engaged when we applied, save 
those in the said miserable postern coupe, my fel- 
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low-traveller and myself had no alternative but to 
become its unfortunate occupants ; which we most 
certainly should Ixave declined, had not the limited 
time we had at our command rendered it necessary 
for us to proceed at once, or to abandon this jjortion 
of our intended excursion ; the delay of a whole 
week would indeed have been a serious inconveni- 
ence to us, situated as we were. 

The price of a seat in the body of the coach is 
125 paper rubles, or rather more than five guineas, 
English money, for a journey of about four ham- 
dred and sixty miles ; and the coup^ two guineas 
and a half. The after coupi is rendered exces- 
sively disagreeable and fatiguing from the cir- 
cumstance of the back of it inclining outwards, 
or overhanging, which prevents the traveller from 
enjoying a semi-recumbent, or even upright, posi- 
tion. A seat against the wall of a shelving garret 
would convey a good idea of the comfort of a seat 
in the after coupe of a Russian diligence ; and this 
w’as our happy position for four days and three 
nights in succession : — almost back-broken, suf- 
focated with heat, smothered with dust, stung* by 
mosquitos, and nearly jolted to death over the 
rough , roads, constructed of logs of wood-— all, 
added to the misery of the, position of the body, 
made it utterly impossible to get sleep during the 
night, and equally so to prevent the attempt a^* it : 
for there was a large leather apron attached to a 
clumsy piece of wood, which &stened across the 
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coupe about the height of the breast^ against which 
the head (naturally inclined to nod) would every 
now and then, by the assistance of a jolt, strike 
with such violence as to remind one that it was 
actually necessary he should be indulged in no 
such luxury as the shutting his eyes. We alighted 
only twice in the day for two hasty meals. The 
whole distance is about six hundred and ninety- 
eight versts, or, as I have said, about four hundred 
and sixty English miles ; and the road, for nearly 
twe-ihirds of the way, is as excellent in some parts, 
as it is execrable in others. 

On leaving Petersburg, the journey is pursued 
over a beautifully macadamized road, as level as 
a bowling green, and equal to some of our finest 
roads in England; and this continued until we 
reached a small village near Torjock; but from 
this spot to Tver, which occupied upwards of thirty 
hours, it was bad beyond all description : in many 
places, being literally impas able, the coach for- 
sook the road, if so it could be called, and was 
dragged across the plain w^here no traces were to 
be seen. Frdin Tver to Moscow the road is again 
macadamized and kept iii the most perfect order, 
so that we may reckon that altogether about two- 
thirds of the whole distance is macadamized. I 
understand the whole has since been completed. 

Ik was a dark night when we crossed the large 
W'aste, or sandy desert, for so it may most truly 
be termed, which lies between Torjock and Tver, 
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and we were in the constant anticipation of being 
upset, a circumstance we dreaded not so much 
from any fear of receiving injury, for we should 
have fallen softly enough in the sand, as from the 
certainty, in such a case, of our being obliged to 
remain in this dreary desert the whole night. As 
it was, the poor jaded horses cotild scarcely move 
a leg onwards, and frequently refused to move at 
all, which they were only induced to do by the 
frightful yells of the driver and postilions, whg^ 
shouted forth their execrations so violently, that 
they must themselves have been pretty nearly ex* 
hausted before daylight. 

A trip from Petersburg to Moscow, or vice 
versa, is thought far more of by the inhabitants of 
the two capitals, than it is by English travellers^ 
and is very rarely performed, except by the public 
conveyance I have been speaking of, and by 
traders, whose occupation may occasionally require 
their presence at one or other of these cities. I 
may safely say that not half a dozen gentlemen’s 
carriages met us, and not one overtopk us, on the 
road ; the only travellers we saw were those con- 
nected wuth the innumerable caravans that met 
us at all hours of the day. Of the little carts> 
each drawn by a single horse, I have counted up- 
wards of sixty in a group, following one another 
closely, and in the whole caravan probably fiot 
more than three men on the look-out, one of 
whom is always seated in the cart which takes 
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the lead: the rest, very probably, sprawling at 
full length fast asleep ; and I conclude, therefore, 
that they take it in turn to drive and attend to 
the caravan. Even the man on duty was not 
always awake, in which case the horses had it 
all their own way. But so well did they appear 
to be trained, that, when they see any*object likely 
to come in contact with them, they of themselves 
move out of the way ; and at night, when their 
^ipnjoach is known to others meeting them, by the 
tingling of the little bells which decorate their 
heads, they invariably go to t.lie side of the road 
when called to, without disturbing their lazy 
drivers. These cart s are very rudely put together, 
and frequently break down ; but being so coarsely 
constnicted, they required little labour to repair : 
the horses too appeared to break down as fre- 
quently as the carls, but no one seemed to pay the 
slightest attention whether, hi theii stumbling, 
they might have bi-oken their knees or not ; but 
they always contrived to get upon their legs again 
with^out nuict difficulty, and without any assist- 
ance : in fact, the cart-horses of Russia are but of 
little value. The jKisl-houses were generally neat 
and well built, and tolerably clean ivithin; but 
little variety is afforded to the traveller in the 
way of provisions. We, however, had no reason 
to complain, as we never failed to procure beef- 
steaks and potatoes throughout the journey, which 
appeared to be a standing dish, though not served 
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up quite in the English style ; but being the only 
dish that was free — and that not always — from 
grease, garlic and oil, it was more to our taste than 
those which contained ingredients so little agreeable 
to an English stomach. The only wine we could 
procure in the whole of this, long journey was at 
one of the post-houses, where we were informed they 
could produce some excellent Champagne of Russian 
growth ; as this appeared to us a great curiosity, 
we determined to try a bottle of it; but, alas^j^ 
proved to be nothing better than — and resembled 
much — very acid cider in a state of effervescence. 

At almost all of these post-houses, when we 
changed horses at night, I noticed a number of men 
stret(’hed out at full lengt.li on the ground outside 
the house, with no other covering than their shube-> 
skin coats, sleeping like so many pigs, huddled 
together, head and tail, frequently as many ae 
twenty of them in one group. I'hese, I learnt, 
were farmers waiting very patiently with their 
horses to serve as relays. The nights were bitterly 
cold, and it was pitiable to see them so exposed ta 
the weather, but they seemed to manage by their 
sheep-skin covering, and by lying close together, 
to keep themselves w'arm. I should add, that in 
addition to the caravan carts, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing to meet, every now and then, a set of 
unfortunate wretches on their road to Siberia, among 
whom were frequently women and children, march- 
ing under the charge of an escort of soldiers. 
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Most of the peasantry we saw on the road gave 
us an idea of their being in a very abject state. 
This was proved by the cruelty and insolence with 
which our drivers treated them. One instance will 
suffice. Whilst pursuing our journey, we noticed 
some trifling article — a piece of leather I think it 
was — fall from a cart at some little distance before 
us, the driver, as usual, being fast asleep; after 
the cart had passed on, and while the diligence was 
little way in the rear, a poor man stepped 
from the road-side, and appropriated to himself the 
article that had been left behind. Our conducteur, 
who, though active, was but a person of small 
stature, happened to see the transaction, and when 
he arrived at the spot, stopped the coach, and 
springing to the road-side, ran towards the culprit, 
who was in company with two other men, and 
seizing him by his beard gave him a most severe 
chastisement with a sw itch, w^ ich he received with- 
out offering the slightest resistance, w liilst his tw'o 
friends looked on, without attempting to rescue him. 
Tliey^ were all tall athletic men, and any one of 
them might, with the greatest ease, have annihilated 
the conductmr ; and would, no doubt, have done 
so, if he had been one of the bearded tribe. Now, 
making all allowance for the conducteur^s being a 
kind^ of public servant, and the peasant clearly a 
pilferer, such an administration of summary justice 
a little startled us. But the Russians of the lower 
class are accustomed to^ be roughly handled ; a 
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beating is thought nothing of, and frequently passes 
down from .one to another, after the manner of 
Captain Absolute, Mr. Tagg, and the errand boy. 

The first place of any importance that we arrived 
at on the road, after taking our leave of Petersburg, 
was Novgorod, which had evidently once been a 
fine and flourishing city, but, with the exception of 
a few handsome buildings, apparently of recent con- 
struction, the houses are generally in a dilapidated 
state. The coach merely stopped to change hnrsng^^ 
and allow the passengei*s to partake of a hurried 
meal, so that we saw little of it. I managed, how- 
ever, to pay a short visit to the very ancient cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia, which still rears its venerable 
head far above all other buildings. In this cathe- 
dral is preserved the body of Vladimir the Great, 
one of the founders of this empire, and from his 
having introduced Christianity is, I believe, canon- 
ized as one of the Saints of their church. He is 
styled in the patents of the order of knighthood, 
named after him, The Holy Apostle-like Prince 
Vladimir.*' He^ lived upwards of eight hundj^d 
years ago. 

Vishnei Volotchok was the next place of import- 
ance that we arrived at. This town was nearly all 
built by Catherine II., to the memory of whom, as 
is justly due, a fine monument is here erected. ^It 
is the central town betw^een the two capitals, which 
are connected by means of a canal. A fine quay 
on the Volga, and a large basin, give every facility 
to the shipping. 
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I should have mentioned that, on our journey 
from Novgorod, we crossed the Valdai Mountains, 
as they are pleased, rather too magnificently, to 
call them — for Primrose Hill, in the outskirts of the 
Regent’s Park, would, I believe, overtop the loftiest 
of those wc crossed. They are the qply hills that lie 
between the two last-mentioned cities, the country 
being otherwise a dead flat. Pursuing our route> 
we reached I’orjock, where we remained upwards of 
mOQ, hour to dinner. The wejflSier had become very 
cloudy just before we arrived, and there was every 
appearance of an approaching storm; this induced 
the postilions to hasten on to the end of their 
journey, which we had hardly reached, when we 
were visited by one of the most awful thundcr- 
fitorms I have ever witnessed. A vivid flash of 
lightning burst into the room where we were 
sitting, which was instantly followed by a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder hat shook the wdndow- 
frames, and seemed to threaten to bring the whole 
building about our ears. What mischief it might 
havp done I hnow not, as we left the town soon 
after the storm had passed over ; but a poor painter, 
who was employed in painting an adjoining room, 
fell from his ladder to the floor, more frightened, 
liowever, than hurt, as was afterwards ascertained* 
Torjock is famous for its leather, which is pre- 
pared in a peculiar mamner, and is beautifully 
worked into boots, shoes, slippers, and other ar- 
tidesi in all the different colours of the laiiibow : 
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some are embroidered with gold and silver wire, 
^nd are exceedingly pretty. We made several 
purchases here, not very cheap, although we bar- 
gained hard with the man, which it is always 
nec€»ssary to do, and got them for a much lower 
price than he first demanded* 

Ihe houses of all the villages through which, 
we hod hitherto passed are built of logs of wood, 
roughly put together, and, by the occasional 
glimpses we got of them, the interior appeared t^ , 
be very squalid and miserable. The gable ends 
face the road, each house having a single hole, and 
the better sort a solitary window, wliich seems 
rather designed for a look out, than for the adihis- 
sion of light and air. Dr. Clarke has observed, 
what is perfectly true, that a head may generally 
be seen stuck out of these holes as if from a pillory. 
The inhabitant, s gave us the idea of indolence per- 
sonified ; they were a dirty looking set of people, 
and it was utterly disgusting to see them, as we 
did, at all hours of the day, seated at the door of 
their houses, relieving one another from the many 
troublesome guests that must necessarily be lodged 
in a head overgrown with coarse and rugged hair : 
but the same practice is equally common in the 
capital, where I have frequently seen as noany as 
three or four at a time together performing this 
kind but disgusting office. However, in justice, to^ 
the poor Russians, we should recollect that simihtr 
exhiintioiis are to be seen in more favoured 
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and that they are not altogether obsolete nearer 
home. 

The next large town we arrived at was Tver, so 
written^ but pronounced Twer. This town is beau- 
tifully situated on the Volga, at the junclioii of the 
Twerca with this noble river, over \^iich is thrown 
a bridge of boats ; this bridge, but a short time pre- 
vious to our arrival, had been so materially damaged 
by a flood, as to render a ferry necessary until it 
^^ould be repaired, and this had only just been 
completed when we crossed it. The same miserable- 
looking villages, which I have attempted to describe, 
continue for the remainder of the journey to Moscow, 
Kliim being the only one that presented the slightest 
appearance of anything like comfort or cleanliness, 
in which respect it w^as so totally different from 
all the others,! that it was diflicult^ to believe it to 
be a Russian town. 

Some of the floating hi Jges, over which we 
crossed, are of an ingenious though simple con- 
trivance, quite new to me. They arc formed 
of logs of wood, which float upon the surface of the 
winter, and are secured at each side of the river to 
prevent their drifting aw^ay. These bridges rise 
and fall with the flooding of rivers, and are very 
common throughout the country. From Kliim 
there is but little variety on the road ; the country 
is fiat, and mostly covered with forests : there is 
nothing, in fact, to interest the traveller till he 
arrives within four or five versts of Moscow, when 
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he passes the large and splendid, but cumbrous, 
palace of Petrovsky, created for the accommodation 
of the court when they visited Moscow. We did 
not sec the interior, but we were consoled by being 
told there is little worthy of mention within its 
walls. It is built of red brick, and stands close to 
the roadside, forming a most conspicuous object, 
particularly after having passed through nothhig 
but villages of wooden logs, which could rarely 
boast of a brick building : few of these, howevc;*," 
were without a church, but even that is generally 
built of logs of W'ood ; and logs of wood invariably 
constitute the pavement of the streets as well as of 
part of the road. 
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General Appearance of, from the Kremlin — Description of— 
Churches— Superstition— Public Buildings — Bazaar — Beautiful 
Square — ^Museum — Public Garden — Amusements — Gipsies— 
vauibBaths and River Bathing — ^Various Inhabitants— Burning of 
Moscow. 

On the evening of the 16th wo arrived at Moscow, 
almost without knowing it. We had, or some 
time, strained our eyes to little purpose, not to 
mention the danger of being jolted out when we 
stood up to peep across the overhanging hood of 
the cabriolet j nor to hint at the filthy state in 
which we made ourselves, *^'y the dust and dirt that 
had accumulated upon it ; — 

** He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up.*’ 

But, at last, we reached a barrier, beyond which 
we found ourselves in the midst of a long row of 
straggling houses, interspersed with pig-styes, dung- 
hills, and splashes of water, and were informed by 
out conductor that we were now at the end of our 
journey. Can this be Moscow ! I involuntarily eja- 
c^Ii^ted — Moscow! reiterated my companion — 
impossible ! It was no little consolation, however, 
although the place we halted at wore no promising 
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aspect, to have ended, anywhere, a tedious and irk- 
some journey like that we had undergone. It was 
late in the evening, and we looked forward with no 
little pleasure to find ourselves, ere long, at a house 
to w hich we had been recommended. We accord- 
ingly engaged two droskies to convey us to the 
place. A Russian gentleman, who had travelled 
with us from Petersburg, very kindly took the 
trouble to give every necessary direction to the 
drivers where to set us down ; but to our indor 
scribable misery and vexation, when — after being 
once more rattled and jolted over the rough stones 
for about an hour, first up one street, then down 
another, frequently arriving at the very point from 
whence we started — ^we at last came to a dead 
stand ; then, without any reference to us, the dri- 
vers eiitei’ed into a long, and seemingly angry, 
debate, to wdiich we were doomed to listen without 
comprehending a word, and utterly unable to ascer- 
tain whether they were ignorant, or only pretended 
to be, of the place to which they had been directed 
to take us; or whether it w^as not » mere trjck 
either to prolong the time, with a view to enhance 
their demand, or to oblige us to put up at some 
other hotel, in which they might, perhaps, be more 
immediately interested. Be this as it may, we 
were very well satisfied to find ourselves, at last, not 
at the right house, but at the door of one Mr* 
Copp, of whom wc had frequently heard, and hoped 
to find as generous and jolly a fellow as his re- 
nowned namesake in the farce. 
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On alighting, we were at once taken up into the 
attics, and shown into a double-bedded room, all 
other parts of the house being full. Under our 
present circumstances, however, we were not fas- 
tidious, but thankful to get housed, upon anyternis^ 
not doubting, after our four days^ and nights’ jolt- 
ing in the after coupe of a Russian diligence, we 
should not be long before sound sleep overtook us : 
and in this wc were not disappointed. 

Early the following morning wc vrent in .quest of 
the house, which had caused us so much trotible 
the preceding evening, but here, also, we found all 
the apartments occupied; how'cver, the landlord, 
an Englishman, of the name of Howard, recom- 
mended us to the hotel of Mr, Crouse, a German, 
whose death I have since heard of with regret, for 
he was a civil and respectable man ; and in such a 
strange place, and after so much fatigue and disap- 
pointment, one feels grate' d even for the hospitality 
of a good-natured innkeeper. Here wc found our- 
selves quite comfortable during our stay at Mos- 
cc^i^, and we had reason to consider ourselves 
very fortunate to have got into these lodgings, as 
Mr. Copp’s garret proved to be more than suffi- 
ciently expensive. 

The first object of our attention in this city was 
the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Czars. 
Entering wdthin the walls of this extraordinary 
place, and viewing the city from its terrace, it would 
bo difficult to convey any adequate idea of the im- 
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pros^ion 'which it cannot fall to make upon the 
mind of a stranger. The cha'-acter is so tol ally dif- 
ferent from that of any European city we had yet 
seen; there was so much of the fantastic architecture 
of oriental mosques and minarets blended n it h every 
various form of European edifices, that the eye be- 
came bewildered by the crowds of objects opposed 
to it. Viewed from this point, the city appeared 
one larjre cluster of cburches, monasteries, and con- 
vent s, surmounted by innumerable spires, domes, 
cuj)olas, and minarets, varying in height, bulk, 
and ilocoratlon, soine painted red, some green, 
others blue; and those that were not gilt, were 
sjdendid in bright copper, but almost all of them 
tip])od with gold. The pavilion at Brighton af- 
fords no bad specimen of some of the bulbous-domed 
cliurclics of Moscow. On the domes and cupolas 
w ere polos erected generally bearing massive crosses, 
richly oriiamentcd with glittering chains hanging 
gracefully from their summits. When it is stated 
(hat the number of churches, monasteries, chapels, 
convents, and other buildings appropriated to reli- 
gious purposes, amount very nearly to a thousand 
— some say more — and all of them more or less 
decorated with gold or paint, some idea may bo 
formed of the effect produced by the congregated 
mass. Some writer, in speaking of the vast num- 
ber of places of religious worship, observes that 
they are only exceeded by the number of brandy- 
shops. Dr, Clarke has given a lively and charac- 
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teristic description, which every one who has soon 
Moscow must admit to bo but little exaggerated. 
He says, — 

Numerous spires, glitering with gold, amidst 
burnished domes and painted palaces, appear in 
the midst of an open plain, for several versts before 
you reach the gate. Having passed, you look 
about, and wonder what is become of tin* eity, or 
where you are ; and are ready to ask once more, 
'^low far is it to Moscow ? ^J'bey w ill tell you 
‘This is Moscow r \hu behold nothing but a 
wide and scattered siibui b, burs, gardens. ])igsties, 
brick wjdls, churches, dunghills, j)ala(‘es, timl)er- 
yards, warehouses, and a refuse, as it wcm'c, of ma- 
terials sudicieut to stock an einirire with miserable 
towiis and miserable villages.” 

This w'as precisely what we saw’ ami felt from 
tlio moment we were set down in ♦he suburbs from 
the diligence, till we reached our lodging. But 
the Doctor continues: — “One might imagine all 
the states of Europe and Asia had sent a h\iildimr, 

o * O-' 

hf way of re])reseutative, to Moscow ; and, under 
this impression, the eye is presented with de])uties 
from all countries, holding congress : timber huts 
from regions b(*yond the Arctic; plastered palaces 
from Sweden and Denmarky not whitewashed since 
their arrival ; painted walls from the Tyrol; 
mosques from Constantinojde ; Tartar temples from 
Bmharia ; pagodas, i)avilions, and viraiidas fj-om 
Chinn; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, prisons. 
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and public officos froTii France ; architectural ruins 
from Rome ; terraces and trellisses from Naples; 
and warehouses from JVappmg 

The river Moshva, ilowin*^ at llie very foot of llic 
Kremlin^ and winding its serpentine course t hrough 
the ton a, is a fc'ature in the panorama, which^ though 
not very conspicuous, cannot fail, by association, -to 
excite an interest in the spectator; being that piece 
of water ou wliich the Czar Peter first, learnt tlie 
rudiiuents of nasigatiou in a small boat, which was 
afterwards carried to Petersburg, and there, as I 
have a liH'ady observed, consecrated as the first germ 
of the'Pussian navy, under the name of the Little 
Grandsire. 

The open country towards the west, over which 
is scattered many a beaiitihd villa, and the dark 
range of the low hills whieli bound it, form ..tlio 
backgrtinnd of a a cry striking picture. It seemed 
a scene of romance and, siuTonnd<‘d as we were with 
the “ tliousand’’ towers ami spires and domes, we 
alniOfc;l fancied that we saw one of tliosp ideal cities 
and palaces that we had read of in tlie Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Hie Rnmilin is a citadel and indeed almost a 
city in itself ; it contains a great -number and 
variety of buildings, many of tliom of a singular 
and whimsical construction — evidently, by their 
bulbous domes and minarets, of oriental fashion^ 
and in all probability originally built by the Asi- 
atic Tartars. It stands on a slight eminence, about 

F 2 
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the centre of tlio town, from which it is inclosed by 
a lofty wall. Kept exceeiliiij^ly clean by a kind of 
whitcwasli ; and the summib at first si^lit, appears 
to be erenated, but is in fact decorated with a pecu- 
liar kijid of open fretwork. The principal buildings 
contained within it are as follow, viz. : — 

The Palacis the Treasury, the Senate House, 
the Arsenal, three Cathedrals, St. Nicholas Church, 
^the Ascension Nunnery, llie Choodoft’ ■Vlonasleryj 
the Grand Duke Nicholas’s Palace, and Ivan Velikiy 
(St. John’s Belfry), besides several other smaller 
churches and buildings, the latter of which are 
chiefly the public offices of government. Tlie 
tower of Ivan Veliki commands an extensive 
prospect from its great height, which is said to 
be about 200 feet : it is ascended by a winding 
' staircase. Within tlie tower are several sets of 
bells, all of consldcTable size ; but in the body 
of the building to which the tower is attached, 
is suspended a bell of enormous magnitude. But 
Great Bell, of which so much lias been said 
and written, lies embedded in the earth at the foot 
of the fower of Ivan Vediki, from whence it is gene- 
rally supposed to have fallen in the fire of 1701, 
though the fact is much doubted, and not without 
reason ; for, by an inscription on the bell, it appears 
to be more than 300,000 pounds English in weight, 
or 150 tons. It is not likely that such a mass of 
metal was ever suspended, whatever the Russians 
may say to the contrarY It is far more probable 
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that it was cast in the pit where it now lios, and 
having failed in tlie casting at the rim of the mouth, 
where there is a large chasm, said to be broken in 
the fall, the Russians were unwilling to record the 
failure of this prince of bells, which, as appears by 
the inscription, was cast by order of the most j)ious, 
most potent, and most great Gosudaringa, the Em- 
press Anna Ioannovna, Autocratess of all Russia, 

in honour of the Most Holy Mother of God.*’ It 
has a tongue proportioned to its size, lying on the 
ground not far from it. 

Immediately over the bell, the pit or cavern is 
covered with a platform of planks, level with the 
ground, through which is a trap-door, always kept 
padlocked ; but the person who has charge of the 
key is generally at hafid to open it for visiters, and 
receive a small contribution. We descended by 
means of a roimh wooden staircase or ladder, to a 
second stafje erected round the bell about the midst 
of its height. I had scarcely set foot upon it, be 
fore I found the air of the pit exceedingly foul, 
oppressive, and damp, by being so closely con- 
fined ; but ou stepping down by a ladder still 
low’cr, ill order to sec the lowTr part of the bell, 
the atmosphere became so foul as to cause the 
greatest difficulty in breathing. 1 was beckoned 
to by the man who showed the bell, who made 
signs for me to come up, and who was wise 
enough to remain on the stage himself. I hur- 
ried up again as expeditiously as possible, which 
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had I delayed doing but a few seconds^ I felt that 
I should have been deprived of the power to ascend. 
While at Moscow, we heard that a young co\intry- 
man of ours, who had descended the pit, remained 
rather too long below, and the consequence was his 
confincinent to his bed (where har^ still was), in a 
dangerous state, and remained so at our departure 
from Moscow. 

There are several very large pieces of cannon 
j)lared round and about the Arsenal, the most re- 
markable of which is the great gun, excellimcej 
in a country where everything is great. It is, how- 
ever, no match for the great bell, though it deserves 
to be set down as a curiosity. We were not quite 
easy in looking too nearly at this large piece of 
ordnance, recollecting that Dr. Clarke was not 
allowxnl to measure it, and had a bayonet pointed at 
him for even attempting to do so * since his day, 
however, the Russians wouid seem to be a little less 
suspicious of strangers, as we found thei’e was no 
obstruction to our examining it as closely as we 
plcMsed, w ithout any interfercnce*on the part of the 
sentinel who stood looking at us; and Captain 
Cochrane tells us that he sat upright in the muzzle 
of it. 

The entrance into the Kremlin is from an open 
space, through a handsome gatew’ay, surmounted 
with a tower and spire, called the Sacred Gate,’* 
or the Gate of ‘^Our Saviour,” under which a lamp, 
like the vestal fire, is perpetually kept btirning, and 
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through which every person passing, not even the Em- 
peror excepted, is obliged to uncover his head, — a 
punishment in the hard winter season to those who 
must, from duty or necessity, pass to and fro, which 
might, without any great oftcnce to superstition, be 
remitted. This, in fact, has been conceded to the 
soldiers on duty, wdio are permitted to go through 
the gate without taking the slightest notice of the 
sanctity of the spot, a circumstance which might 
not have struck us as anything remarkable, 'had we 
not observed, on the occasion of some grand fast- 
day^ w'hen the numberless long-bearded priests en- 
tered one of the cathedrals in the Kremlin in grand 
procession, displaying their numberless banners, 
crosses, &c., that the horse-guards, who were drawn 
up in front of the church, remained for a long time 
with their helmets otf, their heads broiling in the 
sun, Mile heat of which, in an unclouded sky, was 
at the lime intense. The whole assembled mul- 
titude were also bare-headed ; and, disagreeable as 
it was, we thought it right as spectators to do as 
they did, till, at length, the heat became so insuflfer- 
able, tliat we could no longer hold out, and deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to put on our hats, an act 
which nobody thought proper to take the slightest 
notice of. 

On the occasion in question, every cathedral and 
church, nunnery, and monastery, within the walls 
of the Kremlin, was thrown open. In all of 
them were vast numbers of people going through 
the forms of worship usual in the Greek Catholic 
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churches, more minule in, anil attentive to, the 
many ceremonies which their ritual prescribes than 
the Roman Catholics ; such as frequently crossing 
themselves, bowing at the same time, and occasion- 
ally kneeling on the floor, which they touch with 
their heads, and rise again, nith aiB niiicli rapidity 
as their limbs will allow. There arc no seats hi 
any of the churches, nor would it a])pear alloA able 
to carry chairs into them, as is the cusloiii in 
many places of the continent; indeed, they are in 
the act of bowincr the head duringf the whole time 
they are at jjrayers, and while the priest is reading; 
at particular passages, they bow incessantly for 
three or four minutes together, the eflect of which, 
to us heretics, appeared to be somewhat absurd, 
and almost ludicrous. The nuns of Russia are, 
like the nuns everywhere else, old, or ugly, or both. 
Here they were, all that \vc saw, frightfully hiikkius, 
and reminded me of the witches in Macbeth ; — 
many were so bearded and wrinkled, that I w as in- 
clined to doubt to which sex they belonged, and 
ready to exclaim w itli the Thane — 

■ ■ ■' - “ You should 1)0 women, 

And )’et your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so.” 

The relies in the cathedrals and in all tlic-cl lurches 
arc innumerable, and seemed to be highly valued 
by the peojde, which is not generally the case in 
Roman Catholic countries. In a snu" little corner 

O 

of one of the churches in the Kremlin, I observed 
many crowding round the hody apparently of one of 
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their saints, which having kissed, they paid their 
money to the priest, and retired. On pushing for* 
ward, I found that my suppositions were correct. 
The only part of the body visible was the head, but 
from appearances there could be but little doubt that 
the whole of it was there, as I could observe some- 
thing ill the shape of an entire figure of a man be- 
neath the clothes, Tiie face, if it really was not a 
wax face, appeared in good preservation, but there 
arc so many tricks and impostures in these holy^ 
places, that it might be one or the other. 

The Patriarchal Treasury, which is in one of the 
numerous churches, J believe that of St. Pliilip, is 
deserving of attention, as it contains several very old 
and curious manuscripts, sacerdotal dresses, and 
relics of all sorts, besides the vessels for making 
the holy oil, which, it seems, is prepared once 
every year, with great ceremonies. But the 
Cathedral of the Assumption is by far the most 
extraordinary, as well as the most interesting, of 
all the numerous churches w'e had visited. The 
walls of its interior are completely covered from top 
to bottom, as is also the ceiling, and the pillars that 
support it, with full-length portraits of all the saints 
that were ever heard of, and probably of some that 
never were. The figures are as large as life, and 
are mostly covered with gold leaf, the expense of 
which must alone have been considerable. Amongst 
these portraits arc to be seen that of the Almighty, 
of Jesus Christ, and of the Virgin, 

F 5 
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' I have mentioned the churches, with their domes 
and spires, of the Kremlin ; but there is one out- 
side, and situated at the upper end of Heau- 
liful Square,” (called Place Rouge hy the French,) 
and not far from the Sacred Gate, more fantas- 
tical and Mahometan-like than ^any other in 
Moscow. It would be impossible, from description, 
to convey anything like a correct idea of this whim- 
sical structure, more whimsical, because more irre- 

^gular than, though much in the same stylo as, the 
Pavilion at Brighton. It is dedicated to St. Basil, 
and is said to have been erected about the middle 
of the sixteentli centuiy, by tlio Tzar Ivan Basil- 
ovich IL It is surmounted by a mullitude of 
cupolas of the bulbous kind, all painted in various 
colours, some being of azure blue, others enu‘rald 
green, and many of a deep vermilion (*oloiir ; each 
of them decorated with gilded crucifixes, and pen- 
dent chains. Three or f ir of tlie cupolas or 
domes are ^Yorked out in such a manner as to present 
the external coating of a pine-apple, eacli projecting 
knob or point ^f which is painted in difFcrcnt colours. 

llie Imperial I'reasury is well worthy to be 
seen. It is a handsome building, about 560 feet 
long, and 150 wide. We considered ourselves for- 
tunate in having gained admission, which we were 
told would he a matter of some difficulty ; we had 
heard that it required an order from some of the 
commissioners or directoi’s, and that there would be 
some trouble in obtaining one ; however, we con- 
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trived to maiiagfc it without making any interest, 
except, that which generally succeeds. That this 
was a matter of some favour, after all, appeared by 
the rejection of a Russian gentleman, who, seeing 
our party go in, endeavoured also to obtain admis- 
sion, but was positively refused, on which he threw 
himself into a most violent passion, stamping with 
his foot, and putting his whole frame into motion ; 
bcmig evidently tlie more irritated that strangers 
sliould be allowed a privilege that was denied to a 
native. ''Flit' only excuse that the porter made for 
refuang hmi was, that it was past the regulated 
hour: buf this did 'V' b;, any means pacity him, as 
w(‘ hiul onU just been admitted ourselves. What 
beriuiie of him 1 know not, but he failed to gain his 
point. 

An cxaimnation of the Treasury pleased me more 
than anything we had yet seen in Moscow. The 
collection of jewels and precious stones of every 
description is v(ny extensive, and said to be more 
valuable than those in the ])alaces at Petersburg. 
The crowns worn by the Tzars and* Tzarins jare 
tastily arranged upon stands around the large room, 
affording a great treat to the lapidary, and interest- 
ing also to the antiquary. They commence from 
the time of Vladimir, in the year lllfi, and are 
brought down in regular succession to that of Peter 
the Great, The wardrobes of the respective sove- 
reigns are kept in this room, and some of the dresses 
are, as may be supposed, exceedingly rich, as well 
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as curious. A large pair of jack-boots, with huge 
spurs attached to them, which belonged to Peter the 
Great, have been carefully preserved, and next to 
them, by way of contrast, stands a pair that were 
worn by Paul I., and another by Alexander, and 
also a pair of the present emperor Nicholas^ whose 
smart-looking Wellington boots do indeed form a 
singular contrast with those of his great ancestor 
Peter. 

Many of the coronation chairs, on which the sove- 
reigns of Russia sal , are also preserved, and affortUi 
curious collection of specimens of workmanship, par- 
ticularly that of Ivan Vasilievitch, which is of ivory, 
richly carved and ornamented. This extensive 
building is apparently of recent construction ; the 
apartments arc all spacious, lofty, and elegant. 
In a room on the ground-floor is exhibited a large 
model of the Kremlin neatly and curiously executed, 
which gives a very perfect idea of it. This model 
was made to illustrate a plan which had been pro- 
posed of erecting a skreen or narrow building several 
sforjes high, the whole %vay round the Kremlin, in 
place of the present wall, which was at one time 
intended to have been carried into execution ; but 
In consideration of the enormous expense that would 
be required to complete it, the idea has, very wisely, 
been altogether abandoned. In the same room is 
also kept a model of the roof of the military exercise 
house, an immense building, remarkable for its flat 
ceiling, being said to be, and perhaps is, the largest 
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of the kind known: it rests entirely on the four 
walls, without any other support; but though, at 
first sight, it appeared to be perfectly straight or 
horizontal, yet, on a closer inspection, it was obvi- 
ously in a small degree curved or arched. This 
room is considerably more than 500 feet long, about 
160 wide, and 50 high. 

Immediately without the sacred gate of the Krem- 
lin is the Beautiful Place,” or square, as alrerdy 
noticed. Most of the buildings that inclose it arej^ 
modern, and some of them recent. It contains the 
best sliops in Moscow. An arcade extends the wliole 
distance along one side of the square, under which 
is a bazaar, consisting of one continued line of shops, 
or rather stalls, for they are deserving of no better 
name, ivhere jewellery, books, wearing apparel, and 
every article that can be thought of, may be pur- 
chased just as in the Palais Royal of Paris, but in 
a much humbler style. We were here assailed on 
all sides by a crowd of long-bearded, dirty-looking 
persons, who pressed round us anxiously endea- 
vouring to induce us to purchase lh«ir goods,y-so 
urgent that we found it difficult to shake them off. 
One has heard of bowing a person out of a room, 
but here the danger was to be bowed in, for in 
going along we ivere frequently either actually 
pushed into their shops with all possible civility, or 
obliged to walk into them in order to avoid coming 
in too close contact with their beards, of which I felt 
a kind of horror, for they were very much akin to a 
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JeA\ *s beard. But the greatest difficulty we had as 
to get past one of the shops In which sold. 

At the outside of each of these yin-shops are 
* invariably statioiw'd two or three young men or big 
boys, drest u]) in a pink-coloured coat which folds 
over the breast, and ib tied in with a sash at the 
-naist; and loo'sc blue Irowsers^ which are tucked 
into a clumsy pair of boots. They wear their hair 
very long, reaching orn each side more than half* 
t way down the arm, and divided in the centre. 
When any one passes near one of these shops, these 
decoy-ducks plant themselves dirtotly in his way, 
and commence a series of salutations, bowing almost 
to the ground, — their hair falling down like a horse's 
tail each time, and entirely covering the fkce. Tlie 
apiK'arance and the manner of th^ youths wore 
truly ludicrous, lire annexed sketch will perWps 
serve to convey an idea of them. 

The quass, which is caniiiad about in glass 
decanters and sold iu the streeits, is a very diBbrent' 
Uqubr to that which is sold in tha shops 1 am 
speaking of, which, so &r from beingsinpleasatit like 
the ooMttoa quass, is real;l|||^ a most deUdous 
faOvSMge, ettwcially on a hot summ^’s day^ wltea 
brouj^i up loed fnwa the cellars. It appeared, as 
far as we could judge from the oohnir attd> taste, to. 
be a weshiqphittoc^fied with raspberries ; whenever 
we sudhredi ouvidvM to be bowed iU) we slwa^ 
kkuA compati^* ni(||siing themselves with a |gjlass 
just as ht DloVtoai’a witb a glass of lest 
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Tlu^ property of the shopkeepers in the bazaar 
is protected at night by dogs, who are chained to 
the doors, and who, from their savage appearance, 
would pi’obably not scruple in laying hold of a per- 
son by the leg» if he attempted to go near them. 
IJnd(*r the arcade, a certain number of dogs are 
affixed to a long rope, which is placed from one end 
to tlio other, passing the doors of all the shops, 
which are locked up, and left solely under the 
charg<* of these animals. 

In the centre of Beautiful Square,’* and in front 
of the arcade stands a handbome mouum* iit emeted 
to commemorate the gallant exploits and valuable 
services of Minin, and Pojarskii, who distinguished 
themselves by their conquests over the Poles in 
several engagements, and finally by driving them out 
of Moscow. Tho figures, which arc of colossal size, 
aro of bronze, supported on a pedestal of reddish 
granite, consisting, like that of Peter tlie Great in 
Petersburg, of one block, but highly polished. The 
inscription is as follows : — 

Cmzm Minin 

ANO'PWNCl PoJAHZKn; 

QjsLAtmrvt Russia. 

1818 . 

Immediately beneath the walls of a part of the 
Krendin are some gardens which are much fro* 
q^uentedih the cool of the evening; though 
they aro laid out with considerable taste, Ond 
woll-rollod gravel ^weilks, shaded by the trees tm/L 
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iho lofty wall of tho Kremlin, form a most delightful 
proineiuuh* on the warm summer e\enings, ^J'hese 
gardens are surrounded by an elegant iron railing, 
and aie enteied hj two or three equally elegant 
gates. 

We wore much jdeased with a jisit to the 
Museum attached to the Ihiiversity, which is both 
extensile and well arranged. If is a new building 
erected since the year 181 * 2 , when the old one, and 
its fine collection of '•objects ('f natural history, 
lilnarj. aud philosophical instrumculs, became a 
prey to the flames which de'^(ro}ed so great a jjor- 
tioii of Moscow* in that jear. I>y spocud favour vve 
were allowed to see the anatomiced apaitment of the 
Museum, by wbicli we were \ery much interested 
and gratified. At the farther end of the room, in a 
recess, stood half a dozen entire human skidetons 
behind a cuitaiii, which was drawn aside to enable 
us to see them. One of them is the skeleton of a 
professor of the universitj, who was thrown from 
his horse and died in eonsequonce of the severe eoii- 
tusyL)n« he Imd receiv'^d hi the fall. It was at liis 
own particular desire that the skeleton was placed 
there. The prejia rations were all carefully ar- 
ranged in glass (*ase>. around the room, each with 
its appropriate label. There were also several 
skulls which had been fractured in various ways, 
some evidently by sharp instruments, which had 
made a clear cut, others by eontusions, and many 
of them had been severe ones; but amongst them 
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was one very remarkable, which, from Us oxtrei- 
ordinary thickness, — ^l)cing nearly half an inch, — 1 
should have supposed was perfectly secure from 
any impression being made on it in any way. 

The Petrovskoi Tlieatre may be fairly reckoned 
one of the handsomest buildings in Moscow; it is not 
only nuich larger than, but far surj)asses in archi- 
tectural design, the great theatre at St. Petei‘>bnrg. 
That of Moscow was built by an Englishman, and is 
still in the possession, as lessee, of one of our conntry- 
incii. It was open only one night while ne were 
there, for which Mademoiselle )Sontag, who had just 
arrived at Moscow, had been engaged to perform. 
The price demanded for seats to hear this syren was 
sometiiing so extravagant, that, having frecpiently 
heard her sing in England, we did not deem it 
worth wdiilo to submit to pay for being squeezed to 
atoms on a hot summer night. We might, however, 
have gone on the latter score, as it tinned out that 
the house was nearly empty. 

The Foundling Hospital is a superb edifice, and 
of enormous extent. It is a plain, ^olid, liaiid- 
some-looking building, and forms a very conspicuous 
and interesting object as seen from tlie Kremlin, 
I regret that time would not allow of our visiting 
this admirable institution, to which, we were told, 
w ere admitted in the course of a year not fewer than 
4000 infants. 

With the exception of those already mentioned, 
there arc but few other remarkable public buildings 
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in Moscow; but tliero arc many very splendid 
private-liouses, some of them, however, apparently 
deserted by their owners. 

A short distance from the town is situated a* 
garden, which is much frequented in the evenings, 
and where a great deal of frolic and gaiety may be 
witnossc'd. The company is select, no strangers 
being admitted without tiqkets from some of the 
gentry who are proprietors or subscribers, but the 
** bearers on jiroseiilitig them are required to pay a 
few rubles. It put us in mind of our Vauxliall in 
some respects, though it was diflbrent in others. 
The illuminations were good, and the lamps were 
displayed with muclf taste on either side of the dif- 
ferent w^alks. In the early part of the evening, 
some of the visiters amused themselves with cross- 
bows, — sliooting in turns at a wooden eagle which 
was perclied at the top of a long poh* fixed on the 
lawn. Some wtic sucli good shots that they rarely 
missed hitting the bird, either in the wing, leg, or 
head, which parts, when struck, fell to the 
ground, so thlit, before long, the body was the only 
pfirt left, and to hit that showed the great skill of 
the archer. This is a very common amusement 
amongst the Dutch and Belgians, from whom the 
idea has probably passed into Russia.' The w^ooden 
bullet or peg goes with immense force, and it 
required a considerable degree of strength to string 
the bow, which was no sinecure office. 

When the evening became somewhat dark, the 
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company retired to the farthest end of t he grounds, 
where there was a tolerably large sheet of water ; 
and here fireworks were exhibited for their amuse- 
ment, which were nearly, if not altogether, equal 
to tliose to be seen at Vauxhall : the reflection in 
the water added greatly to the brilliant etlect. [n 
the course of the evening, there was a sham tight 
on this piece of , water betw^een two small vessels, 
which soon became enveloped in lire and sniok^ 
squibs, crackers, and rockets, some of wliich, taking 
a wrong direction, loll amongst the ladies, who were 
arranged on chairs by tlie side of the water. The 
fair dames behaved uncommonly well on the occa- 
sion, and showed great nerve — not a single shriek 
was to be heard — which 1 think would not have 
been the case, had any of our own countrywomen 
been present, as the danger of their dresses catching 
tire appeared to us really alarming : but tiiey pro- 
bably knew', from experience, that there was not 
mueli to fear from the sparks of fireworks. Some 
of the pretlicst-lookiiig females we had set eyes on, 
always excepting the Grand Duchess Michael, 
since we left England, were tliis evening present 
in these gardens ; but they mostly disligured them- 
selves by their manner of dressing, particularly by 
a common custom of inclosing their faces close 
round in plaited frills, which entirely conceal the 
hair, and have all the appearance of nightcaps. 
They were generally of a sallow complexion, as if 
some of the Tartar blood still flowed in their veins, 
and most of them wore a sickly look. 
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As soon as the fireworks had ceased, a large 
and well-lighted ball-room was opened in the 
house which stands on the grounds, and dancing 
commenced with great spirit; but so dense w^as 
the crowd, and the heat so overpowering, that I 
was glad to make- my escape at an early period. 
An excellent military band was in attendance the 
whole evening, and played delightfully — nothing, 
in short, could exceed the gaiety of the scene, and 
every one seemed to enjoy themselves. The even- 
ing is, for the most pari, the time that the upper 
and middle classes of society stir out of their 
houses, so intense is frequently the heat of the 
sun during the day. The thermometer, during our 
stay, w^as rarely below 83® in the shade — a great 
contrast to the state of the weather on the evening 
we first set foot on shore at Petersburg, when the 
mercury then stood at 47°. 

One of our rambles was to the Sparrow Hills, from 
whence w^c had been told the view of the city was 
grand and beautiful, and so we found it. Indeed, 
it far surpassed the expectations we had formed of 
it. The river Moskva flows at the foot of these 
hills, bending its course in a serpentine direction 
through a valley of green meadows, at the extremity 
of which is seen the city of Moscow in all its splen- 
dour. The sun was just sinking tow^ards the hori- 
zon, and its parting rays tipped the gilded spires of 
the Kremlin with crimson light, exhibiting this 
central and elevated part of the city as in a blaze 
of fii*e. 
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On one occasion, we drove a few miles from the 
town to a spot, which was frequented l)y gipsies — a 
singular race, who, like the .fews, appear to he 
scat lered over the whole face of the globe. They 
were evidently a homogeneous race, and quile 
distinct from those who arc to be seen in tlieir 
covered carts loitering in the neighbourhood of 
almost every village in England, robbing the 
industrious farmer of liis potatoes, turnips, and 
othei* vegetables, and not unfrequently walking 
off with some of his live stock. These are a hete- 
rogeneous race, who assume a name to which tliey 
have no claim; but those nc here met with arc 
evidently of Hindoo origin, who have fixed resi- 
dences, and are a decent, wcll-bchavcd people. 
They arc also represented as gaining their liveli- 
hood in an honest way, chiefly by keeping open 
houses of entertainment, where all manner of. re- 
freshments are sold ; and they dance and sing in 
a very peculiar style to amuse their visiters, who 
on fine summer evenings arc frequently very nume- 
rous. They also have a small band of music *in 
attendance, but I cannot speak much in favour of 
their performance, resembling some of our worst 
street music. 

From all the excursions we made into the neigh- 
bouring country, we always returned much pleased 
w ith our rides, — the scenery in many places being 
exceedingly soft and beautiful, and, in some places, 
might be called picturesque. It is studded with 
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neat and tasteful villas, richly ornamented by 
woods, particularly where the Moskva winds its 
course. This river, during the summer months 
at* least, is navigable only by flat-bottomed boats 
or rafts, on account of the shallowness of the water. 
It is also narrow— the broadest part of it, which 
flows through the city, not being wider than the 
Thames at Eton. There are three bridges across 
it w^ithin the walls, one called the Kammennoi 
Mdst, or Bridge of Stone, wdiich, though plain, 
may be considered liandsomo, and is a substantial 
piece of architecture; anofher is called the Mosk- 
varetskoi M6st, which is a flat wnoden bridge, pos- 
sessing but little beauty ; and the third, thrown 
across at the farthest extremity of the town, is 
merely a floating bridge of planks, resting on the 
trunks of trees fastened together, and secured at 
each side of the river by posts. Tliis bridge*, like 
those I have mentioned on the road from 8t. Pe- 
tersburg, rises and falls with every flood. Nothing 
can be more disagreeable for foot-passengers than 
crossing this bridge ; they are frequently liable to 
get up to their ancles in water, should any heavy 
vehicle pass over at the time, the w^eight of w hich 
presses the bridge completely under; and if it hap- 
pens to pass rather on one side, instead of keeping 
in the centre, the bridge sinks considerably under 
the water on that side. 

At a little distance down the Moskva, and at a 
part of it hidden from the sight of the town in coa- 
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sequence of a considerable turn in the river, is a 
spot to which the gentry resort for the purpose of 
bathing, and where there are stationed regular 
bathing-machines. I have frequently seen several 
carriages waiting on the bank whilst their owners 
were enjoying themselves in bathing. Tlie river, 
at a little distance from this spot, becomes very 
shallow, and is full of sandbanks, which appear, 
above the water, the depth of wdiich in any one 
part cannot be above four feet, as I observed a man 
w^ade across it on foot, leading a donkey, and in 
the deepest part he was barely up to his middle. 

I had heard and read so much of the indecencies 
of the Russian baths, and of the otBciousness of 
those who attend them, that I never entered 
within the walls of one of these establishments 
for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of a warm 
bath, without dreading that I should be handled 
in the same rough and unpleasant manner that 
others have been, who have voluntarily allowed 
themselves to be rubbed and scrubbed with birch 
boughs dipped in hot w’^ater and soap, until thby 
have very nearly been suflbeated by the operation 
— an experiment which I never felt the slightest 
desire or curiosity should be made upon me ; and, 
fortunately, I always succeeded altogether in es- 
caping it, having, with some little trouble, made 
the long-bearded attendants understand thatj I 
could dispense with their services. Of the pro- 
miscuous bathing in the river, of which so much 
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has been said, 1 have only to remark, that I never 
saw an instance of any impropriety or indecency, 
and do not give any credit to the relations which I 
have met with. IMy companion and myself have 
fre({nently strolled along the banks of the river 
and, on one occasion, extended onr walk by its side, 
far beyond the suburbs of the city, and the only 
persons that we saw bathing were a parcel of boys; 
and if this be the canso of so much fastidiousness 
in the accounts of some of our travellers, I should 
only recommend them to look at home, and pnrfi- 
cidarly on the banks of the Thames, whi^re there 
is not a day passes during the summer months, in 
which not only hoys, but men, will he found in 
sw^arms between Westminster and Va\ixhall Bridges, 
at almost every hour of the day, annoying the pas- 
sengers in the wherries which ply upon the river 
with their insolent language and behaviour, — a 
nuisance which does not exist at or near Moscow, 
and which ought to be remedied at home by com- 
pelling these bathers to go to the farther side of 
Vauxball Bridge, where they would be quite out 
of the way, and out of sight of the town. 

On the banks of the Moskva, beneath the Krem- 
lin, there is^a small pavilion, within which is a* 
flight of steps descending to the river. TJiis, I was 
informed, is the s\x)t where the annual consecration 
of the waters takes place — a foolish ceremony, per- 
formed in the middle of winter. The procession of 
priests march in great state, and, according to the 
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account I heard, sing hymns the whole way, carry- 
ing banners with crosses on. them, pictures of our 
Saviour and of the Virgin Mary, besides those of 
many of their Saints. The same absurd practice 
of consecration takes place also at St. Petersburg, 
and it is said that women are silly enough to carry 
their infiinis down to be immersed, — if such be the 
case, it must frequently be attended with loss of 
life to the poor children. A story is told — for the 
truth of which I cannot vouch — of a child having 
been unluckily dropped from the hands of a clumsy 
priest, and immediately carried under the ice by 
the stream, upon which he very coolly remarked 
that God had taken the infant to himself,” and 
of course the mother walked off well satisfied. 
Such are the effects of a foolish and superstitious 
rite. 

There was a marked difference in the streets of 
Moscow and Petersburg ; the latter were laid out 
in regular order, straight, broad, well paved, with 
trottoirs on each side, while those of Moscow were 
in general narrow, irregular, dirty, without side 
pavement.^, * in which the foot-passengers are in 
danger of being run over by the droskies and car- 
riages that arc passing tlirough them. In those 
only, therefore, near the Kremlin and the Beautiful 
Square, and on the Boulevards, are fashionable 
people seen ; yet in general the streets of the city 
present a more animated appearance than those of 
Petersburg, being usually thronged with people. 
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Iniymg, and ttansaotmg Uusfluess, of no.nly 

evoiy matiou m the no^d, eacli clivtm^nushod fiom 
the otheip Vy hw o\vn n<ai\e (.O'ltunu, the irual 
variety of ^^hi(h, though ai lust it .iltiuttd oui 
dltenhou, btcam<*eie lung *>() taniiliu, tlial lih>i( 
tho end of a we passed Uieeks links 

ArmcmanSi Cuca^-siaus, Co'»sa<ks Pohs and lai- 
tais, with httlo uotite as tho^i oac dadv niits 
in tho Rtt eets of London — so soon is no\elt\ woiii 
off. Indeed, we soon dib< oxen d that wt ouis(l\es, 
or OMi Urohses, weio tin gnai s( (iniositns ui tlu 
place Among tlu ooud we obentd bnl li ♦ 
equipages that could becallul hamlsonu , a (ouli 
with lour hoi SOS wlndi was so (ounnon at Peki'. 
biug, was laiely to be scon lultn '.tn c ts ot Mo ( ow 
This, %yo wcie told, was not owing to the want of 
means in the < < nlij of ^f^scow win le inan\ v\i althy 
iannlie*- ii -vide, but to then absence at thib season 
of the jeai at tluii countiy scats Ihe piwate 
dioskies, howciei weie lu) far supcnoi to the 
g(ir*rcilit\ ol tl’osc at Pctcisbiirg, and many of 
the hoi St s' most 1\ stalhoub, weie beautiful animals, 
lery mucli lestniiblmg Arabians both m apjioaiaiue 
and action, but larger and stionger. I'hc iiussian 
gentiy ajipear to udo but Uttla;; in fact, a gentle- 
iK^u on h<u«iibaek k very i^een, unless fioine 

young dil^bmatisL who may have passed a httlo 
time wl Xioadw or Paris# 

Through Moscow ooeupies a much larger space 
of gwiund than Petersburg, its population is con- 
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aklorably less, tb6 fortifier not exceeding. 250,000, 
while the latter is said to contain 449^0(to- in, habi- 
tants. They both cah boast .ofnVeiy insti- 

tutions and societies, with i]|«scumJS iend^^dsl||^|dons^ 
that can gratify the curioMaitty for^ j^minjj^te^^ 
knowledge, of the man of saence, literature, or the 
arts, but hitherto Russia has not produced maxiy 
distinguished natives in any of ; < ; 

In the stretns of the two begj||^;ai^ 

rai*oly met with; the dispose 

of them; but in eYefy“ fowh and village on the 
road through which we passed, they were swarm^ 
ing, consisting chiefly of old women and chil- 
dren. When alms are given, they immediately 
commence crossing themselves, and continue to , 
so a dosseu times at least, mumbling something to 
themselves, which, from the tone of delivering it, 
one conclude to either a prayer to some 
saint for their good fortune^, or an expression of 
thanks to the tlonor. The description of persons 
most frequently met with in the streets and squares, 
and most frequented parts of the cit^, are thfe 
priests and monks, who are moving about in swarms. 
The Greek church has unquestionably found a fertile 
soil for the pTOpag^l^ l^ prints, monks, and nfrha 
in Russia; they are, ih' fe#, the 
instruments tbat^dfespotism can best 
and notwithstamltog .all w© bear of the 
sive civilisation of Russia,' it may be susp^ra; 
that tlje priests endeavour to keep Si© ^ple 
^ ^ g2 
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pretty nearly in the same state in ^vhieli tlu'V ner(‘ in 
the sixteentli cenliiry, nlien ]VJast(*r O('or^e 'ruber- 
ville thus wrote, as we liiid il in llaekluyt ; — 

“ Tbe colli is rare, the people rinle, the juiiice so full of pride. 

The realm so stor’d with monks and nuiiiies, and priests on every 
side ; 

The manners arc so Turkie-like, tlie men so full of guile, 

The women wanton, tciu])les stuff* ’d with idols that defile 
The seats that sacred ought to be ; the customs are so quaint, 

As if 1 could describe the whole, I fear my pen would faint.'’ 

It (lid not appear to ns that dniiduMiiuvs^^ is a. 
national vice ; no noti(‘od but tow iiislaiict's of it 
arnonjj the lower orders dnrinjf the wbuh* of oiir 
wanderings in that (?ountry. I should ralhm* say, 
the peasantry an? a cpiiet, orderly, dcc(Mit, and w(*ll 
behaved p(*ople ; and, in corroboration ol* this opi- 
nion, Dr. Lyall, who had many opportunitit's of 
knowing them, sajs that, amongst the peasantry, 
lie has fre(pKMitly had oecasion to noti(*e their tein- 
peraiiee, and that he has even ibund some in every 
village who could not be iiidiieed, on any aceount, 
to taste spirits. 

•The Russians, uho have never been out of their 
own country, be tlieir rank what it may, cannot, 
or, what is more probable, will not, undi*rsfaiid 
what is meant by an English Gentleman. 'Diey 
immediately set liim down for a merchant, and as 
such he is thought but little of; so that travtdlers, 
when they g(*t their pa.ss})orts made out at Peters- 
burg, will do well to rank themselves as noble- 
man y or naval or military ofTicers, under any one 
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of which chaniciers they are sure to nie(*t \\iih 
attciiliori. 

Of the lirsf connap’ation of Moscow, few traces 
now reniaiiK'd. 'Fhe liouses woie mostly rebuilt, 
auilthe ^(Mieral a])])earanc(^ of the town has no doubt 
b(H*ii V(*r\ materially improved, in eonse(|uence of 
that d(‘plortil)le event. 'Hie inhabitants m ill not, on 
any account, acknowledge that they llnnii solves liad 
an\ hand in setting file to the (‘ity, alleginj^ it to he 
a scandalous r(*port of the Fnmeh, on whom tlie 
whole lulium ouixht to rv^\. ^J'he l^'rench, on tlic 
contrary', assert, lliat thev had but a small share in 
tlji> disastrous event, and tlnit tin' Russians were 
tin' first to set fire to tin' city- C\)mit Kostcjpchin, 
ItowcNi'r. wli(> was govin-nor of Moscow at the time 
of the conllagradon, lays the whole of the nidbrtn- 
nate occurnMice to the lhnjK*ror Napoleon ; and, in 
alluding to an a])peal made by him from the island 
of St. Helena to the British nation, in wliieh it is 
stated that “ the Kin])eror personally cx])osed him- 
s»dr, in order to extinguish tin* fire of Moscow,” tl^ie 
Count expresses his surj)rise at se(*ing it» so stated; 
and “ iJial he (Na])oleon) had incurred no danger 
in wishiu;: to save Moscow from the eon flat; rat ion 
in the year 1812. His amazing cflbrts,” he says, 
and greatness of mind were, however, limited to 
mount ing his horse, as soon as the fire appeared, 
and galloping to the distance of two English miles 
from the town, in order to place himself in safety, 
ile passed three days and three nights in a palace. 
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in the midst of a coi*jis of troops, who bivouacked 
and only reluriiod to Moscow on the fourth day, 
when the conflagration had ceased, after having 
consumed 7G32 houses. I was well informed/’ he 
continues, of all that was passing in the town, by 
means of six officers disguised, who remained un- 
discovered (luring the whole of Bonaparte’s stay at 
Moscow; but on his quitting it, he set tire to the 
Palace of the Kremlin among others, and to tlu^ 
Castle of Pctrovski, which had served him as an 
asylum during the grenf coniingrafion. Poriwps 
this was done by him as an act of kindness, wit)) the 
intention of purifying llwin by fire from the evils he 
had been the source of.” 

It never can he ascertained, with atiy degree of 
certainty, who it was that caused this sad deslruo 
tion of property; one ]>arty as stoutly denies, as 
the other asserts, the fact. The most probabh' con- 
jecture is, that it ))ega.n by accident, and was conti- 
nued and spr(?ad by iK)th parties. Rostoj)chin has 
oven been aceusc^d of having himself caused the 
Kremlin to be set fire to. This man, at least, per- 
formed one magnanimous act. lie set fire to his 
own house at Voronovo. The address he placed 
on the church-door of the village assigns his 
motive : — “ l^ight yeai’s 1 enihellished this country 
residence ; eight years I lived happily here in the 
bosom of my family, and under the protection of 
the paternal government of the Emperor Alexander. 
The peasants of this village fly from you, and 1 
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burn my lioiise that it may not- be defiled by French 
robbers.” 

Having satisfied our curios! ty in Moscow, wo 
left that city on tlie 23d, and returned in the 
dilif^encMj, the same way we came, to Petersburg, 
and arrived there on the evening of the 20th. Wc 
were fortunate on lliis occasion to secure inside 
berths, and, by a curious chance, had for our fel- 
low-travellers two of our countrymen, which made 
tin* return journey much more agreeable than tlnit, 
wliicli hroufjlit us to Aioscow. 
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in the midst of a corps of troops, who bivouacked 
and only returned to Moscow on the fourth day, 
when the coniiagration had ceased, after having 
consumed 7032 houses. I was well informed,” he 
continues, “ of all that, was passing in the town, by 
means of six officers disgtiiscd, who remained un- 
discovered during the whole of Bonaparte’s stay at 
Moscow; but on his quitting it, he set fire to the 
Palace of the Kremlin among others, and to the 
Castle of Petrovski, which had served him as an 
asylum during the great conflagration. Perhaps 
this was done by him us an «ict of kindness, with tin* 
intention of purifying them by fire from the evils he 
had been the source of.” 

It never can be ascertained, with any degree of 
certainty, who it was that caused this sad destruc- 
tion of property ; one party as stoutly d(‘nies, as 
the other assorts, the fact. The most probable con- 
jecture is, that it began by accident, and was conti- 
nued and spread by both parties. Kostopchin has 
even been accused of having himself caused the 
Kremlin to be set fire to. This man, at least, per- 
fomied one magnanimous act. He set fire to his 
own house at Vor6novo. The address he placed 
on the church-door of the village assigns his 
motive : — “ Eight years 1 embellished this country 
residence ; eight years I lived happily here in the 
bosom of my family, and under the protection of 
the paternal government of the Emperor Alexander. 
The peasants of this village fly from you, and I 
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burn my house that it may not be defiled by French 
robbers.” 

Having satisfied oiir curio.sity in Moscow, we 
left that city on the 23d» and returned in the 
diligence, the same way we came, to Petersburg, 
and arrived there on the evening: of the 2()th. \\\^ 
nerc fortunate on lliis occasion to secure inside 
berths, aufl, by a curious elianc(*, had for our fel- 
low-travellers two of our countrymen, which made 
tli(‘ return journey mucli morc‘ agreeable than that, 
which ])roug]it, us to Moscow. 
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CHAirrER IV. 

PETERSBURG TO STOCKHOLM. 

Preparations for the Journey — Rules for Postinpj — Vinnisli Paper 
IVliiney — Appearance of the rouiitry — Houl tiers of (kunite — 
Ardent Spirit named Votki — Wyborj^ — FivdericKsham — 
Louisa — IleKingfors — A ho — Navij^atioii among the 1 islands in 
the Gulf of Ruthiiia — Ainval at Stockholm. 

OxN Friday, the 3lst of August » we took our final 
departure from IVtersburg for Stockholm, in a smaH 
carriage which we had purchased for lh(^ journ(‘y at 
the trilling cost of 140 rubles, — about G(. English 
money. It was a sort of w^aggon without springs, 
but this did not prevent it from turning out a far 
more comfortable vehicle than wc had at first 
anticipated. It possessed the advantage of being 
exceedingly light, the body being construe! ed of 
basket-work ; and it was long enough to admit of 
our lying at ftill length; but in consequence of the 
space necessarily occupied by our luggage, w hich 
w'as stowed at the foot of the carriage, we were 
unable to indulge in this luxurious mode of travel- 
ling, which is quite common throughout Russia. 

To prevent jolting, a mattress of straw was pro- 
cured, and placed the whole length along the 
bottom ; and this, with the assistance of a couple 
of pillows of soft down, neatly cased in leather. 
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lifitl llie desired eflfeet, and caused the journey 
as far as Abo to be pcrlormcd witli every possible 
d(»^ree of ease and cotnlbrl. I'he mattresses gene- 
rally used for this purpose are filled with feathers, 
uhieh soon work their way through the casing; 
and I have often been amused to sec a traveller 
alight from his carriage literally covered with 
fiue ! 

Our carriage, light as it Avas — for I could easily 
draw it filong on level ground with one hand — was 
irnariably drawn, throughout the journey, no 
feuer than three horses. Tlie reason of this appa- 
rent extravagance, in having so many horses to draw 
a can iage wliich was of so light a construction, is, 
that the regulations for posting, which arc strictly 
atlhi'red to by the postmast<Ts, require that one 
horse shall he taken for every person in the 
carriage ; and having engaged a servant at Peters- 
burg to accompany us on the journey as an intcr- 
pH'ter, our party consisted of that number. To 
this man, on our arrival at Abo, we pai^l one hun- 
dred rubles for his services. In a wu'itten agree- 
ment w)ii(‘li liad be(Mi drawn up and signed by him 
to prevent misunderslanding, a plan 1 cannot too 
strongly recommend, it was mentiojied that he was 
to provide his own food, which was found to be a 
very necessary prccaulioii, as overj traveller on this 
road is obliged to carry his own provisions with 
him. As far as we were enabled, however, to do 
so, wc allowed him to partake of our fare ; but this 
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was, of course, meant and received as an indul- 
gence, We liad every reason to be perfectly satis- 
fied with his conduct on all occasions ; and though 
we travelled three nights out of the four that were 
spent on the road, he never made the slightest 
complaint, nor appeared to be in the least dis- 
pleased or out of humour, which he certainly had 
good reason to be, had he thought fit to show it. 
I often pitied the j)oor fellow, as I watched him 
at night, jierched on the narrow' box-scat of our 
carriage, with little or no suj^port for his back, 
in constant expectation of seeing him rolling on 
the ground, being frequently unable to keep bis 
eyes open. The fatigue to him must necessarily 
have been great, but it w^as some satisfaction to 
see him amply making up for it when wo arrived 
at tliQ end of our journey, which he did by remain- 
ing, though not actually in bed, yet on his bed for 
two successive days and nights, at the end of which 
period he was perfectly restored to his former acti- 
vity. As a. proof that ho w'as so, he took liis de- 
parture again for Petersburg on the third day in 
one of the common carts of the country, which are 
also without springs, bcihg nothing more than a 
square box with a seat in it, in which the couriers 
travel with their dispatches. 

A great part of the road tb Abo was kept in 
beautiful order : not a hollow nor rut of any de- 
scription occurring until near the close of the 
journey, when it became a little heavy owing to the 
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sandy soil in the neighbourhood ; but even here we 
wore able to travel at a pretty quick pace. 

'I'he posting is remarkably cheap, averaging from 
about throe halfpence to twopence a mile for each 
horse. Our light waggon hurried along at a great 
rate, sometimes with a rapidity that rendered it, as 
we thought, dangerous : on one occasion, in particular, 
wo wore driven by a little boy not more than eleven 
or twelve years old, who drove the poor horses at a 
full gallop lor a whole stage over a road which twisted 
and turned among rocks in every possible <lircction. 
Wo had to pass several small wooden bridges, over 
brooks rippling down the valleys, and hero our 
young driver appeared to lake great delight .in 
galloping at a tremendous rate down the liill and 
across these bridges, by which such an impetus was 
given to the vehicle, that avc were at the top of the 
next on the other side in a moment. 

The three horses wore always harnessed abreast, 
and the third mis of no use whatever, being merely 
loosely tied to the carriage by a slight, rope. TJic 
driver had no control over this horse ; he ran with 
the others as a matter of course, but would now 
and then take it into his head to stop short, or turn 
round, and bring his nose right into the carriage; 
there was nothing to prevent his doing so when- 
ever he pleased, and the driver was invariably 
obliged to dismount from his seat to replace him 
in his proper position. Upon these occasions, it 
was natural to expect that wc should be over- 
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turned ; but fortunatcdy our expectations were not 
realized. 

Wc were only once delayed for horses, and 
that was on a Sunday, when we waited at a 
.small village for about three hours, for the 
return of a man who had been dispatched by the 
postmaster to the next village to procure them. 
With this one exception, tlic horses appearuit to 
be plentiful, and I have no doubt we might have 
been accommodated 'i\ith double the number we 
required at every other station. The expedition 
with which they change horses is surprising, fully 
equalling that of our mail coaches ; but w e inva- 
riably experienced a sad delay in settling the pay 
of the diflbrent drivers, who, .strange to say, were 
generally unwilling to bo paid in silver, and near 
the end of the joiiiiiey, positively refused to accept 
it, and insisted upon receiving ])aper-money ; they 
would squabble for half an hour about a single kopeck, 
wiicii the notes we ga\e might perha})s have required 
that sum to make u]) the amount of the postage, 
and they had no change. The j>aper notes run as 
low as tAventy kopecks, which is, I think, some- 
where about Sc/. English money ; each of them bear 
two signatures : and the manner in which they arc 
executed is admirable. At the top stands the num- 
ber, and beneath is engraved the spread eagle with 
his two necks branching out, and over them a 
crown; then comes a fine flourish in German text, 
showing the value of the note 4icn a long, and 
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1o US quito uninlelligible, uccoiuit in Finnish, written 
on a part richly ornanicntoil willi a semicircular 
zigzag sort of engraving to prevent fraud; and 
lastly^ in the left haml corner, is another specimen 
of engraving, in which, in large eharactcr.s, may be 
seen ‘‘ "20 kop,” and all this for Hd . ! 

There is much sameness in the appearance of the 
face of the country the whole way from Petei’sbiu'g 
to Abo, but neverthcle.ss it is of a pleasing character. 

road lies chiefly through forests of firs and 
birch, which in many placc.s overhang it, someiimes 
spreading their branches quile across it, entwining 
willi each other from the opposite sides, and form- 
ing an agreeable shade. The immense masses of 
granite blocks or boidders scattered over the whole 
face of the eouulry, giv(‘ to it a peculiar character; 
s()me of tlieni are of a size far surpassing that, even 
in its original state, which snpjK>rts the statue 
of the Czar Pelei'. All tliese enormous isolated 
masses of granite must have been lonf oft’ from 
their parent and primitive mountains^, and carried 
to the plain over which they no^v lie scattered, 
by some overwhelming force, whose action, so far 
from .stoi»ping here, has rolled away similar boulders 
across the Gulf of Finland into tlie plains of Russia, 
and probably across the German Ocean, and .strewed 
them on the plains of Norfolk. Professor Buckland 
observes, that in the inland districts of England are 
found “ large blocks and pebbles of many varieties 
of primitive and tiansitiou rocks> wdiich do not occur 
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in EnojlancL and which can only be accounted for 
by supposing* them 1o have been drifted from the 
nearesf continental strata of Norway, by a force of 
water analogous to^ and contemporaneous with, that 
which drifted the blocks of Finland granite over the 
plains of Russia and the north of Germany. A 
diluvial current from the north/’ he continues, 
the only adecpiato cause that can be proposerl, and 
it is one tliat seems to satisfy all the conditions of 
the problem.” 

This road winds among, and around, these huge 
Jind innumerable masses in a very singular manner, 
not unfrequently taking quite a contrary din'ction 
ill order to avoid them. So thick are they strewed 
in some spots, — tossed one upon anotluT in the 
greatest possible confusion, — that seen from a short 
distance they might be sot down, with a little assist- 
ance of the imagination, as the ruins of some ciucieiit 
city, 

A# we proceeded, the surface became undulated 
by hill and dale, both clothed with forests of pine 
trees, hut the eye was occasionally greet (»d by the 
sight of a beautiful lake, which would now and then 
agreeably burst upon the view; but there did not 
appear to be much ground under tillage. That 
this pari of ^''inland was but little cultivated w^as 
too evident, from the scanty and bad quality of the 
subsistence to be met with in all the villages through 
which w^c passed, and in w^hich wc w^rc rarely 
able to procure any other species of provisions 
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than the coarsest brown breath baked as hard 
as a sailor’s bisenit, or burnt rather to a cinder, 
which in appearance it pretty much resembled. 
Add to this a little fish, dried ol* salted, sour 
cream, and sometimes, though not always, salted 
b'Jtter — and yOu have the sum total of wliat maybe 
expected in a Finnish village. Fortunately wc had 
been informed of this scarcity before starting, and 
had laid in a tolerably good stock of tongues, 
chickens, and other ffood tliirisfs, toejethor with a 
small supply of ea\i de vie, which we thought 
would have Ijeen sufficient, with the addition of any 
other be\(‘rage wc might chance to meet with; but 
in this we wore disaj^pointod ; we found nothing 
whatever but the ardent spirit, called FofAi : so that 
when our little stock of brandy was exhausted, we 
had no alternative but to resort to this native liquor, 
wliich w’c had heard much abused and cxecratiid as 
a most \'illainous beverage, but which we did not 
lind to deserve such a character. The llavour is more 
that of whiskey than any other spirit, is cxceediiigly 
fiery^ but, w hen mixt?d with hot w ater and sugar* is 
by no means unpleasant. 

The Fliiiis, as is wdl knowm, are quite a distinct 
race from the Russians, and also from their former 
masters, the Swedes. They are altogether different 
in their features, their manners, and their language. 
Their complexions arc mostly fair, and they do not, 
as far as I observed, allow their beards to grow. 
Their hair is generally much lighter iii colour and 
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not so coarso as that of the Russians. Ft is allowed 
to hang down ihe neck, hut not low^ and is divided 
in the centre. I’heir language appears to be harsh 
and guttural, and they talk so fast as to render it 
difficult, even for one w ho has made some proficiency 
in it, to understand them. In their manner of 
speaking they very much resemble the Irish. 
Drunkenness appears to be an habitual vice among 
them. They drink the votki raw, and in large 
quantities, and are therefore not long in arriving at 
a state of intoxication w’hen they set about it in 
earnest. I had occasion to remark this in one of 
our drivers, wdio had been paid for the stage ho had 
driven us on the moment of our arrival, and who, 
duriiig the quarter of an hour — for ft w as certainly 
not longer — that elapsed whilst we were taking 
our refreshments, before we started on the next 
stage, had managed to get perfectly drunk w ith this 
most pernicious, as it is said to be, of all ardent 

The first town of any note that we arrived at, 
aftbi* leaving Petersburg, was Wyborg, through 
which we passed at an early hour on the morning 
following that of our departure. We were agreeably 
surprised to find ourselves in a fine town w earing all 
the marks of prosperity; many of the houses are 
large, mostly built of brick, and whitewashed, 
'ibe roofs are painted green, and so are the domes 
of t;he churches and chapels, which give a character 
to this town. Its general appearance was neat- 
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ness, and the streets were clean, but notwithstanding 
the presence of some soldiers, who generally add to 
the liveliness of a town, there was nothinor like the 

O 

bustle of business, even though it is a garrison sea- 
])ort town, and a place of some commercial import- 
ance. I'he conquest of Wyborgby Peter the Great 
was the first blow he struck against the power of 
Sweden on this side the (lulf of Finland, while 
Charles XII. was quarrelling with the Turks at 
liender. 

Fredei'icksham, where we arrived on the even- 
ing of the same day, was the next large town ^ve 
came to. It presented a far more animated and 
cheerful aj)pearance than Wyborg. The houses 
are mostly stuecyed, and we passed along a street 
that might be called handsome in any country. On 
catering the gates, our passport was taken away, but 
in a short lime brought back again to the post- 
house by a soldier, who marched into the room w ith 
his firelock shouldered, and delivered it to us, 
marching out again w’ithout uttering a single word, 
and looking as stiff as buckram. • • 

Between Wyborg and Fredericksliam is situated 
the quarry of Peterlax, from whence w'ere cut out 
those c non nous columns of granite, wdiich are 
erecting at the new Isaac Church at Petersburg, but 
as these quarries are at some little distance off the 
road, we did not think it w^orth the delay that 
would have been occasioned by a visit t6 them. 

The towns of Louisa and Helsingfors are th^ 
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only ones thsit I have now to mention which lie on 
this road between Fredericksham and Abo; the 
former is a pretty little town enough^ and the latter 
the largest and handsomest of any that we passed ; 
in fact it has usurped the place of Abo^ and may 
now be considered as the capital of Finland* Many 
of its buildings are of 8tone> and those of brick 
are, generally speaking, stuccoed. It is a strong 
military post, well fortifiedj is situated at the bottom 
of a noble bay, and likely to become a place of gfTeat 
commercial importance. There is an excellent 
quay for the benefit of shipping that resort to It. 
The water is suflSciently deep for the largest ships 
of warj add the great arsenal of Svveaborg protects 
them and the town from any attacks by sea. 

This was the first place on this line of . coast 
attacked by Peter the Greid in person, when in the 
year 1713 he hoisted his flag as rear-admiral for 
the first time in a ship of 50 guns, followed by 
about 90 galleys and 50 flat-bottomed boats, with 
16,000 land forces. The dangers were great from 
nocks and uhoals, but the Czar overcame them all ; 
and the bold enter^ise was crowned with complete 
success, not only here, but along the whole 00 i|it as 
fer as Abo on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The post slationB jat the villages, without one 
n^nmble hovels, and tqtaBjr liinfit 
% Im to think of sleeping in. Nothing 
the wretehed and filthy state of the 
^ some of these houses, vrhioh are only 
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the purpose of writing one's names inithe 
booklt^t at each 6tation> a task by the way Which 
provedvi^^eedingly troubtesome. On these occa- 
sions I harenotic^ the^ w^le family^ apparently 
servants aiad^all> sleeping^ tn ^e same apartment, — 
men, vmmev^ and children stowed away ioithe 
several wooden cheats or cribs, not unlike ^rn- 
binns, that surrounded the room* 

The distance frotn St. Petersburg to Abo is 626 
versts, or about 418 English miles, reckoning two- 
thirds of a mile to one verst, a journey which we ac- 
complished by travelling four days and three nights 
on the road, having arrived at Abo on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 4th of August. It was a severe 
trial for our light carriage, which now began to show 
symptoms of weakness, and to require some repairs, 
had very nearly lost one of the wheels on the 
road, an accident which might have proved rather 
serious, had it parted-oopapany” (as a sailor wpuld 
say) at a time when tve were galloping at the 
furious rate that we generally did, up hill and down 
hill all the same. But though we escaped beiiig 
left on the road, we were put for once to some lHtIO 
inconvenience, having to wait a couple of hours, 
or so, on the Stride of a post-house, at three o*c^ck 
on a raw morning^^ shivering with cold, whilst our 
servant was gone to the neighbouring vilfogo- to 
knock up a blacksmith, which he. Was fortun^^ 
eii<^gh to succeed in doing, whenlhia hcm of Vulcan 
pnt okr wheel once lUorr into a stalo^e^ Wrpai^ 
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It was about two o’clock in the morning when 
we drove into the large court-yard of the inn at 
Abo, and all was still and silent as the grave. In 
vain did wo knock at every door, and tap at eveiy 
window within our reach : not a soul appeared to 
be in existence. Fatigued with a long journey, and 
sadly disappointed with the prospect of sleeping in 
the open air, for 1 had long set my mind on a. com- 
fortable rest, I sauntered up and down the yard 
in a fit of melancholy, and heartily wished myself 
either at home, or again at Petersburg. I was, how* 
ever, suddenly aroused from my despondency by 
our courier, who had spied out a couple of legs 
dangling from a hay-loft, and wdth the utmost diffi* 
culty succeeded in waking the owner of them, and 
in the course of an hour or more we were accom- 
modated with a room, having a couple of sofas, on 
which we slept soundly. 

Early the following morning, we walked down to 
the quay to make inquiries respecting the packet- 
boat for Stockholm, and found that she was all 
rejidy to start but was waiting for a fair wind, which 
the captain told us he did not expect for a few days 
to come, and unfortunately he proved to be right in 
his conjectures. This detention at Abo was a seri^ 
ous inconvenience to us who were pressed for time, 
so that we more than once thought of making the 
best of our way round the Gulf of Bothnia, by 
Tomef^ a journey which would, under any other 
circumstances, have been most interesting, Fortu* 
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nately, however, we did not undertake it, for I 
am informed that the difficulty of procuring horses 
is great, and that, in spite of every effort, the 
chances are, that we should have been a far longer 
period in making the tour round the gulf, than we 
were by waiting for a fair wind, which, by the ^vay, 
after all, we never got. 

On our arrival at Abo, we sold our vehicle to the 
landlord for somewhat less than a third of its ori- ' 
ginal cost, but as it had sustained considerable 
^mage, and required new wheels, two of which 
were only held together by ropes, we were not sorry « 
to get rid of it for that or any other sum, as it 
would have cost more to convey it across to Stock- 
holm than it W’as worth, and when there, it must 
have undergone a thorough repair ere it would 
have been fit for another journey. Before we left 
Abo, however, the carriage had been brushed up, 
and with the aid of a little paint, looked quite smart 
again, and ready for sale to any person who might 
be on his way to Petersburg, and from whom our 
honest host would probably contrive to ^et a greftt 
deal more for it than its original cost. 

We found ourselves comfortably enough lodged 
at the inn. Part of its establishment was a small 
theatre, the only one, I believe, at Abo, which occu 
pied the upper' story of the building. One per- 
formance took place during our residence at the inn 
at which we, as a matter of course, did not fail to 
be present. The audience were seated on benches 
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arranged in a similar manner to tho9e in the pit of 
any other theatre, and the space for these benches 
was divided into three parts; the firat, and that 
nearest the stage, being the most select, and 
consequently of the highest" price, answered to 
the boxes in our own theatres,— the second divi* 
sion to the pit, and the third to the galleiJ 3 % The 
theatre was well attended; that is to say, being 
calculated to hold about 200 persons, there could 
not have been less than 150 present. The per- 
formance was carried on with great spirit, and 
^ appeared to give much satisfaction to those of the 
audience who understood it, w'hich did not include 
ourselves. As far as I could make out the play, 
it appeared to me that all the jokes turned upon 
our own countrymen. The principal characfi^r Iras 
an Englishman, but his representative was as unlike 
one as it is possible to connive ; he was supposed 
to be in love with some fair damsel who rejected his 
addresses. He was on his knees repeatedly before * 
hWj which greatly amused the company; but at 
last folding ^hat he was unable to make any impres- 
sion on the cruel lady, and despairing of ever 
gaining her affec^ons, he threatened to destroy him- 
self, and made preparations accordingly, which set 
the whole audience in a roar of laught^« Sevomi 
eye$ were turned towards ns during the p«vfeim- 

and we made a point of laughing at every 
joke, though it was no difficult matter to do so at 

ga a^rd repraeentatiw of Bulk» Vbk 
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th^tre proved a great source of air^osement to us 
during our detention by a foul wind^ for having 
seen all that was worth seeing, we were much at a 
loss to pass the four days we were detained at Abo, 
one of which was amply sufficient to satisfy curiosity. 
The stage-manager, or the suj>erintendent of the 
coiyw dramaiiquef was one of the most lively, good 
natured men I have ever met with, and spoke 
French fluently. He resided in the hotel, and we 
soon became excellent friends, so much so, that be 
allowed us to attend j;he rehearsals in the mornings 
whenever we pleased. By candle-light the heroes 
and heroines looked tolerably decent and respect- 
able, but when we saw them by day-light it would 
be impossible to imagine a more ill-favoured set, 
imt even in the booths of a country fair in England, 
or at St. Bartholomew. 

On the night of the representation, there were 
many well-dmsed ladies present, and amongst 
them a very tolerable share of beauty. Indeed, the 
audience was chiefly composed of Jbmales. There 
were two very smart-looking young ladice who par# 
ticularly caught our attention, and whom we con-** 
sidered as ^the prettiest girls present. These we 
afterwards discovered were the daughters of ooir 
landlord, but they kept themselves so closely shut 
up that we were not fortunate enough to get one 
ghmpse of them again during our stay in the saiaae 
house. 

The ohserfatery at Abo is situated on an 
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nence on the side of the water, opposite to, and 
facing, the tow^ii, and ib approached by a long 
and steep flight of wooden steps. There is also 
yet reniaiiiiiig a public library at Abo ; but when 
Peter the Great made his conquest of this ancient 
capital of Finland, he took possession of the uni- 
versity library, and sent it to Petersburg, where a 
building was prepared for its reception : and this, 
in fact, was the foundation of the piesent library 
in that capital. What Peter, however, destroyed, 
has been restored by Alexander. The university 
is a plain budding of rose-coloured granite. 

Abo appeared to be by far the most busy place 
we had touched at since leaving Petersburg — ^all 
was life and animation. In the upper part of the 
town, workmen were busily employed in blasting 
the rocks to obtain building materials and £or 
forming a new road, and houses were to be seen in 
progress in every direction. The blows of the ham^ 
mers, which commenced at a very early hour of the 
day and lasted till dusk, reminded me of the noise 
in a dock-yard, when the men are employed on 
ships on the stocks. 

The wind still continuing to blow directly against 
us, without the slightest prospect of its veering 
rounds the captain of the vcsi^, iu which we had 
^gaged our passage, determined to get under weighs 
which was ftcoordingly done to our great joy on the 
evenii^ of the 7th. The vessel was towed out of 
to some little distance by the erew 
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who Sling loudly some curious notes of music as 
they walked along the bank. Night coming on, 
and having got a little "sea room/* the towing 
party returned on board, the mainsail was hoisted, 
and we commenced our voyage across the Gulf of 
Botlinia by tacking among the innumerable rocks 
and islands which lie between Abo and Aland. 

The passengers on board were numerous, but 
they were for the most part fore-cabin passengers. 
We, however, had 1 her good fortune to be in com- 
pany with an English lady and gentleman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lushington, who, like ourselves, had 
been waiting at Abo for a fair wind. From these 
agreeable travellers we received the greatest pos- 
sible kindness and attention. Mrs. Lushington is 
well known to the public from her unpretending 
but interesting little account of a journey she per- 
formed overlaild from India in the years 1827 and 
1828, at which period she was, I believe, and per- 
haps still is, the only lady who has ever crossed the 
deserts. To them we were also indebted for our 
hot having been put upon short allowance of provi- 
sions, of which we foupd there was but a small 
stock on board-— the passengers, as wc found out too 
late, being expected to bring their own with them. 

Our fellow-voyagers at the fore part of the vessel 
were a meny set of people, and seemed to be at no 
loss in finding amusement among themselves. One 
evening, while becalmed among the islands, the 
female part of these joyous passengers took it into 

H 
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i:hcij!^ heac^ to act a play — something, probably, of 
their own extemporaneous invention ; but whatever 
It was, it had the effect of making both themselves 
and their audience laugh immoderately; and thou^ 
we, in the after part of the vessel, understood nptl^ng 
of the matter, we found their merriment wajjp^tch- 
ing, and were obliged to join in the laugh. The 
passengers, also, from their different dresses and 
manners, afforded us a source of amusement in our 
tardy progress. One of the smartest-looking was 
^ gentleman dressed in a light blue frock-coat, but- 
toned closely up to the throat, whom I conjectured, 
from his appearance, to be ^ Prussian officer of some 
distinction, but he turn^ out to be a printer at 
Stockholm. An. old /Wfcian, who could not have 
been far short of seventy, particularly attracted our 
notice in the course of the voyage from her extraor- 
dinary activity : indeed, she seemed^neariy as much 
mt home, with regard to her knowledge of the ropes, 
as any of the sailors, and constantly lent a hand in 
tacking the vessel. 

We were informed, that at one time a steam-boat 
used to run between Aboiand Stockholm, but that, 
unfortunately, they contrived to get her on shore 
last' j^ar among some of the numberless rocks or 
^dbedts, when. she received so much damage as to be 
tendered totally unfit for further service without a 
very expeasive repair; and as we heard nothing of 
tier Abo or Stockholm, 1 conclude the pro- 

]metors thought it the most pudent dtep to break 
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her up : it was said, however, that preparations werfe 
making to replace her by another, intended to start 
on fixed days, which, across this gulf in particular, 
must prove of the greatest convenience to travellers. 
To add to our annoyance while on this passage, 
the accommodation on board the cutter was very 
bad ; there were berths but no bedding, and I was 
therefore, for four nights, obliged to wrap myself 
up in my cloak. The weather, however, was 
delightful though the wind was hard-hearted, and 
nothing could surpass the beauty of the scene, as 
we were pei'petually tacking through the number- 
less islands — an operation, however, which is not 
the most agreeable in a small vessel to tbo^ who 
have nothing to do but look about them, which was 
our case. The necessity of stooping, at least every 
five minutes and frequently oftener, to allow the 
boom to pass over our heads, was> however, in 
some degree compensated by the change of scene 
that it occasioned, giving each time a new appear- 
ance to the surrounding islands. ^ • 

Afier the first night, as soon as it became dusk> 
we always anchored, the navigation among the 
islets and rocks, many of which are scarcely visible 
above the surface of the water, being rendered ex- 
tremely dangerous. For this necessary precaution 
we were indebted to a Swedish gentleman, a pmfes- 
sor, who was a passenger on board, and who prei 
vailed upon the captain to adopt this precautionary 
measure. 


112 
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Of the great cluster of islands^ which almost 
choak up this lower part of the gulf of Bothnia^ 
and which, with the islets and rocks above water, 
amount to not less than three thousand, those 
next to the coast of Sweden are more pictu- 
resque than those on the opposite coast of {^inland, 
which, although very beautiful and well-clothed, 
are not of so bold a character. Few' of them on 
either side presented any signs of habitation, Jbut 
those which were inhabited were occupied only by 
43i few fishermen, and those employed in cutting 
-deal planks by means of small saw-mills, turned 
by the wind, the sails made of deal. They live in 
log-houses, and the little trade they have is in 
wood and fish. This multitude of primitive 
rocks may perhaps be supposed to have their 
origin by resisting that tremendous rush of waters 
from the north, which Professor Elickland has 
-employed for the conveyance of his boulders; 
-scooping out at the same time the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and sweeping away the looser materials near its 
,mouth, and leaving the enormous multitude of the 
firm rocks, which now choak it up, undisturbed. 

On reaching the island of Aland, the largest and 
most important in the group, some Kussian Custom- 
house officers came on board the cutter, and exa- 
mined the luggage of the passengers, but they 
were not very particular in making their search, 
ond did not detain us for any length of time. 

It was here that the conouest of Finland from 
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the Swedes, by the Czar Peter, was completed by 
the capture of Admiral Ehrenschild's frigate, a num- 
ber of large galleys and prames, and of the ^Swedish 
Admiral himself, who endeavoured to escape in a 
boat. The island fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians ; and such was the consternation of Sweden,, 
that Stockholm even was alarmed for its safety. 

At this place our sailors managed, clumsily 
enough, to ground the vessel, but got her off again 
without much difficulty, and some little delay. 
However, we completed the voyage to Stockholm, 
which is about one hundred and eighty miles, in 
four days, delighted when the ship’s head looked 
up the bay and advanced tow^ards that city ; and 
still more so, when we came to anchor at an early 
hour on the morning of the 12th of August, though 
in the midst of a heavy fall of rain, which had set 
in during the night, and which, much to our 
annoyance, prevented us from remaining on deck 
to enjoy the approach by w^ater to Stockholm,, 
which travellers generally describe as highly pic 
turesque and beautiful. * 
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CHAPTER V. 

STOCKHOLM TO HKLSINGBORG. 

The Quay and Shipping — Royal Palace — Picture Gallery — 
Streets^ Squares^ and Statues — ^The Society, or Nobles’ Club — 
Churches— Palace of Drottingholm — Military — Dalecarlians — 
Mffilar Lake — Weateras— Orebro — The Forebud — Wenern Lake 
—Falls of Trolhatteii and Gotha— Gottenberg—flelsingborg. 

On landing at Stockholm we experienced the same 
difficulty in finding accommodation as at Peters- 
burg and Moscow. There is at present but one 
hoteb kept by a Frenchman,, which has the reputa- 
tion of being dirty and disagreeable, as well as 
extravagant. The London Hotel, to which we had 
been recommended, was shut up. After much 
trouble we succeeded in obtaining some tolerably 
comfortable apartments in a lodging-house, situated 
in a good part of the town ; but as the inmates were 
Swedes, ahd could speak no other language but 
their own, my fellow traveller and myself were 
driven to the necessity of procuring everything we 
wanted by signs, which often afforded much amuse- 
ment to our hostess and her servants, as well as to 
ourselves. We seldom, however, experienced any 
difficulty in making ourselves understood, a circum- 
stance which I am inclined to attribute more to their 
good nature and anxiety to please, than to our own 
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skilly though it will readily be allowed that the latter 
must have been frequently put to the test. 

Stockholm, when viewed from a distance, and at 
particular spots, has the appearance of a splendid 
city, but a closer inspection will be apt to disap- 
point a stranger. There are but few buildings of 
any importance, and not much to interest the 
traveller. It possesses, however, an excellent har- 
bour, of sufficient depth of w^ater to admit of vessels 
of considerable burthen close alongside of its quay. 
It was now crowded with merchant shipping* 
with a few gun-boats and galleys. The numer- 
ous ferry boats which ply to and fro are pulled 
mostly by wotnen, pretty w^ell advanced in y^rs, 
who yet performed their arduous task with great 
skill. 

The quay, at all times, presented a lively scene^ 
and was kept in a constant state of noise and bustle 
by the shipping of iron, which is exported' from this 
country in very large quantities. Nor was this noise 
confined alone to the quay. Carts were constantly 
passing through the streets at all hoursn)f the day* 
loaded with bars of iron, the jarring of which ivas 
a perpetual nuisance to the passenger. Copper from 
the Dalecarlian mines, timber, hemp and flax, are 
also articles of export ; manufactures of glass, pot- 
tery, and wo^ns, are chiefly employed for home 
consumption. 

That part of the town, which is situated at the 
bottom of the harbour, is built on an eminence so 
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very steep, that the houses rise one above anotl^r, 
like so many steps, and, like those of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, produce an imposing and pleasing 
effect. The view from the summit of this hill, on 
which stands the church of St. Catharine, is 
sirikingly picturesque. Of the buildings, the royal 
palace is the most conspicuous, as it certainly is the 
most extensive edifice, in the place. It stands upon 
*a slight eminence, overlooking the harbour, which 
gives it a most imposing appearance, it is a square 
building, with wings on each side, the whole of 
brick, stuccoed white, and the fa9ade is richly orna- 
mented with Grecian pilasters. 

The interior contains but little worthy of remark, 
after visiting the gorgeous palaces of Russia. . 7"he 
picture gallery is extensive, and possesses a few 
good paintings amidst many bad. Several pictures 
were pointed out as originals of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Rembrandt, Wouverraan, and Teniers, but, like 
those in the palace of Petersburg, it may be sus- 
pected there were many copies amongst them. In 
thfts galleiy lare also some apparently good statues 
in n^arble, but not being a connoisseur in statuary, 
nor provided with a catalogue, I was unable to 
aae^rlain any particulars relating to them. Some of 
fhe apartments in the pa|ace are y^ry large, but the 
state aparttneqts consist of a long yii|p.of obambers^ 

- remarka]^$ neither fiiir theiy grandeur nor elegance. 
Th€^^iitrance by which we were conducted to these, 
apartments is through a dirty hall, which looks likO' 
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a kitchen^ and is covered with cobwebs and filth. 
Some ths*ee or four streets in this capital are 
of considerable length and widths and the houses 
in them«,re all stuccoed. There ai% also about the 
same number of squares^ in the centre of eacdi of 
which stands a statue. That of Gustavus Adolphus 
faces the palace, the approach to which leads over a 
granite bridge. The square in which it stands has 
several handsome edifices, among which is the 
Italian opera house. 

I had heard much of the Nobles’ Club, generally 
called the Society, and to which strangers can be 
introduced by any one of the members, upon paying 
a few dollars for a ticket, which admits them foi^ the 
space of a month> and which may be renewed for the 
same period, but not longer at once. Being anxious 
to look at some English newspapers, not having 
seen any since leaving England, we contrived to 
get an introduction to the Society, and found it a 
most agreeable lounge, particularly in the evening. 
This club is frequented by all the nobility and 
gentry of Stockholm, and appears tq jbe in every' 
respect as comfortable and well managed thq^ 

first of the club houses in London. It obhsisi^^of ^ 
smite of elegantlipartidents, which are fqi^ish^ 
the best s%le. The reading room is well jHockedv 
with newspapers, ptjriodical jonfhals, magarinesj^and ^ 
reviews. I found it generally well attended,!aii^^ 
perfect silence was maintained throughout th^" 
apartmei^tr; in fact, rath#r too much so, ad She 

H 5 / 
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cannot help feeling as if under a restraint, which is 
by no means agreeable. 

The churches, of which there are several, may be 
considered, as tftey generally are, among tiie prin- 
cipal features of the city. None of them are very 
remarkable in point of architectural beauty, J;hoiigh 
they are all neat and apparently solid edifices. The 
Ridderholm church is interesting from the circum- 
stance of its being the cemetery of the kings of 
Sweden, and also because it contains the body of 
Charles XII., as well as all the knights of the 
order of Seraphim. The boay of Charles is depo- 
sited in an elegant sarcophagus of black marble, at 
the foot of which is suspended the sword which he 
was in the habit of wearing in battle, and bears 
very evident marks of having seen some service. 
On the lid of the sarcophagus is represented a club 
and lion’s skin in gilt bronze. The tomb of 
Gustavus II., who w as killed in the battle of Lutzen, 
is carefully pointed out to strangers. Divine ser- 
vice is seldom, if over, performed in. this church, 
though I have hoard that a sacred oratorio has 
occasionally taken place within its walls. 

The church of St. Catharine is a plain, handsome 
edifice, but, like all other Protestant churches, there 
is little to be seen to attract notice within. To the 
wall of one of the side aisles is attached a large pic* 
ture of the Day of Judgment — I could not learn 
Igr whom painted; but the subject, had in itself, 
0 ImI unfit for a picture, w^as badly handled, and the 
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execution did not in any way make amends. In 
this, as well as in almost every church throughout 
Sweden, is the model pf a ship, suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Tlie king’s stables attracted my attention when- 
ever I passed them, owing to the incessant noise 
occasioned by the horses striking the boards of the 
floor with tlieir hoofs. The number of stalls are 
not. fewer than one hundred and twenty, nearly the 
w hole of which were occupied. Some of the horses 
were unquestionably fine animals, and appeared to 
me to be of great value ; but there were many 
others of a very moderate stamp. The Royal 
livery, ihoxq ’ ^OT so s;ilendid, perhaps, as our 
own, appears j the e^e as nrjore substantial, from 
being made of blue, instead of scarlet cloth. 

The king takes his daily drive ; and, though it 
' v*as once supposed he was forced upon the Swedes by 
Buonaparte against their will, he does not appear to 
be in the least afraid of showing himself amongst 
his subjects ; nor, indeed, has he the slightest cause 
to be so, for he is extremely popular, and whenever 
he makes his appearance in public is always well 
received. ^ 

Although revolutions have of late been so much 
the fashion in other countries, Sweden may pro- 
bably consider herself safe from one, and continue 
an independent state, so long as Bemadotte re- 
mains upon the throne : unless, indeed, the grasp- 
ing ambition of the Autocrat of all the Russias 
should take a fancy to add this poor country to the 
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eighth part of the globe^ which is about the share 
he already is in the possession of. What this 
insatiable despot means by the fortified encamp- 
ment it is understood he is now making on the 
island of Aland for 40^000 men^ a short time may 
show. One of two things only would seem to 
supply an intelligible conjecture— either fb over- 
awe and secure the neutralily of Sweden, while 
prosecuting his views in another quarter^ or to 
annex Sweden and Norway to his already over- 
grown empire, and thus round it by the Baltic, 
the North Sea, the Frozen Ocean, and the Sea of 
.Kamschatka. But a population of 3,802,900’*' 
hardy freemeHf if determined to resist, will not 
easily be conquered. Let the Russian who enters 
Norway with a hostile intent beware the fate of Sin- 
clair and his unfortunate countrymen ! Of this popu- 
lation Stockholm contains only about 77.000 souls. 

A drive to the Palace of Drottingholm, which is 
situated about seven or eight miles from the city, 
will well repay the traveller. We were particu- 
larly unlucky in finding on our arrival that the 
royal inmates were at dinner, as early as two o'clock, 
which prevented our seeing the interior of this 
palace. They had evidently observed our party 
loitering about the place, and with much civility 
sent out a message, that if we could wait for an 

« Svsdea .... . 2,751,582 
Xonrsy • • • • • 1,051^18 

Total . . . 

ColkcM from thf lattit and lest authorities by Forteil 
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hour wc should be admitted; but we were so 
situated that we could not avail ourselve*s of this 
indulgence. The palace and grounds^ with the gar- 
dens, promenades, and fountains, were intended to 
be on the mo^el of Versailles; but the gardens 
were neglected^ the ponds nearly dried up, the 
pipes broken, and the pleasing sound of the gurg- 
ling jets of waterj^ supplanted by the harsh croaking 
of the frogs, which leaped about in vast numbers 
among the mud. We will suppose them not to be 
toads, for the Swedes, like »the Irish, boast that 
venomous reptiles will not live in their country. 

Having passed a Sunday at Stockholm, we were 
desirous of attending divine service, and were di- 
rected to a chapel, which we found to be a Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel, — ^the only church, as we 
afterwards learned, in which the English residents 
at Stockholm have the choice of attending service. 
Among the congregation we obserwKl our ambas- 
sador and* his family. The English residents, it 
may be presumed, are too few or too poor to sup- 
port a clergyman of the established church. • 

"" After church, I walked to the large square, in 
which stands the Arsenal, and found a regiment 
of grenadiers parading: the band was playing, and 
a great concourse of people had collected, but, un- 
fortunately, it came on to rain rather heavily, which 
hurried the soldiers off the ground. They were a 
fine-looking body of men, many of them six feet 
high, and few, as I understood, less t^ian five feet 
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ten; they were well drilled, and marched with a 
firm and*^eady step. The officers were mostly 
very young. This was the only^Swedish regiment 
I had any opportunity of seeing under arms ; but 
I was much pleased with afi occasional sight of a 
troop of light cavalry (hussars), who paraded 
through the streets in the most splendid iiniform 
of blue and white. They were all young, smart- 
looking fellows, and maintained an excellent 
soldierlike seat on horseback ; so much so, that I 
could have imagined they had gone through the 
cavalry drill in one of our own schools, their posi- 
tion being strictly according to our regulation. In 
appearance, they very far surpass the Russian 
cavalry, who lean much too forward on the saddle, 
which gives them the appearance of being so inse- 
cure in their seats, that an unexpected kick or start 
of their horse must inevitably dismount them. The 
dress of the regiment alluded to reminded me of 
that of one of our own hussar regiments, before 
the recent alteration of their uniform : but it was, 
I think, if possible, still more rich and elegant, 
being literally covered with silver lace. "" 

The Swedish gentry, as far as- 1 saw of them, 
very much resembled our own countrymen in ap- 
pearance and dress, to which tjiey seem to pay 
much attention; and 1 was as frequently mistaken 
in supposing some of them to be Englishmen as 1 
was at Petorsburg with regard to the Russians. 

The numerous, and march about 
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the streets in large bodies. They carry a drawn 
cutlass with them when on duty. They are mostly 
small^ thickset inen^ and have a clumsy appearance^ 
their dress not being calculated to show them offl 
It is a little like that of our own police, who, if 
they marched about the streets with cutlasses> 
would look as awkward as the Swedish police 
appeared with their round hats. 

In the streets, we occasionally fell in with parties 
of Dalecariians, but they are rarely seen in the 
town, generally remaining in the suburbs, and 
holding little or no communication with the inha«^ 
bitants of the city. They appeared to me to be a 
surly and haughty race, true republicans, and very 
l*epulsive in their manners; living mostly in the 
caverns of the earth, they may have contracted a 
dislike for any other society but their own. The 
women are dressed not unlike the Dutch broom* 
girls that one sees in the streets of L|pndon their 
petticoats are eqi^ually short, and made of the same 
coarse material, but generally with different coloured 
stripes. Instead of shoes, they wear heavy clun^sy 
sabots, which must be very uncomfortable to the 
feet, the heel, which is rather high, being placed 
in the hollow of the foot. The men'^s dress a little 
resembles that of the Dutchmen. 

In Sweden, as well as in Russia, the nobility and 
gentry invariably speak the French language, and 
are seldom heard to converse in their native 
tmgue. From the little opportunity we had of 
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mixing in society, owing to our short stay at Stock* 
holm, I am unable to ’venture any remarks upon 
the national character of the Swede ; but we fully 
concurred in the general opinion of travellers, that 
there does not exist a more friendly, polite, and 
gentlemanly character .in any part of Eur^e than 
that of a well-educated Swede, 

Having made every necessary preparation for a 
departure, w^e took our leave of Stockholm on the 
morning of^ the 16th of August in a steam-boat 
which navigates the beautiful lake Mcelar as far 
as Westerns. In this boat we embarked our 
carriage, if such I may be permitted to call it : it 
consisted merely of a long basket-worked cart, on 
which were two seats (on springs), the body of it 
being without any springs. We had engaged a 
Swedish servant to accompany us, who, though he 
had never visited England, spoke our language 
most fluently. He proved to be a very useful and 
trustworthy man, as well as a good whip,*' — 
very necessary qualification in the hiring of a aer- 
vaut to travel through this country ; and I think 
it but justice to Andrew Berglund to mentioii his 
name, in the hope that it may be the mesins of 
getting him employed by future travellm : he" 
generi^lly resides, and may always be ^ heard of, at 
Stockholm. ' > v 

Ihe I Imve said, runs to a’^villUge 

called where we landed in the eVenni^ 

the distance beuig a little more than CeveUty 
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The day was beautiful^ and we enjoyed this luxu- 
rious mode of travelling more than we could pos- 
sibly have done on the hot "dusty road. The 
scenery, besides, on the banks of this beautiful 
sheet of Avater, was, in many places, bold and pic- 
turesqiie, in some parts putting me strongly in 
mind of the rocky defiles and the lake-like reaches 
of the Rhine, In one respect it might be consi- 
dered more beautiful, on account of the fine forests 
Avhich here * and there feathered their branches 
doAvn to the water’s edge. On certain days, this 
same boat prolongs her journey into the interior of 
Sweden as far as Arboga, a small town situated about 
three stages beyond Westerns, and on the direct , 
road to Gotheborg (or Gothenburg), through 
which we proposed to pass on our Avay to Helskig- 
borg, and should have continued' our journey to 
Arboga by water, but, unfortunately, it was not the 
day on which the steamer prosecuted her voyage 
thither. The traveller certainly cannot do" better 
than contrive to go in this boat as far as Arboga, 
by which means be is conveyed some •distance on 
his journey with expedition, economy, and without 
the slightest fatigue> having at the same time the 
advantage of enjoying some of the most pleasing 
scenety that can be imagined, and which he would 
hot, we were informM, meet with on the road. 

. Westerns isa small village: the only remarkable 
object is the church, ^hich is app.arently a v«^ 
6tructure% ^ Here we landed our carriage^ pro*- 
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cured horses, and, having stowed away some trifling 
articles in the wicker-work cart, left Westerns; 
from hence pursuing our route, chiefly through 
forests of firs, we arrived at Orebro, a small, neat 
town, where we merely stopped to change horses. 
The houses in this as well as in all the oth^r 
towns and villages, throughout our journey, are 
built chiefly of wood, not merely of logs clumsily put 
together, as is the case in Russia, but of logs covered 
with boards neatly finished, the workmanship of 
which would not disgrace the tools of any of our 
English carpenters. This exterior ])ianking is in* 
variably painted a deep red colour, with white 
doors and window-frames, the contrast of which is 
peculiar, and not unpleasing. The roofs are gene- 
rally covered with turf, out of which long grass and 
weeds are growing ; but in the town of Oi'ebro, as 
well as in many of the other towns through which 
wo passed, are also several well-built brick houses 
stuccoed white. I w^as also much struck with the 
general cleanliness of Orebro, which was apparently 
asccharacteriitic of a Swedish as it is of a Dutch 
town. 

The cheerful and polite behaviour of the inha- 
bitants towards strangers was too marked to be 
overlooked. Men, women, and children, never 
failed to throw themselves in the way to salute us 
when passing. The children are, generally speak- 
ing, very pretty, and healthy in their appearance* 
but as they ripen in years their features gradually 
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become coarse^ which was the more remarkable in 
most of the young women ue met with. On the 
first evening of our journey we slept at a village 
called Wrestoq), after travelling upwards of ninety 
miles^ a distanco we found to be the extent we 
could hope daily to accomplish in tlic course of our 
journey. 

The following was our mode of tra\elling in 
Sweden. The servant whom we had hired at Stock- 
holm was 1o act as our coachman the whole way to 
Hclsingborg, and consequently could not be expected 
to travel at night, which, independent of all other 
circupistances, is not considered to be sale ; he was 
always indeed very careful to reach the spot we were 
to sleep at, before the night set in, liaving once, as 
he told me, been attacked by three men, by whom 
he would have been murdered, had he not most 
fortunately been provided with a pistol. 

At the commencement of our journey from 
Weateras, we sent on a forebud, as he is termed, and 
continued to do so the whole distance, to secure 
horses to be in readiness at the different stages Jby 
the time that we might ariive, which it is necessary 
should be calculated and specified in making out the 
list of places in the route; this list is shown to the dif- 
ferent postmasters, each of whom attends to it, and 
fi>rw ards it by another forebud to the next station, and 
from thence to the following, and so on ; so that by 
starling him the preceding night, and calculating 
the distance correctly between the 8tage8>-«-thetime 
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it \vill take to perform them, reckoning at the rate 
of seven miles an hour, — and making ample allow- 
ance for the time might stop on the road for 
meals, — ^we were rarely, if ever, delayed for horses, 
but found them generally waiting our arrival in the 
stable yards. ^ 

If, howxver, the horses at anyplace w^cre kept wait- 
ing for us beyond two hours, the postmaster was at 
liberty to charge a regulated sum, — something very 
trifling, — for e\ery subsequent hour that we might 
have detained them; but on no occasion did this 
happen, so well had each stage been limed by our 
servant. A boy (and not unfrequeiitly a girl) is sent 
from each post-house to bring the horses back; fortu- 
nately we had plenty of room on the box seat of the 
carriage, and could always accommodate them, but 
when this is not the case, they must either follow 
the carriage on horseback, or run alongside the 
whole way. 

The regulations for posting are very strict, each 
postmaster being furnished with a book from the 
Government, <in which the traveller is called upon 
to write his name in one column, the place he comes 
from ill another, and, in the third, the place he is 
going to; tiic fourth column is kept open for the 
purpose of entering any complaints that the tra- 
veller may have to make. At the end of each month 
this book is looked over by the proper authorities, 
and those complained of are, 1 should suspect bem, 
the following circumstance, veiy severely handled* 
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-At. one of the stages where we changed, we were 
detained a considerable time in consequence of the 
horses not having made thdr appearance, although 
the forebud had left the necessary directions the 
preceding night. Upon their arrival we desired 
the servant to inform the man, who brought the 
horses, that we should complain of him in the book, 
ujwn which he looked very downcast, and on 
being shown the bqpk with the complaint noted in 
it, he burst into tears, and begged that it might be 
taken out, making all sorts of excuses for having 
neglected his duty. 

In despatching a forebud, it is necessary the tra- 
veller should give him some part of his luggage to 
convey with him, as a token to the postmasters that 
he is coming on after it. Accordingly our port- 
manteaus were made over to him, well wrapped 
with matting, a very necessary precaution, to avoid 
their getting knocked to pieces in the carts thej^ are 
carried in, which are without springs. As it was, 
they suffered materially; and should I again travel 
through Sweden, I should bc^disposedlto follow fhe 
excellent example of those, who have made-up boxes 
of stones, or such like rubbish, to be entrusted to 
the care of the forebud. It is necessary that the 
luggage, be what it may, should be too heavy for 
a mart to carry, as it is known to be a common 
practice amongst them, when they have but a triflihg 
weight, to walk over the ground and pocket" the 
mohey which they would otherwise have paid for 
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the hire of a carl and horse; consequently the 
traveller overtakes them after a few stages, and is 
put to great inconvenience. The post-horses are 
the property of the farmers, and are often brought 
from the plough, so that it is absolutely necessary, 
to prevent delay to the traveller, to despatch the 
forebud to secure them. 

We travelled with two horses the whole journey, 
and found them quite snftici^t to drag our light 
vehicle with three people in it, and no other lug- 
gage than a carpet bag. The horses were gene- 
rally fine animals, and mostly young; some had 
scarcely been in harness before, and one was driven 
for the first time, and prov^ rather troublesome, 
upsetting us on more than one occasion. 
Horses sell very cheap in Sweden, and were it not 
tfoK the difficulty and expense of bringing thbm 
Wserr to Sugland, it would be worth tlie while of 
them. I have seen some 
i»#y which might have been pur- 

fromtea to ftfteen pounds,— a price which 
would laugh at, and very 
animal must be unsound. 

^ are good, and, like those 

b in the highest i^ssible order. 

^ Uf l^ihg k very Spared 
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in the evening arrived at Ludko^ng, pronounced 
Lidchipping, a small town situated on the magnifi- 
cent Wenern Lake^ which, when seen from this spot, 
resembles a boundless ocean, no laud being visible 
towards the north. Its extent in a north-east and 
south-west direction is upwards of 90 English 
miles, and breadth more than 40 miles, making 
an area nearly of 4000 square miles. It is fed by 
several smaller lakes and rivers from the northward, 
and empties itself by the Gotha into the gulf of 
Christiania in Norway. On a stormy day this lake 
has all the appearance of the sea, the waves running 
equally high, and I suspect occasioning at times 
some little damage to the town of Liidkoping, which 
is w^ashed by its waters. 

On the morning of the 19th, we started, as usual, 
at an early hour, and towards mid-day arrived 
at the celebrated Falls of Trolhatteu, which are 
situated at the western extremity of the Wenern 
Lake, a few miles off the main road, and can only be 
approached by a Tery indifferent sort of a cross- 
path. Of all the waterfells that I h&d yet seen, 
even those of Switzeriand, that of Trolhatten 
is in my opinion the most transcendently grand and 
sublime. It fonps the only outlet of the waters of 
the great Wenern Lake, as the Falls of Niagara 
that of the four great North American lakes, md 
I should suppose that, in regard to the mass of water 
discharged, they are inferior only to these celebrated 
transatlantic falls. The accewnpanying scenery of 
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wood and mouiftaiu is wild and romantic, and the 
effect was considerably heightened on this day, by 
Iho tempestuous state of the weather, which w^as so 
stormy as to amount almost to what seamen call a 
gale of wind ; the clouds at the same time, present- 
ing a dark and wild aspect, gave additional^effect to 
the foaming torrent as it rushed from rock to rock. 

We could perceive no less than five distinct falls, 
across the second of which is thrown a narrow 
wooden bridge, leading to a small rocky island, 
which breaks the fall. We crossed this bridge not 
without some difliculiy, and not without danger, 
owing to the slippery state it was in from the spray 
continually breaking over it, which it did with 
sufficient violence to carry a person off his legs, 
even had it not been slippery; this, in fact, did 
happen to my fellow traveller, who was very nearly 
swept away by the foaming waters, his foot having 
slipt whilst crossing the bridge. The only mode 
of escaping was to watch the spray, by which it 
was no easy matter to avoid being caught. It is 
not easy to*oonjecture how this bridge could have 
been constructed across the roaring torrent whidi 
rolls with such headlong impetuosity. It is at 
bast but an insecure structure, and seems moment* 
liaUe to be carried amy* The sides are 
ifpmt them bang ahand rad at the 
the middle of a man's body, 
to so that the dimger of being 

O^sshed thceugh was not ahpgelher ideaib nnd I Was 
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by no means sorry to find myself once more safe 
upon terra firma. This bridge has only, I sljould 
imagine, been erected of late years, as Captain 
Jones, in speaking of the Falls, mentions that " the 
descent of the great Pall is twenty-six feet, round an 
island, with trees most romantically growing on it« 
secure from the touch of man ; to attempt to reach 
w hich W'ould be certain destruction.” 

At the head of the first fall of water, an<]^ close to 
it on the right on looking up, are erected a number 
of saw-mills all in constant operation; the ma- 
chinery is worked by water, led to them from the 
point where the great body of it is precipitated orer 
the rocky ledge. The timber is floated down the 
Wencm Lake, which is contracted as it approaches 
the Falls of Trollhatten. After undergoing the pro- 
cess of cutting into planks and deals at these mills, 
theyare floated down into theriver Gotha, and carried 
by it to Gothenborg, being diverted from the Falls 
into a canal, which, being cut through a huge rock, 
unites two small lakes at a little distance inland 
from the left bank of the Fhlls ; it is thence earrietl/ 
through another rock hill to the level of 
Gotha, and, winding in a ciitular sweep, is received 
into that river. This canal is a grand undertakings 
the descent from the fkUs to the Gotha being 
wards 6f 100 feet, and the length above a mite, in 
which distance there are eight locks, five being ift 
the rock between the lakes, bud three in tike hitlj^ 
each lock having a descent of about foditeen ' 

I 
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* The idra of opening^ a direct communication 
between Stockholm and the Baltic, to avoid pass- 
ing the Sound, and of forming the canal at 
TroUhatten in order to render that part of the river 
Gotha navigable, by avoiding the Falls, originated 
eritdh Gnstarus 'Vasa, in whose reign it was first 
but tiot being then found practicable was 
adbaniltwadrHkgain renewed several times, and after 
«ia eBoviMMi expense had been incurred in blasting 
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and cutting down rocks of prodigious magnituda to 
an enormous depths it was wholly given up; the 
present canal was then projected^ which takes a 
different and more distant line from the Falls; 
but it is an imperfect and a mere local means of 
transport from the lake Wenern down to Gothen* 
borg. The grand design, if carried into execu* 
tion, would proceed from Stockholm by the lakes 
Maelar, Hielmaren, and Wenem, thence by the 
present canal to Gothenborg, and from this port 
across the Skager-rack to the North Sea. 

In a rock which overlooks the Falls on the left 
bank is a sort of alcove, formed by nature, which 
is called the Giant’s Seat, and which the guide 
r^as careful in pointing out to us, as containing the 
names of several of the royal family and others, 
cut in the rock at different periods when they 
visited these stupendous works of nature and art. 
There is a small inn at Trollhatten where travel- 
lers may find a tolerably comfortable night’s 
lodging. 

After remaining two. or three hours* at TroH-J 
hatten, we proceeded on tmr journey to Lilia Edet, 
whete we spent the nigl^t. At Lilia Edet, a village 
which stands in the centre of a beautiful valley,^ 
there is another fall of the waters of th^ Gk)th%* 
also some mills, and a canal with locks. The iah. 
is delightftdly situated facing the river> immedi-/ 
ateiy in front of the fall. A great <)ua:gttity 
salmon is here cuught, at a certain time of . thiav 

I 2 
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year, when they make their leaps. Perch, pike, 
and trout arc also very commonly caught at this 
spot. Indeed, provisions in general, as well as 
fish in particular, and all kinds of game, are plen- 
tiful and clieap in Sweden. At one station, we 
purchased a brace of* beautiful grouse foy some- 
thing less than a shilling. 

Prom Trollhatten k> Gothenborg was one cm- 
tinned series of the most picturesque valleys, sur- 
rounded on both sides by rugged rocks, which pre- 
sented themselves to our view at every turn the 
road took among the mountains. 'I'hrough most 
of these valleys the river Gotha is seen to wind its 
course. We left Lilia Edct early the following 
morning, and reached Gothenborg about mid-day, 
where we remained for a couple of hours — a period 
sufficiently long to enable us to see all that deserves 
to be seen in this town, which, from many points 
of resemblance, reminded me of Rotterdam. A 
branch of the river runs through the main street, 
and other branches or streams' flow through each of 
the cross streets, over wbioh are several drawbridges. 
In all these canals, some of Whose banks are planted 
with rows of frees, were shipping of various kinds, 
giving an animated appearance to the .towq. 
The houses ore generally well built, some of stone 
and others of briek stuccoed, and many of them are 
on a large scale* A considerable degree of bustle 
and activity was visible, and the town wore every 
appearenoe of commercial prosperity* 
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On our first arrival at the gates^ we were stopped^ 
and our passport demanded; but had we given 
it up, we should have been obliged tc^wait a dRy 
before we could obtain a fresh one to carry us 
on to Helsingborg. In order to prevent this incon- 
venience, our servant took good care to impress upon 
the minds of the sentinels that we were persons 
of some consequence, and that they ought not to 
trouble us by asking for our passport, which was 
locked up in a writing-desk, and could not be 
obtained without much inconvenience. Fortunately, 
his argument, with the aid of a little silver, had 
the desired effect, and we were allowed to pass 
through the gate and back again without any 
further questioning. 

The herring fishery, which was formerly carried 
oil to a considerable extent at Gothenborg, has now 
very nearly failed, the herrings having for some 
time past left the coast. The English have the 
credit of causing this defection by their ships of war 
firing salutes when the fleet was in the Baltic. The 
same thing happened witl\. regard to the pilcharcTs 
on the coast of Cornw^ when the Experimental 
Squadron was exercising ; the fishermen presented 
a petition to the Admiralty to pray that saluting 
might be discontinued^ as all the fish had been 
frightened away. Even the lobster is said to be 
so sensitive on any sudden concussion of the air# 
that the filing of cannon or a clap of thunder will 
cause it to throw off one or both of its large claws* 
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The men-of-^w. sailors used to hail the lobster- 
boats in passing up the Tliames with Hand here 
a* few of ^ur lobsters, or you know what will 
happen !’* 

From Gothenborg we proceeded to Warberg, a 
neat-looking town, as far as I could judge it in 
the middle of the night, the time when we arrived. A 
long delay took place before we could get housed, the 
post-house having been changed, and not a soul 
to be found in the streets of whom we could as- 
certain to v;hat part of the town it had been re- 
moved : and even after we had found it, we expe- 
rienced some little difficulty in gaining admittance. 
Our late arrival and detention in the streets at 
Warberg became the more annoying, as we were 
anxious to start, the next morning soon after day- 
light for Helsingborg, which we beeped to reach 
that evening; but finding that we were t^Bable to 
accomplish it, we slept at a smaH post-house on 
the road — ^as wretched a looking place as, I trust, 
1 shall ever again put my head in : so bad, indeed. 
Was it that, notwithstanding our having traveUsd 
on the road for some days, and being somewhat 
fotigued, 1 could not make up my mind to tsAse 
off my clothes and get\into bed, dreading that I 
ahoiild be nearly devoured before the mornings. 
Gnats fluttered through the wide of the csmdle 
by wholesale as well as myriads of an inseet whi^ 
is pretty well known to boys under thb mme of 
^ daddy longlegs.” Ail these, however, were tr^; 
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hut there was a something in the general appear- 
ance of the apartment that indicated other living 
creatures lurking about, but not ^en visible. 
We found a dog and a cat also in the room^ 
but soon got rid of them. After meditating a 
considerable period whether or not I should ven- 
ture into bed, and being quite overcome with 
fatigue, 1 undressed myself and made the plunge 
at all hazards; and/ considering all things, found 
in the morning that I had escaped better than 
anticipated. These are little annoyances which 
the traveller^ is now and then called upon to 
suffer, as a tax upon the pleasure he derives from 
change of scene and locomotion. 

The Swedes are, in general, remarkable for their 
excessive cleanliness, in which they may be said to 
resemble the Dutch ; and it is but fair to remark 
tlmt this was the only pigsty we had fallen in with on 
our journey ; but though in general cleanly, there 
was a total disregard to every thing like comfprt at 
all the different post stations. The floors were al- 
ways kept clean by washing, and looked white, blit 
they were invariably sprinkled with sand, and strewn 
over with the twigs of fir-trees, or juniper bushes, 
minced up into numberless pieces, which, however 
healthy from the smell, as is asserted, was particu- 
larly disagreeable in a bed-room. 

Leaving this last miserable hovel the f<d- 
lowing morning at an early hour, we arrived at 
]Eie^singborg in the forenoon, without having ipet 
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with a single accident throughout the whole dis- 
tance from Stockholm^ which is upwards of five 
hundred miles. In such a country, and with such 
means of conveyance, this we may consider as a 
piece of good fortune, which has not fallen to the 
lot of every traveller. 

The glimpses of the coast of Zealand, which oc- 
casionally presented themselves on this morning’s 
route, were very bold and interesting, and the view 
of Elsineur from the town of lielsingborg was a 
prominent feature. 

Of this latter town there is little to J^e said : it is 
small and, as far as I remarked, contaiixs not a 
single building of the slightest importance. We 
remained here two or three hours only, and dined 
at the hotel ; and in the mean time procured our 
passport, and made arrangements with a boatman to 
carry us across to the Danish island. Hav ing walked 
down to the pier and embarked our luggage, we 
took our depai*ture from Sweden — a country I shall 
always remember with feelings of pleasure, both ag 
r^ards the*^ inhabitants, who appeared to be a 
friendly, cheerful, and contented race of beings, 
and the surface of the country, which abounds in 
the most interesting and romantic scenery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELSINEUR TO COPENHAGEN. 

The Town of Elsineur — Hamlet^s Garden — ^The Road— Danish 
Postilions— Copenhagen — Streets, Si^uares, Palaces, and Public 
Buildiiigs^Observatory — King’s Stables — Royal Library — 
Academy — Cemetcrj' — Island of Amack — Military — Departure 
—Arrival in London. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd of August we arrived 
at Elsineur. The passage across the sound, with 
a side wind, occupied little more than half an hour, 
the distance b^ng about three miles. Elsineur, 
from the water, has an imposing appearance, and 
the formidable old castle of Crbnenburg, com- 
menced by Frederick IL, in the year 1574, and 
finished during the reign of Christian IV., forms 
an interesting and striking object; but the towqi 
itself, immediately on landing, forfeits every sup- 
posed claim to admiration. It is, in fact, a little 
sea-port of the lowest class, with one tolerable street 
in it, such as one may see in the neighbourhood of 
Wapping, or it migljitt be compared with that which 
leads to the Point at Portsmouth; full of gin-shopa 
from one end to the other, wdth signs of painted 
ships swinging over the door-ways. From the 
situation of Elsineur on the borders of the Sound, 

1 5 
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one would naturally conclude it to be a place of 
great trade and consequence, as the number of 
shipping of all nations that annually pass through 
this strait to and from the Baltic is "reckoned to 
he from ten to twelve thousand, about one half of 
which are British. ' ^ 

The moment we landed on the pier, the sentinels, 
who were on the look out, demanded Our passports 
in a courteous manner, accompanied us to the 
office where they were to be examined, and caused 
our baggage also to be conveyed thither. Here we 
were not detained for! any length of time, being 
informed that, oh applying as early as eight o’clock 
the following morning, we might then receive our 
passports again, which we accordingly did, and 
found them, or rather fresh ones, jeady for us at 
the appointed hour. We passed the night at a 
very clean and comfortable inn, kept by an English- 
man, who was civil and attentive. 

The Danes have an undoubted right to all that 
belongs to jthe history of Hamlet, as Saxo Gram- 
maticus, their own historian, (if he was a Dane, 
which is not quite certain,) has narrated it; but 
the connexion of Elsineur with the name of Ham- 
let would probably Tong ago have ceased, had not 
our Shakspeare embellished apd immiwtalized the 
stoiy. Scarcely had we seated ourselves when we 
were remiiiided of Prince IHamlet’s Garden, whiclii 
course we visited, and regretted la find in a 
neglected and minoua state. The: iMher 
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that which had on^e been a pond^ and in which 
they tell ’you the fair Ophelia — ^who, by the way» 
was no Ophelia of theirs^ but the sole creation of 
fancy’s child,” — ^was drowned, is completely dried 
up, and choked with weeds. Having appropriated 
the garden and the pond, they might as well have 
kept up that illusion by planting the fatal wiU 
low,” which we are told — 

grows ascftunt the brook 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream/’ 

An Englishman could not fail to be delighted 
with the bare imagination that he was regarding^ 
some relic or scion of that treacherous tree, from 
which poor Ophelia met her death. 

** There on the pendant houghs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook.” 

,But though this garden exhibits no brook, noi^ 
willow^ nor other traces of Hamlet or of Ophelia, 
and though as a garden it hardly deserves the 
name, it serves as a promenade for the inhabitants 
of the town — is delightfully situated^-and some of 
its walks are well shaded with trees. 

Having hired a clumsy-lotoking carriage, whidk 
is usually called a itool-^waggon, the only deserip* 
tioii of vehicle to be obtained, and large enough t<h 
convey a whole family, we started at ten o’clock, on 
the morning of the 23rd, for Copenhagen, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-six miles. The road (^horribly 
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bad) being nearly as heavy as that between Ham* 
))W|h and Lubeck; so that we were' full seven 
hasirs in performing the journey. The heavy 
WEaggon too was without springs, and consequently 
we were not a little jolted. On stopping at a 
place about half way on the road, where we chaijgcd 
horses^ we were requested by a well-dressed young 
lady to allow her to take a seat with us as far as 
the town, a request with which it is needless to say 
we were too happy to comply, feeling ourselves of 
course much honoured with her company ; but we 
were not aware of the inconvenience this piece of 
civility was likely to entail upon us, for, in a few 
moments afterwards, we were asked to accommodate 
another passenger ; and soon found that it was no 
, uncommon practice to tax travellers in this manner. 
We were under the necessity, therefore, however 
unkind, of refusing all others. 

On approaching the city, our postilion stopped 
to change his dress for a smart uniform, and 
strapped a horn across his shoulders, which he 
sounded somewhat lustily on our entry into the 
town. The road from Eisineur to Copenhagen, be- 
sides being execrable, does not lead through an inter- 
esting country, which is, however, in many places well 
wobded on both sides.' It was, besides, sufficiently 
dull, for we jmet with no description of carriages, 
save cqnstaining a large family party oH their 
way tiie leountry froth the city; neither were 
there many people moving about; the most we satr 
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were in a large open piece of ground on the right 
of the road^ about half a mile from. Copenhagei^ 
looking at some militia regiinents that were upder 
arms. 

Copenhagen is properly written Kiobenhavn, tlie 
haven br harbour of merchants, from US'* having 
been from time immemorial a place of considerable 
traffic. Although its situation is low, yet, view^ 
from the water, it has an imposing appearance. 
The palace of Christiansborg, which is an enormous 
square mass of building, forms a very conspicuous 
object; but on passing through the spacious court* 
yard it did not at all appear to be in accordance 
with the exterior grandeur of the edifice, but seemed • 
to be much neglected. 

The city of Stockholm cannot for one moment 
be compared with Copenhagen. The splendid 
buildings, the spacious squares, and the fine broad 
streets, mope especially tlie Amalie-gade, render this 
Danish capital equal, if not superior, to any of the 
second-rate cities of Europe. The palaces and 
chateaux of Christiansborg, Amalienborg, Rosen* 
borg, and Charlottenborg, are ^1 magnificent 
structures. The other principal public buildings 
are t^e Hotel de Yille, the Mint, the Post-office, the 
Exchange, Ae Theatre; the military and other 
hospitals, and a splendid range of barracks, said to 
afford accommodation for 6000 troops. There are 
/several churches; that of Notre-Dame but just 
finished^^rebuilt on the site of the old one which 
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w»s. destroyed by fire in 1807 *the cbuxeh of our 
&viour ; and^the church of Trinity, in the dome of 
'W^ch is the university library, and the gresA, globe 
of Tycho-Brahe. 

Literature, the sciences, and the arts were at 
an early period encouraged in the Danish <;apital ; 
and few cities can boast of a greater number, or 
more respectable societies for the encouragement 
of arts, sciences, and various branches of literature 
^nd the fine arts, than Copenhagen. 

The buildings in general are striking, and the 
streets are clean, regular, and handsome, particu- 
larly the Amalie-yade above-mentioned, which 
* cannot be less than a mile in* length, and runs 
nearly in a straight line. In a large open space^ 
about half way of its length, are situated four 
elegant and well-built palaces, forming, with their 
^veral offices, a regular octagonal building. In the 
middle of this octagon stands a colossal equestrian 
statue in bronze of Frederick V. The head of the 
horse is considered to be very fine, but it struck 
me as a heavy and clumsy piece of statuary ; but 
perhaps the beautiful statue at Charing Cross, which 
1 am daily in the habit of passing, and, I may add, 
daily admiring, has made me too fastidious. The 
afcatue in question was cast by Monsieitr a 
French artW, and erected at the expense of ^the 
Danish East India Company. 

Tbere^aire several large open squares in .Copen- 
Imgen •, in one ol which is situated the hotel where 
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we had taken up our quarters. It is an enormous 
establishment^ and goes by thn name of the Hotel 
d*Angleterre^ a name that the English traveller has 
generally but too much reason to dread when the 
day of reckoning arrives; here, however, it is 
but justice to say, this was not found to be the 
case ; everything was very good and very reasonably 
and there was little English about it, but its name. 

In the centre of this square'stands another colossal 
equestrian statue of Christian V., which appears 
to be as little worthy of admiration as the former ; 
void in my opinion of taste or symmetry, and re* 
markable only for its size: being partly allegori* 
cal, it wants simplicity •* The horse is in the act 
of trampling on a figure which is supposed to repre- 
sent discord. Around the pedestal are several other 
figures, one of which is Minerva, with a prodigious 
arm that might better suit a Hercules. , ^ 

The round tower of the Trinity Church is the 
Observatory, an object that merits attention^ It 
was built by Christian IV., who, in the year 1637, 
laid the first stone, and completed, as appears 
by an inscription, in the year 1642. It may be 
considered as the first established observatory in 
Europe, being built under the immediate direction 
of th6 celebrated Longomontairas,the favourite dia* 
ciple of Tycho Brahe, the son ctf a peasant of Longo* 
inontum> of the name of S^erinus, as appears 
the signature at the end of his works, C. Langtinum* 
ianus Severmi JiUm. It was a fashbn smmg 
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tl&e^e northern philosophers of their time to affect 
these patrianymic names ; we have an instance in 
Muller^ who called himself Regiomontanus, the 
Royal Mountain^from his native place Konigsberg. 

Peter the Great is said to have driven a carriage 
and four up to the top of this tower> which certainly 
might be done, as it is ascended by an inclined 
plane winding spirally round to the summit ; but 
however skilful the Czar might have been with his 
whip, it may be a question how he contrived to reach 
the Wtom again with his carriage and horses, unless 
he backed down, as there certainly is not sufficient 
room for a vehicle of any description to turn, not even 
throne of his own droskies. The tower is about 1 15 
feethigh. Within the tower of the same church, as has 
been observed, is the University Library, which is 
said to contain about 100,000 volumes ; this is also 
Hlpproached by the inclined plane of the tower, in 
the ascent of which are several ancient fragments 
of stones lying in recesses, containing curious 
hieroglyphics very much defaced, so as with diffi-^ 
cttlty to be traced ; — ^we could gain no information 
respecting them. 

Copenhagen, witS all'its splendid buildings, and 
its dock-^yard, and its quays and canals, appeared 
to me to be a very dull places and Seemed lo be 
thkily pee^led* The shops, which tnake but a p6or 
sbow^ #ere'not much frequented; and yetdt ought 
not to be so; for we are told that the number of 
agists, mechanics^ and shopkeepers^ amouht to ^ 
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upwards of 10,000'person9, out of a population . of 
110,000, of which the Jews a’-e about 3000. The 
chief articles of manufacture are cloth, silk, porcelain, 
leather, and snuff j they have a considerable trade 
with.the ports on the Baltic, with Holland, Belgium, 
and England ; but their navy has not recovered it- 
self since we possessed ourselves of their fleet. They 
have not at this time more than four sail of the line. 

One of the finest edifices in the city is the palace, 
which, as I have said, is a building of great mag- 
nitude. It was commenced by Christian VII., and 
finished during the present reign of Frederick VI, : 
attached to it is an excellent riding-school. I 
w^ent there one morning, and found some officer* 
in an undress military uniform exercising the 
horses. Somo of the animals were as beautiful 
as any I have ever seen; but the mode of treat- 
ing them seemed to me to be calculated, iii a 
very short space of time, to ruin the temper of 
any young horse. The stables are contiguous to 
the riding-house, and are in the form of a orescent, 
with stalls on either side. There are six!y or seventy 
stalls in each, which were nearly all occupied: 
those on one side were all for carriage-horses, and 
those on the other kept for the saddle. Among 
the former I remarked eight of the most beautiful 
cream-colour> and eight iron-greys, neither of them 
surpassed by those of the .same colours^ belonging 
to the king of England. The saddle-horses are 
led out from the stables by grooms, attired in 
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^endid liveries^ who walk them round the 
aehool once or twice^ holding them in tight with 
their reins in the left hand, and with the right 
awitching them repeatedly with a whip. They are 
then severally mounted by one of the officers, with 
his long and sharp-rowelled spurs, which he atieks 
mto the sides of the poor animal in the most un* 
merciful manner, holding him in at the same time 
with a sharp curb. This constant urging and rein- 
ing-in frets the horse to such a degree that in less 
than ten minutes the sweat is actually running 
down hia sides. Another is then brought in, and 
treated in the same cruel manner, and so they go 
on, until they have all had their turn. When 
they are again taken into the stables, they are 
ffistened in the stalls by a strap on each side of 
the bit, and stand with their tails to the manger, 
i took particular notice of some of th^ after they 
Ikad been ridden, and found their sides and mouths 
bleedmg profusely, which, indeed, I conjectured 
eoidd not well have been otherwise. They all had 
^ne long tails, reaching to the ground, and exceed* 
ingly full. Great attention appeared to be paid to 
them, and it is a curious fact that, as far back as 
the year 1702> and probably mudh farther, the 
same eare im pAtd to the dressing of the tails of 
die hoinipi^ appears by following extract 
fiem an 

says the author, " can be more 
aMmon Copenhagen than good horsim; th^ 
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faave^ especially, the finest tails that can be, which 
hang down to the ground. To produce such tails, 
they never comb them, but « frequently, and even 
every day, clean them, hair by hair, with a piece 
of stuff, which makes th^ hang even and swell, 
and there is not as much as a broken hair in them, 
which could not be the case if you should comb 
them.” 

The Exchange, which was built by Christian IV., 
who appears to have been the founder of the noblest 
edifices in Copenhagen, may be reckoned among 
the finest buildings. It is surmounted by a very 
remarkable spire, composed of three dragons, as 
they are called, but intended, I believe, for crocot- 
diles, with their noses pointing downwards, and 
their bodies entwining round each other, till the 
tails come to a point at the top. It is of consi* 
derable height. ^ The building was completed in the 
year 1624 ; is upwards of 400 feet in length, and 
60 in breadth. The interior is partly appropri*^ 
ated to dbcqps, but there is a large space, in which 
the merchants transact their business. 

Anotlier remarkable steeple is the one attached 
to the church of our Sanour. It-is ascended by 
an external spiral staircase, which winds round 
the tower similar to a staircase leading to a 
{mlpit, gradually lessening towards the top. it is 
said to be an exact imitation of a tower attained 
io we id the churches at Rome. The efifect is vety 
good, and the ascent of this steeple is easy, and 
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staircase kept in good or^er. The panorama seen 
from hence is very fine, the height being nearly 
300 feet; the coast of Sweden is distinctly 
visible as far as the eye can trace. As we mounted 
upwards, we passed through the watch-tower, where 
there is a man stationed day' and night to give’the 
alarm, in case of a fire happening in any part of 
the city. In the event of one occurring in the 
church itself, there is here a large .cistern full of 
water, and several fire-buckets at hand. This cis- 
tern is supplied by the rain, which trickles down 
the steps of the spiral staircase, and finds its way 
through^ a drain leading into the cistern in 
question. 

The organ in this church is a beautiful instru* 
ment : it is ornamented with a great quantity of 
richly-carved wood, putting one in mind of those beau- 
tiful pulpits in many of the churches of Belgium. 
The altar is also handsome, the lower part being 
composed of Italian marble ; and the font will not 
fail to attract attention, being of pure white marble, 
ahd very chaste. Tlie carving on it represents 
the baptism of our Saviour by St. John* The 
seats in, the gallery were divided off into boxes, 
which made the church look more like a theatre 
than a place of worship. The Royal Libraiy, 
which w^v^ibtltided in the year 1663 by Pre* 
denck lll^V wiU be visited by the stranger with 
great inteilost. They pr^etid &at it eontaini more 
idiah any oth^ library in the wOiM^ and 
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the collection of mAuuscripts is both extensive and 
vajlpiable. The statements made by various tra- 
vellers of the number of books in the library vary 
Considerably. Professor Feldborg mentions that 
Professor Molbech^ who was under-librarian for 
upwards of twenty years, stated, and ft may be 
presumed with accuracy, that the library contain^ 
considerably more than 300,000 volumes in the 
year 1816 ; since this period the number must 
have greatly increased, as the professor mentions 
that the library, besides being entitled to two 
copies of every work printed in tlie Danish domi- 
nions, receives an annual allowance of 1000/. 
sterling from government for the supply of works 
published abroad. The collection of engravings 
is also very extensive. 

In the royal Gallery of Painting maybe seen 
the works of Rubens, Claude Lorraine, Wouver- 
mans, Titian, Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Gerard Dow, Vandyck, Poussin, Cuyp, Rem- 
brandt, and of many other of the most celebrated 
artists of the different schools. The ^collection js 
not very large, amounting, probably, to about 400 
or 500 pictures. Like all other cities, Copenhagen 
has not escaped its calamities, having suffered 
greatly from fire and sword, as well as from 
plague. We read that, in the years 1658 
1660, jthe Swedes attacked the city ; that in 17^11, 
30,000 inhabitants were carried off by tfae.plagii%; 
imd that, in 1728 and 17^, it suffered 
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tdUfy ktm fire. Hie bettie of 1801 is ft««h ki 
iweelketion «f «U> as it also ths gul) six| < init 
tiwabMAnsut, tilie efibcts of griiich are siffl visible 
klliidifilirent parte of Om town. 

'k’HMMM are a great many schools in Ospenfaagen, 
bssidM tha Aeadsmy of Arts and the NavaliAea- 
liteKJf* of trbidi Lord Nelscm spolM in the highest 
tteteht wbsii he visited it after the battle, and pairti- 
ttelilily aoHoed the conduct of a yoang effleer, 
]|ji«irtniaht Villemoes, who had but recently left 
estabUdnnent to take dieoommand of a small 
vMwl> tehiah, he sakl, had gre^y annoyed his 
cMni abip dosings the action. The encouragement 
tiret Nolwn, the kindest of the kind, gave to this 
yteattg to devote himself to the service of 
Ute country, as the right road to honours and 
J WNv te r d a, yvas nerer forgotten; bat bis prospects 
Vltere soon blasted by being killed when serving in 
Gfaristian Frederick, in an action with the 
Sifiidiy |uid Nassau, by whom she was captured. 

' r## tea V^qmteched Copenhagen from SSltineur,’ we 
|4bited the iMirial-ground, which is situated in the 
atertfatent outridrts of the town, and upon a subse* 
i)«agt oceai^, taok an opportunity of visiting K. 
lt%»|ai|;ephl«te«f aboutamileiaextteiit^ 

M gcstett, each surrounded fay railingte 
e«dvliy1|i«sUMr to those in the gvteuwl of Fbrela* 
tisey wteb aH kept in the moat 
aikd filpiated with ftoware, dtietiy 
'iiilih Vlliiii iptltlro end Ibding iteteA 
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us nmeh : one tombstone, in particuW, etn^k qe 
88 being a novel* and. beautiful design : it was in 
imitation oS a nnaU scroll, partially unridied, nwd 
the name only of the deceased was engraved nt 
the head of it. It was placed* as the genesaKiy 
of them axe, in a slanting position, • . 

Derwent Conway, a fictitious nam^ in histnawflll 
through Norway, expresses his feelings oB Oudfing, 
a burial-ground, in so simple and beautifiil a Awp 
ner, that I cannot deprive myself of the plesantO 
of quoting the pass^e. > ^ 

*’ There is something,” he says, *' ooBSoJateiy in 
a visit to a cemetery, where we find at every 
tho existing ties between the living and the dead, 

" In England, when we enter a churebyafd 
see the nuMn«gTeen Jtombs and the long grass thUt 
almost oonceals thm, nor perceive dby tfaeo of 
living footstep near the grave of the departed, fee 
are apt to say to ourselves, ' So shall it be willt 
us : death brings oblivion to the living w wed OfS . 
to die dead.* But when we see tho fro*e< W 
those who have been for many yeati atqpainitddi 
from the living, streWn with the flowers of yasteP- 
day, we have evidenea that death has not alhP' 
gather dislwlved the ties of aflectien* and ig4 
melancholy ccnsoktioo in hoping that m toamui , 
not sleep narfenemhered.*’ 

*pie 0% is wary strongly fortified % 
wl^ surtouiid it, and fom a Jfioet 
praneskade dtirfaf the m/mdluL 
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shaded with trees. From hence one may enjoy 
the pure breezes of the sea, a •beautiful view of 
which opens itself towards the east of the ram- 
parts. Ihe inland views are also striking, and 
the palace of Fredericksberg, standing on a well- 
wooded hill, adds much to the beauty of the 
scenery. In the evening, the band of one of the 
regiments plays within the citadel, and vast num- 
bers of well-dressed people assemble on the ram- 
pwts; but it is necessary to procure a ticket to 
pass the sentry at the gates of the citadel, in order 
to reach that part of them. 

Beggars are rarely seen in the streets of Copen- 
hagen ; the hospitals and other charitable institu* 
tions, such as those for the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, being very numerous. Street-sweepers 
would gain but a poor livelihood, as the prisoners 
are made to perform that degrading duty at an 
early hour in the morning. They may be seen at 
wo]^ in different parts of the town at all hours of the 
day, each party under the guard of a single soldier, 
-some chained veiy heavily by their legs, and all 
more or less sa I observed .some working in a 
dredging-machine in the harbour, walking inside 
an enormous wheel, and turning it like the tread- 
mill as they stepped, — a sort of machine which 
commonly and advantageously employed in many 
of Mr)o^urSj to keep them clear of mud. . 

Many cf the bouses at Copenhagen got 

l^l|ectkgrgtiu»se^ sumhu' to those. m HoUand^t 
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Some of tlie smair signs outside these shops are 
unusually well painted. I remarked one, in par- 
ticular, before that of a tobacconist, which was ex- 
cellent; it consisted of several faces clustered toge- 
ther in the act of taking snuflF, the features of some 
of which were very ludicrous. One man was on 
the point of sneezing, and I never saw anything 
more admirably portrayed : I could almost fancy 
I heard him. 

During our stay at Copenhagen, we paid a visit 
to the Isle of Amaak (or Amager), which amply 
repaid us for the walk. It is situated but a short 
distance from the city, and the people in this little 
colony are as singular in their manner and dress, 
and keep themselves as distinct from the inhabit* 
ants, as the Dalecarlians do from those of Stock- 
holm. The isle of Amaak has very frequently 
been called the " kitchen garden of Copenhagen.** 
It supplies the markets with milk, butter, and 
cheese, as well as fruits and vegetables of every 
kind, in great abundance. The followijig interest^ 
ing account of the inhabitants of the island is ex- 
tracted from a little volume published many years 
ago:— 

This,*’ the author says, " is a Dutch colony* 
Christian IL, otherwise called the Northern Mon- 
ster and Nero, having married Isabel, sister to the 
Emperor Charles V., .wrote to the Archduchess 
Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, the queen, his wife’a 
Ituni^ and governess of the Low Countries, desiring 

JC 
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her to send him some people out of those parts 
that understood gardening, so that the queen his 
wife might have pulse and other fruits at hand 
that pleased her. The governess sent him seve- 
ral families, to whom iie assigned Amaak to be 
cultivated by them, in the year 1516. Their 
descendants at this day are called Hollanders, and 
dwell within large boroughs ; they still retain the 
Dutch fashion : their clothes are also singular to 
themselves, and much like those of the North 
Holland boors : they supply Copenhagen with 
milk, butter, &c.” 

Time has effected no change in this extraordi- 
nary race of people, nor is it likely to do so, as 
they hold b\it very little intercourse with the 
Danes, and never intermany. The only part of 
the city, where I ever met with the inhabitants of 
this island, was in the large market-place where 
they sold their vegetables, &c. ; they are rarely to 
be met with in the streets. 

• Tlie finQ old palace at Fredericksburg will be 
visited with interest. It was purchased by Frede- 
rick 1 1, from a private gentleman who possessed a 
small country-house upon the spot. He com- 
menced the building of the palace, which was 
finished by his son, Christian IV. The situation 
is enchanting, and the gardens are laid out with 
great taste. It is surrounded with wood and 
water, and during the summer months is much 
resorted to. Tlte palace is built in the Gothic 
style of arcliitccture. 
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I had no opportunity of seeing any of the Danish 
regiments under arms, but the lew companies that 
I occasionally met were any thing but smart-look- 
ing; their uniform is particularly unbecoming, and 
their appointments altogether bad. When w^alk- 
ing on the ramparts, I approached one of the 
sentries to examine his firelock, which was of -a 
clumsy construction, and the barrel, instead of 
being brightly polislied or browned, was covered 
with rust. Remarking this to ray friend, and point- 
ing to it, the sentry, with much politeness, was 
about to hand his musket over to me, when I 
walked away. The men are generally short, and 
badly drilled, with the exception of a few heavy 
dragoons whom we saw, and who w ere a fine set of 
men. They wore a uniform of pale yellow% and 
had on leather breeches and jack-boots, like tliose 
of our Horse Guards. 

Having secured our passage in the st eam-boat for 
Traveniunde, we took our leave of Copenhagen on 
Thiu’sday the 26th, at four o’clock i^ the afterr 
noon ; the wind blowing rather freshly against uS;, 
which retarded our progress, and prevented us 
from reaching our port of destination till the after- 
noon, or rather evening of the following day ; this 
was the more annoying as the passage is usually 
made in seventeen hours, the distance being about 
140 miles, and w^e were much pressed for time. 
There was only one boat from Hamburgh to London, 
which left every Saturday morning, sometimes 0 ,$ 

k2 
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early as two o’clock, but very rarely later than 
seven, varying according to the tides, and we were 
fearful that wc should miss the London boat, and 
have the pleasure of waiting at Hamburgh for seven 
days, or of jolting over some miserable roads, and 
returning by way of Holland. 

We reached Travemunde at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and immediately staged for 
Lubeck ; here wc arrived in a few hours, and lost 
no time in despatching an estafotle to order horses 
to be in readiness for us about half way, being very 
anxious to reach Hamburgh, if possible, before the 
steam-vessel departed for England. After a dismal 
journey in a rainy night, over the worst road in 
Christendom, on approaching Hambufgh we had 
the pleasure of seeing the smoke issuing from the 
funnel of the English steam-boat, which was still 
lying oif Altona, and soon found ourselves on board 
the 'William Jolliffe, the same boat in which we had 
left England. It was a nice point: we were only 
just in time^, and, had we been a few minutes later, 
'should have lost our passage, and had to wait at 
Hamburgh for another week, 

;4n a few hours we reached the mouth of the 
Elbe, but the wind blowing strong and directly 
against us, with every appearance of an approaching 
storm, the captain thought it more prudent to 
anchor off Ciixhaven, which we accordingly did, 
and the steam was let down. Here we remained 
the wh(de of this and the following day, during 
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which period it blew very hard ; but on Monday, 
the 30th, the wind having moderated and veered 
round, we took our leave of Cuxhaven, and, after 
an excellent run across, landed at the Tower on 
Wednesday morning, the 1st of September, having 
performed our Excursions in a period of sixty-eight 
days, and passed over a space, by sea and by laiid^ 
of more than 4000 miles. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM CHRISTIANIA TO BERGEN. 

Passage io Copenhagen — ^To Christiania — City of, and Environs 
-»The Castle— The Storthing — Carrioles — Mode and Expense 
of Travelling— T^ra Lake — Rand*s Lake— Fine Scenery— Pro- 
visions — Hospitality — Fare of the Swedish and Norse Peasantry 
—Waterfall — Views of the Rand's Lake — Grand Scenery of 
Mountain Cascades and 'Rocky Defiles— Heights of the Moun 
tains — Peasants* Cottages — Corn-hrandy — Gammel ost— 
Forests of Firs— Frowning Precipices — Continued Ascent of the 
Road— Point of Perpetual Congelation — Elevation of the 
Mountains — Cascades, Cataracts, and Waterfalls— Ingenuity 
of the Peasantry — Separation of the Waters — lieerdal’s River, 
flowing to the Westward — Embark on the First Fiord — Boatmen 
—Difference of Temiierature — ^Dances of the Peasantry — A 
Christening — Curious Mode of serving up Butter — Glacier of 
Folgc-fond— Clearness of the Fiords— Arrival at Bergen. 


Three years after the Excursions wfJk’e made which 
furnished the preceding chapters, I embarked with 
the same compagnon de voyage— my friend Mr. 
Rouse — on board the same Hamburgh steamer, 
commanded by the same master, passed over the 
same miserable and still neglected road to Lubeck, 
and there embarked a second time on the same 
steam-boat, under the same commander as before, 
for Copenhagen. Preparatory to our departure from 
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this capital of Denmark, it was necessary to pro- 
cure passports to secure us admittance into Norway, 
as we were told that the one we possessed, although 
obtained from the Foreign Office, and properly msed 
in London, would not be considered as sufficient. 
We were also obliged to appear at an office in order 
to obtain a bill of health, which purported that we 
were not from an infected place, and — what was 
bold enough — tliat we were free from cholera and 
every other infectious disease. We were next 
required to go to another part of the town to secure 
places in the steam-vessel for Christiania, a precau- 
tion which w^e were assured was absolutely neces- 
sary, as we might otherwise be refused a reception 
on board. The person wc applied to was far 
from being so civil or obliging as might have been 
expected, particularly by strangers; on the con- 
trary, he was almost rude in his manner, — the 
only instance we met with on this or the former 
occasion of a Dane showing the least aj)pear- 
ance of unkind feeling tow^ards us. These pre- 
limiharies boin|^ settled, wc were then desired to 
send our luggage to be weighed previous to its 
being put on board the vessel; and this was no 
small inconvenience, as the weighing-office was si- 
tuated in a remote part of the town, and in a dif- 
ferent direction from the harbour where the vessel 
was lying. 

Having gone through all these little teazing foiv' 
malities, we embarked late in the afternoon of the 
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5th of July on board the steam- vessel which was tor 
convey iis to Fredericksvcern, from whence we were 
informed another boat would carry us up the gulf or 
sound to Christiania. The Prindts Carr was the 
name of the first steamer ; she was a small, but very 
fast-going boat, drawing little water, built at Dover, 
and fitted with two powerful engines by Maudsley* 
She had now run seven years. Her master, who 
brought her over from England, is a captain in the 
naval service of Norway; and the mate holds the rank 
of lieutenant in the same service. They both spoke 
our language fluently, conversed freely in it, and were 
remarkably civil and attentive to their passengers. 
The engineer w^as an Englishman, as we usually 
found to be the case in foreign steam-boats. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than this pas* 
sage from Copenhagen to Christiania. I'he sea 
was literally crowded with vessels, as far as the eye 
could reach, and the coasts of Sweden and Denmark 
were visible on the two sides of the Sound. On 
leaving Copenhagen we kept close to the Danish 
coast, but at the same time were sufficiently near to 
that <jf Sweden to enable us to see distinctly its vil- 
lages and green fields ; the former coast was richly 
wooded, and remarkable for its beautiful scenery, 
the hills being varied in their shape, and highly 
picturesque ; but the latter wore, generally, rather 
a barren appearance. The sea, on the approach to 
Elsineur, and at a little distance from it, resembled 
an extensive lake. There was, to all appearance^ 
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land on every side, and the magnificent castle of 
Cronenburgh stood forth in all its grandeur, and 
formed a striking object as we sailed towards it. It 
stands on the nearest point of land projecting 
towards the Swedish coast. This noble edifice was 
built by Frederick II. Professor Feldborg, in his 
concise and accurate account of Denmark, mentions 
a curious tradition connected with it : — 

** On descending,” he says, into the casemates, 
the story of Holgcr Danske (or Ogier the Dane, 
as he is called in the romances) will amuse the 
mind in these damp and dismal vaults. It is 
thus,** he continues, related by Mr. Thiele in his 
collection of popular Danish traditions : — ^ For 
many ages the din of arms was now and then heard 
in the vaults beneath the castle of Cronenburgh. 
No man knew the cause, and there was not in all 
the land a man bold enough to descend into the 
Tanks. At last a slave, who had forfeited his life. 
Was told, that his crime should be forgiven if he 
could bring intelligence of what he found in the 
Tatflts. He tv^nt down and came to a large iron 
door, which opened itself when he knocked. He 
fpund himself in a deep vault. In the centre of 
the ceiling hung a lamp, which was nearly burnt 
out ; and, below, stood a huge stone table, round 
which some steeUclad warriors sat, resting their 
heads on their arms^ which they had laid crossways* 
He who sat at the head of the table then rose up. 
It was Holger the Dane. But when he raised his 
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head from the arms, the stone table burst right in 
twain, |or his beard had grown through it. * Give 
me thy hand !’ said he to the slave. The slave 
durst not give him the hand, but put forth an iron 
bar, which Holger indented with his fingers. At 
last he let go his hold, muttering, ' It is well ! I am 
glad that there are yet, men in Denmark.' ’* 

Our little vessel was crowded with passengers, the 
greater proportion of whom were ladies, who, of 
course; were allowed to occupy all the sleeping- 
berths, while, in the same apartment, the gentlemen 
wrapped themselves up in their cloaks, and lay 
down on the cabin floor. On the following morning, 
after our departure from Copenhagen, we arrived at 
Gothenburg, where we landed some passengers. 
The approach by sea to this port is through narrow 
channels formed by numberless rocks, which rise 
above the surface of the water. The vessel- was 
moored to a wharf about three miles from the town. 
We proceeded thither in a boat, having ascertained 
from the captain that he should remain for a few 
hours, which would just allow us time to stroll 
about a little, and take once more a cursory view 
of the place. 

On the second night that we passed on board 
the steamer we were less incommoded than we w'ere 
on the first, as we were then able each to have his 
berth. 

Arriving at Fredericksvoem between three and 
four in the morning, w’^e were transferred into 
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the “ Constitutionen,*’ another vessel belonging to 
government, and also under the command of a 
naval officer. Captain Booder, who was one of the 
most good humoured and agreeable men I have 
ever met with. He showed us great kindness both 
in going to, and subsequently on our return from, 
Christiania, and did his utmost to make every body 
happy and comfortable. A thick fog detained us 
at Fredericksvoern for an hour or two, when we got 
under weigh for Christiania. Being Sunday, our 
boat was as full of passengers as a Margate steam- 
vessel. Among those who joined our party here 
were three English gentlemen, with whom we 
soon became acquainted, and from whom w e re- 
ceived much attention at Christiania: they had 
with them their guns and fishing tackle, and a fine 
pointer. 

The scenery in proceeding up the Gulf of Chris- 
tiania is very beautiful. The bays and islands in the 
gnlf_t)ie vessels, though not very numerous, some 
at anchor, others under sail — the cultivated patches 
among the tr(^s, with the neat wooden farm-houses^ 
backed on both sides by mountains at a distance 
clothed with forests up to the very top,— presented 
to us a scene as interesting as it was novel. A fine 
stream joined the gulf from the town of Moss, well 
known to traders for its deals and its iron *• 

* We soon arrived at Moss, where a considerable river runs 
foaming over rocks in the middle of the town, dashing down from 
one wheel (of the saw-mills) to another, till at lasty at the edge oC 
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The beauties of the* gulf increased as we advanced^ 
and they became peculiarly striking after passing 
Soon^ opposite to which the Drammen’s fiord * falls 
, into the gulf. Hero the Christiania fiord narrows 
to about two miles in width, which it continues to 
hold up to the city, more than twenty miles. The 
mountains on both sides, but more particularly on 
the -loft, rise in tlie distance to a considerable height^ 
and are clothed with fir-trees and birches in dense 
forests up to their very summit. We observed some 
oaks, ash, cider, and elm-trees in the lower grounds, 
which, however, were chiefly under cultivation, and 
neat farm-houses were plentifully scattered over this 
part of the country. 

The weather was beautiful, but being intensely 
hot, we all dined under an awning on deck, and 


Iho Bay of Christiania, it drives the bellows of a great iron-woirk ; 
stunned with the noise of the saws, the falling water, and the large 
iron hammers, we proceeded through the works to a high fir-wood 
on the other side of the town.’’ — Fan JBucFs Travels in Norwa^^ 
p. 25. 

* A Fiord is a deep inlet of the sea, and corrftfponds with the 
Firth of Scotland, (not Frith^ from frvtuniy as Johnson would have 
it,) the two words having the same Islandic derivation, Jordan, From 
^ordy by changing the final d into M, we hajije Jiordy jiorth, Jirth. 
It is not likely, as Jamieson observes, that the Latin word f return 
should have penetrated into the recesses of the North. As well, 
indeed, might we suppose that the word Elvy a river, is from 
JLuviu9y by inverting the letters of the first syllable— «(/■. ‘ A lake is 
sometimes called Siic, frequently Vmd, and, when very large, is also, 
but improperly, called fiord. The distinction between Soe and Vand 
b not so clear, except that Vand is the mountain feeder of a river^ 
ivhile Sde is fed by it, Foss b a cascade or waterfall. 
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could not have sat down fewer than sixty or seventy^ 
and several were obliged te wait till the others had 
made room for them. 

Tliere were two women on board who played 
the harp and timbrel, the greater part of the day, 
and collected a little money from the passengers* 
Some of the airs they played were very pleasing, 
and quite novel to most of us. Among the ladies 
were some who might be reckoned beautiful, most 
of them having very clear and delicate complexions, 
blue eyes, and light hair, the characteristics of Nor- 
wegian females. 

Passing near the bold and rocky shore, a fine 
eagle w^as seen perched upon one of the lofUest 
peaks. He did not appear to be in the least dis- 
turbed at the approach of the steam-vessel, but sat 
perfectly composed ; but one is apt to4)c deceived 
in estimating distances when on the water, and wc 
were probably, in point of fact, too far off to cause 
alarm to this noble bird. He became, however, an 
object of interest, from the recollection of some of 
Pontoppidoh’s stories of the prowess of the sea- 
eagle, which have received, in some degree, a con- 
firmation from % writer of more deserved authority*. 

* We learned with aitonishment that eaglei were very much 
dreaded on these islands (Skey, &c.), for they are not contented 
with Iambi and smaller animals, but even attack oxen, apd not un- 
fireqitentlf .maiter them. The manner of their attack ie so sin- 
gular, that we slbeuld have doubted the truth of the account, if we 
had not heiurd h so circumstantially and distinctly confirmed to ue 
in the sante terms at places a great distance from one another. 
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After a beautiful navigation up the fiords we ar- 
rived, a little before eleven o’clock p. m., at Christia- 
nia; it was broad day-light. The harbour is so well 
shut in, as to be completely land-lockcd ; but few 
vessels were lying in it, and those few were taking in 
cargoes of timber. On landing, we proceeded to the 
Hotel du Nord, w^here we w ere provided with ex- 
cellent accommodation : our luggage w as left to be 
taken to the Custom-house, where it was to be exa- 
mined the following morning. The hotel is large, 
and contains some handsome apartments ; but the 
table d’hdte we found to be but indifferently served 
as to the cookery ; the article we most relished 
while there was wild strawberries and milk, or 
cream, all excellent. The table wasTaid for thirty 
or forty persons, but not more than fifteen or sixteen 
sat down lo it. The arrangement and apparatus 
were handsome enough, the napkins ingeniously 
folded in endless variety, and a great profusion of 
flowers were placed in vases down the centre of the 

The eagle plunges Itself into the waves, and after being completely 
drenched, rolls itself tunong the sand on the shore, till its wings 
are quite covered with sand. It then rises into the air, and hovers 
over its unfortunate victim. When it is close to it, it shakes its 
wings, and throws stones and sand into the eyes of the ox, and 
completes the terror of the animal by blows with its powerful wings* 
The blinded oxen run about quite raving, and at length fall down 
completely exhausted, or dash themselves to death from some 
diff. The eagle then mangles, undisturbed, the fruits of his victory* 
In this way the nearest neighbour of Skey lost an ox a short time 
ago.*’ — This story is certainly deserving a place by the side of the 
irakettf but that such a man as Von Buch should give credit to it, 
could hardly have been expected.—f^ft Buch't Traveh in Norwoff. 
p.13* 
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table, upon which there was also a great display of 
glass ware, 

Cliristiania gave us the idea of being a quiet, dull 
town. 'J'hc most frequented part towards the even- 
ing was the ramparts, which surround a point of 
land projecting into the bay, and form a delightful 
promenade. The houses in the suburbs or out- 
skirts are generally of wood, but there arc also 
within the town several of brick, covered with 
plaster or stucco. The view of the town and its 
beautiful bay, when seen from the surrounding 
hills, is highly picturesque, and will amply repay 
the traveller for the trouble of ascending them. 
These are all skirted with villas and grounds ia 
cultivation, which contribute much to the cheerful 
appearance of Christiania. These little villas, be- 
longing to the merchants and traders, are called 
Leckken ; they are surrounded with meadows, 
to give pasture to a cow' or two for their milk, 
and orchards, producing apples, cherries, and 
gooseberries; even pears and apricots are said to 
grow in the offen air, but we saw none. Though the 
Scotch and the spruce firs and birch chiefly com- 
pose the forests that climb up the Scandinavian 
mountains, the ash, the lime-tree, the elm, the 
alder, the sycamore and the hazel^ grow in great 
vigour and beauty in all the valleys, even to the 
aiKty-third degree of latitude, and indeed many 

* Whjr Uiey are so called/’ nays Voo Buck, 1 could never 
learn ; and, wfaat h aiag^r, tbia appellation ia exduaively peculiar 
io tbia towD«’*«— Buch^u p, 39. 
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degrees higher. Oaks are common in the southern 
districts, but there are no beeches in any part of 
'Norway. 

The castle, situated on the point of land before 
mentioned, is a commanding object. We visited it 
partly for the sake of the extensive panorama which 
itadbrds, and also for the promenade on the ramparts. 
It is approached by a draw-bridge. One of the sol- 
diers took us round, andmade no difficulty in showing 
us the whole arcana of this fortress and prison- 
house. Seventeen large pieces of ordnance, appa- 
rently in good order, were pointed towards the town ; 
several other pieces of pannon were within the w^alls 
of the castle, but they were so clumsily mounted, 
and the carriages in such bad condition, that it is 
more than probable they would be shattered in 
pieces after firing a few shots. 

Within the walls of the castle is a prison, dnto 
which the light is only admitted through a small 
grated window over the entrance-door, which was 
now open, for the purpose of allowing a little fresh 
air into the cell; but large iron befrs rendered it 
impassable; there were, besides, two soldiers on 
guard, one of whom was stationed close to the door. 
We could distinctly hear the voices of the poor men 
who were under confinement in this miserable 
place, but it was so dark within, that we were 
unable to discern anything, and the prisoners either 
did not, or could not, come to the barred window. 
We understood that flogging in the little army 
of Norway has been abolished for many years^ 
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and that this mode of close confinement is now 
substituted for it,, The men offending are kept in 
this “black-hole*’ for twelve, twenty-four, or thirty- 
six hours, according to their misdemeanours, but 
never longer, during which time they are fed upon 
sour black rye-bread and water. In addition to 
this, there is another prison, in which ordinary cri- 
minals are confined. 

We were amused with the droll manner id 
which notice was given for taming out the guard 
on the approach of any officer. The sentinel on 
the ramparts first inhaled a long breath, and then 
exploded it by bawling out, as loud as it was 
possible to do, till the sound gradually died away 
as the man’s breath was exhausted. The regi- 
ments which I saw at Christiania were not remark- 
able for the order they were in. The dress of 
the infantry consists of a green coat and white 
trousers, and the cap handsomely ornamented with 
white cord. It looked neat; but the men were 
not very smart in their general appearance. The 
finest looking 'men by far were those of the band: 
we were fortunate enough to hear them play several 
beautiful pieces of music, some of which were said 
to be national airs, and some better music perhaps, 
but of less interest to us, from Mozart* s and other 
operas. 

The malefactors, who are sent into confinement 
in the castle, are made to work very hard from 
morning till night, and “ Sunday shines no holiday 
to them.” When employed on the streets or about 
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the ramparts, they are well guarded. Many of 
them were heavily chained, and some had a ring 
of iron round their necks. One side of their 
clothes was black, and the other white, so that they 
were always conspicuous — our convicts are clothed 
in grey. At Copenhagen the prisoners were simi- 
larly distinguished ; in fact this was a remnant of 
the Danish discipline. 

Among the best buildings in Christiania may he 
reckoned the Cathedral, the Palace, the Hotel de 
Ville, the Bank, the depot of arms, and the riding- 
house, the greater number of which are stuccoed 
white, and are mostly situated near to the castle. 
The roof of the riding-house is vaulted, and there 
are, consequently, no beams to disfigure this spacious 
room. Christiania has also its university, with a 
library, a museum, and botanical garden : there is 
also a house of industry, and a foundling hospital. 

The streets of Christiania are wide and straight, 
but the houses are straggling and irregular; at 
every cross street, or nearly so, there is a large cis- 
tern or well, cased wdth wood, into which a constant 
stream of water is made to flow, so that the inha- 
bitants can supply themselves with this necessary 
article whenever it may suit their convenience. In 
some of the back streets the houses are almost 
entirely of wood, very low, but neatly and cu- 
riously carved. The pavement of all the streets is 
vAetched. 

The house in which the Storthing, or Norwegian 
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parliament, meet for conducting the business of the 
State, is amongst the best in the city, and has a 
very handsome jioi-tico of wood. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Broder Knudtzon, to whom we had the 
pleasure of being introduced, and who is knoivn to 
be unremitting in his Jittention to our countrymen 
who may be travelling in Norway, we obtained 
admittance to the sitting of the Storthing. This 
meeting is held only once in every three years, 
unless anything of great importance should require 
its assembling. They commence their sittings in 
the month of February, and continue till the end of 
August; and the hours of attendance are from nine 
in the morning till nine in the evening, with an 
interval in the middle of the day of an hour or so, 
wdien they retire to dinner. 

The gallery into which we w^re admitted w^as 
crowded w ith people, and the heat was very ojipres- 
sive. The room is in the form of a scmi-rircle, the 
gallery being immediately above the benches, »uid 
there were no seats under it, so that strangers can 
lx)th hear and see well. I never saw an ass/?m- 
Wage of men wearing the appearance of sages so 
strongly as these members of the ’Storthing. They 
were mostly of a certain age ; clad generally in 
coarse grey woollen coats, their hair long, and 
flowing over their shoulders, and their w^hole de- 
portment grave, sober, and intent on the business 
before them. The president w^as reading a papfjg, 
which laated the whole time we were there, and of 
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which each member appeared to have a printed 
copy. What the subject was I know not, but it 
seemed to occupy their whole attention : there was 
no moving about, but all kept their seats, with their 
hats off, and observed the greatest silence and de* 
corum, 

Christiania is not without its theatre, which, 
however, we did not attend, as we were informed 
by a Norwegian gentleman that it was not worth 
the trouble of a visit. Tlie only attraction at this 
time was an actor from Copcnliagen, who, I under- 
stood, had been for many years practising there as 
a physician, but took it into his head to abandon 
Esculapius and take to Thespis. 

Christiania is a placc^of considerable trade, its 
exports being chiefly timber, such as baulks, spars, 
deals, and planks, with tar, hemp, and iron ; 
also some copper from the mines of Roraas. The 
great convenience of floating down timber to and 
from Drammen is said to have injured the trade 
of Christiania in that article; yet, judging from the 
immense timber-yards, occupying in*space a third 
part of the city, crowded with stacks of logs and 
deals, one would conclude it to be in a prosperous 
state. There is nothing particular in the dress or 
appearance of the inhabitants in general. The 
higher classes, both ladies and gentlemen, were 
scarcely to be distinguished from those of our owti 
country ; the common people were slovenly dressed^ 
and seemed to be mostly in a state of poverty. 
They wear their hair long beliind, hanging over the 
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collars of thoir coats, which adds to their slovenly 
appearance, and has the air of great discomfort. 
We found the English language very generally^ 
spoken among the better class, much more than 
the French. 

We were amused at nights by listening to the 
singing or chaunting of the watchmen, in a curious 
drawling manner, putting us in mind of our old de- 
parted watchmen- ITiey carry about with them a 
long staff, at the end of which is a round knob stuck 
full of little spikes, resembling the rays of a star, 
from which the staff is called the morning-star. 
Their song differs in different parts of Nonvay. In 
Drontheim, (pronounced Tronyem,) according to 
the translation given in T)e Capcl Brooke’s Tra- 
vels, it is as follows : — 

Ho \ the watchman, ho I 
The clock has struck ten, 

I Praised be God, our Lord ! 

Now is it time to go to bed ; 

The housewife and her maid, 

The master as well as bis lad. 

Tlib wind is south-east, 

Hallelujah ! jiraised be God, our Lord 1 

Preparatory to our leaving Christiania we wefe 
advised to purchase two small, light carriages, 
called here carrioles, in which we were to be 
€ur own drivers over that part of the country we 
intended to traverse. We were assured that this 
would be the most comfortable and convenient, 
as well as independent, and, at the same time, 
economical, mode of travelling, and one that was 
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generally adopted by travellers who could singly 
manage to drive a horse in harness. The cost of 
each carriole was about five pounds, and for this 
trifling sum we purchased what would in any 
country, by their appearance, be called elegant 
little carriages. The annexed sketch will perhaps 
serve to convey an idea of what they were: the 
body rests entirely upon the shafts, to which it 
is secured by means of two cross pieces of wood* 
It has no springs, but the shads, being generally 
of tough ash, are exceedingly pliant, and the motion 
perfectly easy, unless- the horse should strike into 
a canter, and then it bounds like a boat tossed 
by the waves, and becomes very rough and un- 
steady. The two wheels upon which it runs are 
placed considerably aft, so that the whole weight 
is thrown between them and the horse. A leather 
apron comes up to the seat to be used in the 
event of wet weather, for the protection of the legs 
up to the waist, but the upper part of the body is 
of course exposed. 

We found this little vehicle well adapted for the 
nature of the country; indeed, I verily believe no 
other carriage of any description could have gone 
over such places as ours was destined to do, with 
the same ease and security. It is so simply con* 
structed that, in the event of its being broken or 
damaged, any of the peasants, who, we are told, are 
all carpenters, would readily repair it. The harness 
did . not appear to be of the best ; and we were fur- 

X. 
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nished with rope reins, which are not at all pleasant 
to drive with, but they stood the wear and tear 
well. 

Havingf engaged a Norwegian servant, who pro- 
duced good certificates, to accompany us on our 
journey, and having despatched a forebud the pre- 
ceding niglit, we were all ready for starting on the 
following morning on our route to Bergen. On 
this occasion, I confess I felt myself rather awk- 
ward, it being, strange to say, almost the first 
time I had held the reins in my hand ! And I 
was now on the point of setting out on a long and 
perilous journey, and to drive myself over the worst 
of all possible roads, and along some of the most 
frightful precipices, that are probably to be found 
in any part of the civilized world. Of this we were 
fully apprized ; and I had collected from De Capel 
Brooke’s travels, that he considered four things 
were essentially necessary for such an undertaking 
in Nonvay — a skilful driver, a strong vehicle, good 
nerves, and harness in perfect order ; and that on 
these the safSty of the travell^ in a great measure 
depends. Add to all which, it was stated, that a 
great degree of expertness in driving was absolutely 
necessary, particularly in guiding the chariot down 
the side of a mountain nearly perpendicular, over a 
road barely the width of the carriage, and the sides 
opening upon a yawning precipice. All this had 
made a strong impression on my mind, as I was 
contemplating to make the same kind of journey^ 
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and now tKat I was actually on the eve of mount- 
ing, I began to hesitate. I was conscious that I 
was not a skilful driver, distrusted the strength 
of my vehicle, and thought that the harness was 
just as likely to break, on descending the first hill, 
as not. I had, therefore, nothing but my good 
nerves” to trust to, and happily they carried me 
through. 

The difficulty of procuring a servant at Christi- 
ania, likely to be really useful, was very great. It 
seems there were but three or four who were in the 
habit of accompanying travellers ; and as we under- 
stood that they were all at this time employed, we 
were likely enough to have been under the neces- 
sity of taking a very stupid man that offered him- 
self, who would have been of little or no use to us, 
beyond acting as an interpreter. Indeed, he ap- 
peared to be perfectly ignorant of every thing con- 
nected with the mode of travelling in his own 
country ; he assured us, for instance, that it was 
not in the least degree necessary to send on a 
forebud, as horses were plentiful at all the post 
stations between Christiania and Bergen ; this we 
knew to be utterly impossible, from the very few 
travellers who go from the one place to the other. 
Fortunately, however, another servant offered 
himself just before starting, whom we engaged, 
and with whom we had every reason to be 
satisfied. 

On leaving the town, we were required to pay 

L 2 
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double fare for the first stage, which was along one 
of fourteen miles ; and this we afterwards found to 
he an established rule, on quitting any of the three 
large towns, Christiania, Bergen, and Drontheim. 
As it may be of use to future travellers, I shall be 
so^iewhat minute in my account of our Excursions 
through this interesting country, and state a few 
particulars, which, however, they will soon acquire. 
The expense of travelling is of serious importance 
inmost countries; but in Norway, where a little 
money goes a great way, it is very trifling. As, 
however, it is an article more or less interesting to 
all travellers, I may as well give some notion of it 
at starting. 

An Ort, or Mark, the value of which is about 
8d. in English money, was paid by us for each 
horse for a Norwegian mile, being, as nearly as 
possible, seven English miles. As we invariably 
despatched a forebud the night before, we had to 
pay for four horses at every station our own two, 
one for our servant and one for the fbrebud, making 
np the number four. Four skillings (three of which 
make an English penny) are allowed to each of the 
men who accompany the horses, and are termed 

drink-money we g^erally gave' them a little 
over. The forebud is also entitled to the same 
allowance; and sixteen skillings are given to the 
man who has provided the horses, so that the total 
expense incurred for every Norwegian mile (or, as 
I have before said, for every seven English miles) 
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xpay be reckoned^ as nearly as possible, as foUow$> 
namely • 

4 horses 4 Orts or Marks ,28 

Drink-money to the three men 
who accompany the carrioles, 
and to the fdrebud, at 4 

skillings per man • . . 16 Skillings • . 0 5^ 

To the mail who has provided 

the hones • * . . • 16 Skillings . . . 0 5} 

3 7 

which is a fraction more than sixpence for every 
English mile for four horses, including every other 
expense. 

The Norwegian currency is not very complex ; 
the following is the relative value of it. 

£. «. d. 

6 paper Dollars are about equal to . • • 1 0 0 

1 Dollar is 0 3 4 

i Dollar 018 

An Ort or Mark, which is 24 Skillings .008 

3 Skillings ,»,..001 

Blue-coloured notes are made use of when the 
value of each is equal to 5 dollars, and yellow when 
they are each IQ dollars. The notes are small in 
size, which is one advantage over those of Swedeu> 
but they are in general equally dirty and raggedy 
(which could not well be otherwise, considering* 
the many hands they pass through,) and are often 
tom into two or three pieces^ It is no uncommon 
thing in handling them to find a pin (by which 
the fragments are united) running into the palm 
of one's hand* 

On Tuesday morning, the 9th of July, we mounted 
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our carrioles in the large court-yard at the back of 
our hotel, and having got my reins fairly adjusted, 
and my horse led along a narrow passage, through 
which, as a novice, it was utterly hopeless for me 
to attempt to drive, more especially as, the floor 
of it being boarded, I was pretty sure the animal 
would be half-frightened, and reluctant to pass ; — 
just so it happened; for as soon as the hollow 
sound of his hoofs assailed his ears, he became 
unrul}"; but having bolted over, we sallied forth 
on our perilous journey towards Bergen. The 
map by u hich we travelled was a small one, 
purchased at Christiania, and drawn up by Lieu- 
tenant Lund, an officer in the Norwegian army, 
who appears to have surveyed the whole country, 
and whose name is repeatedly seen in the books 
at the diflferent stations, which arc kept there for 
travellers to insert their names, and to enter any 
complaint they may have to make against the post- 
masters, or attendants on the horses, or to record 
their satisfaction. The map which I have given to 
show our track has been partly drawn up from the 
one in question. 

The carrioles were generally accompanied either 
by men or boys, who ran alongside with extraordi- 
nary activity, jumping up occasionally behind to 
rest themselves, as well as to keep the carriole 
back, when we were descending any long steep 
hills. They ran with little apparent exertion to 
themselves, whenever the road was tolerably level ; 
but as the countiy on the first part of our journey 
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was ascending, sometimes up the sleep sides of a 
mountain, they often had to walk the greater part 
of the stage. We had generally one man to each 
carriole, and another who accompanied our ser- 
vant’s cart — a rude kind of vehicle, — which we had 
to procure at the several post stations, and which 
is, in fact, the machine that. is commonly used by 
the furcbuds, whose name it bears. Sometimes; 
but seldom, one man alone accompanied us to take 
back the three horses. 

These attaches are often a gi’cat annoyance to 
the traveller, especially when they happen to be 
the owners of the horses, as, naturally enough, they 
are unwilling to allow him to drive as rapidly as he 
might otherwise be disposed to do. The Norse pea- 
santry, to do them justice, appear to be much at- 
tached to their animals, and are always ready to 
assist them in their labour in every possible way. 
In ascending a hill, for instance, they will often 
walk behind the carriole, and push it on with all 
their strength, in order to lelieve the horse: in 
descending one, they will walk by* his side, and 
hold up the shaft to ease him of the weight. No- 
thing annoys them so much as to see their horses 
sweat; and I have known a poor boy to cry be- 
cause I drove his horse too quick as he thought, 
wdiich I would certainly not have done, had I 
known that it distressed him, which I was not 
aware of until afterwards told so by our servant. 

Women and young girls occasionally, but not 
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frequently^ accompanied us, 1 once had tli4 mis- 
fortune to have a fair damsel seated behind my 
carriole^ who was in the greatest possible '^tidget^ 
during the whole of the stage, about her horse^ 
which was one of the most miserable creatures I 
ever saw, being what is usually known in jockey 
phraseology by the name of a star-gazer. When- 
ever I touched the reins, however delicately. Up 
went his nose perpendicularly into the air, which 
was so perfectly ridiculous, that it was impossible , 
to forbear smiling ; it also afforded much amuse- 
ment to the men who were running with the 
vehicles in front of me. The poor girl, I believe, 
set me down as a very hard-hearted person, and 
seemed to think that we were laughing at her 
anxiety about the animal. On our arrival at the 
next post, the horse was rather warm, and I re- 
ceived some very angry looks in consequence. The 
horses, however, were generally good ; they were 
sure-footed, and trotted remarkably well, and with- 
out making any false steps ; yet some of the liiJls 
we had to drive down were exceedingly steep. 7'he 
traveller is soon taught to place confidence in them, 
and to let them go dow^n, as we used to do, the 
steep side of a mountain at a quick trot a canter 
—to suffer which, in England, except, perhaps, in 
Devonshire, a man would be considered half-crazy. 

The stage from Christiania was tolerably 
level, until we reached Smdvolden, situated at the . 
eastern angle of the Tyra lake, (usually but impro* 
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perly called fiord,) but the second stage became very 
heavy and hilly, for which we were required to pay 
a double fare for the horses, as well as for the first. 

The scenery, which had been beautiful as tho 
road winded along a well-cultivated valley, began 
now to assume the character of grandeur. From 
the summit of a steep hill, which in Firtgland we 
should call a mountain, we had an enchanting 
view of the lake we had passed, whose surface 
appeared from- this elevation as smooth as a 
mirror, its waters being undistui'bed by the small- 
est rii)ple. 

From the post station at a place called iTteiien, 
there is also a lovely prospect of mountain, wood, 
and water ; and at tlie preenUjaard, or parsonage of 
Ilaug, we came upon the Viuls Elv, which flows out 
of the Rands Sue (pronounced Sooe), and into the 
Tyra Soe. Along this picturesque river, and its high 
and w'ooded banks, we proceeded until wo reached 
the village of Vang, situated on the borders of the 
Rands Soe, a sheet of water of great extent, wind- 
ing many miles among the defiles of the mountains. 
The winter of this great lake, after falling into the 
Tyra, flows past Drammen, and from thence into 
the great Gulf of Christiania. We drove along 
the shore of this lovely lake, and kept in sight 
of it, for upw^ards of fifty miles, occasionally losing 
it, and then coming upon it suddi'nly again. The 
whole valley through which it flows, along its mar- 
gins, and on the sloping sides of the mountains, is 
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scattered over with farm-houses and cultivated 
patches of ground, amidst vast forests of fir-trees, 
mingled with birch. Sheep, goats, and cattle were 
seen browsing high up on the hills, and among the 
rocky summits of the mountains. 

At the next post station to Vang, we. overtook 
our fdrebud. This is always a great annoyance, 
to which, however, all who journey in this tliiiily- 
inhabited country, in which there is such a paucity 
of travellers, are at all times liable; and for this 
reason, if possible, the fdrebud should always be 
started sixteen or eighteen hours beforehand, as 
much time must necessarily be lost by hini on the 
road at night, when he is frequently unable to pro- 
cure a horse; and even by day it sometimes requires 
a search of three or four hours to discover the 
horses, wliich are sent out to feed among the moun- 
tains. The truth is, the people who kccji these 
post-houses generally have no horses, or at least 
rarely furnish horses of their own; they are aiuho- 
rized to make a call for them upon the nearest vil- 
lagers, and are entitled to a very small sum from 
them for their trouble, called call-money.^ They 
have the privilege, as far as I could collect, of being 
exempt from the payment of taxes, and also are 
allowed to sell corn-brandy. With all the difficulty 
and delay which must occasionally occur in procur- 
ing horses, a fdrebud is, nevertheless, a useiul in- 
slruracnt in abridging it. The way in which he is 
started is so nearly the same as in Sweden, that it 
would be superfluous to repeat it here. 
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A very useful little, volume, in the form of a road- 
book, may be purcha^d at Christiania, containing 
the different routes from the principal towns, and * 
mentioning with tlie greatest exactness the names 
of every post station and their distances, whether 
by land, or by water, — ^the rate of pay for the hire 
of horses, or for boats, — as well as a variety of other 
useful information. This manual was invaluable 
to us, as our servant, who understood it, was enabled 
to make o\it the fdrebud tickets correctly. On the 
present occasion we sent the forebud on imme- 
diately, and passed away the time by taking our 
dinner, wliich consisted of bacon and eggs, and 
brown rye bread, the only articles to be had in this 
place; but as they were all pretty good in their 
way, we made ourselves perfectly contented with 
the lare. Soon after our repast, and much sooner 
than we had any reason to expect, the horses 
arrived, and we proceeded. 

Every turn of the road now presented the most 
diversified and enchanting scenery. ^ At a place 
called Ougpdalil, we again came up with theforebud, 
but having driven about sixty miles, and the evening 
being far advanced, we resolved upon passing the 
night here, despatching him immediately to order 
horses for the morrow. 

The post station was quite as good as one could 
reasonably expect to meet with, in a country where 
travelling is so uiifrequent, and where there are no 
public conveyances of any description to be met 
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with ; but a stranger will feel himself not a little 
incommoded in the mode of sleeping or getting 
through the night. For my own part I nearly 
underwent suflbeation beiw’een two eider down mat- 
tresses before morning.. The bedsteads are all very 
short, being generally much under six feet from one 
end to the other, so that when the mattress and 
pillows are placed on them, they arc reduced to less 
than five feet, and a moderate sized person must 
therefore either sleep with his knees bent up to his 
face, which is by no means agreeable, or with his 
legs half out of bed, which is perhaps still less so ; 
but this is much the same in Germany. However, 
wa made it out pretty well, and would have been 
most happy to have met with eider-down mattresses 
in many parts of our travels. After an excellent cup 
of coffee in the morning, we pursued our jouniey. 

We were told it w’ould be desirable to Iny in a 
stock of provisions at Christiania, but this is cer- 
tainly unnecessary. Perhaps as the rye broad is 
sometimes coa^^’se, sour, and sodden, a few biscuits 
would not be amiss; but even these would get 
crumbled to pieces. Thin and crisp oat cakes can 
generally be procured they are baked over the fire 
on a round iron plate, exactly similar to that which, 
in some parts of Lancashire, is called a girdle, where 
the same kind of oat-cakes are in common use, and 
are called clap-bread — in Norway, ^ad-6rod, where 
it is seldom so good, the oatmeal being frequently 
mixed with barley or rye. As the coffee is always 
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excellent, the traveller need not encumber himself 
with tea, and the necessary equipage for making it. 
He will besides generally find in the rudest parts 
of Nonvay abundance of milk, cream, and butter, 
all of which are good; there are few cottages that 
have not a cow or two. In the small patches of 
ground attached to the cottages were generally grow- 
itig oats, rye, turnips, and potatoes, and frequently 
we observed the hop-plant in great luxuriance, '^^ery 
few of tlic common culinary vegetables were under 
cultivation, except cabbages and radishes, aud not 
much of these. All these articles, together i^ith 
strawberries, which grew plentifully by the road- 
side, in a wild state, as well as raspberries, — b\it 
these were not abundant, — will enable the traveller, 
in the summer season, to make it out pretty well. 

At a little place called Sand, on the borders of 
the lake, we found breakfast waiting our arrival, 
having ordered it by the fbrebud. A large supply 
of fine fresh salmon trout was placed before us, to 
which, as it may be suj)posed, w^e dlil giniplc justice, 
but the good lady of the house did not appear to 
tliink so, for she brought in a second dish, which it 
was quite impossible for us to touch. She literally 
was a good lady, and though somewhat aged, (I 
might say old,) she really was a most amiable 
creature ; her attention to us was quite extraordi- 
nary — it w^as oveqjowcring ; her whole mind was 
bent u])on serving us ; then she wdshed to cram us 
like children, and made herself exceedingly uhcom- 
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fortable because we could not possibly eat everything 
that she placed before us. Her activity was equal to 
her hospitality ; it was most remarkable for a per- 
son so far advanced in years : she bustled in and 
out of the* room like a young girl, bringing in with 
her all manner of good things. Her demand for pay- 
ment was so very little, that we insisted on adding a 
trifle to it, which seemed to gratify the good old 
creature very much. We both agreed that if we 
had reached this place the preceding evening, as 
we intended, had not our fbrebud disappointed us, 
we should have passed a more comfortable night 
than had been o\ir lot. 

I was much struck with the difference we had 
thus far experienced between the fare of the Nor- 
wegian and the Swedish peasantry. With the 
exception of a few unfrequented spots through 
which w^e had to travel, the superiority in the com- 
forts of the former, scanty as they must be adiiiitied to 
be, is conspicuous throughout the country. Their rj e 
bread is generally better, being light, whereas that 
of llie Swede is heavy, sour, and doughy, like a mass 
of paste; and the corn-brandy of the Norwegians 
(to them the very essence of life) is far more pure 
than in Sweden. Fresh butter is an article scarcely 
ever seen amongst the Swedish peasantry, whilst in 
Norway no other is met with during the summer 
months ; and I cannot call to mind having more 
than once, or twice at most, found iteven indifferent; 
it was almost invariably excellent. The Norse cows 
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are small, and not unlike^ in shape and appear- 
ance, to the Alderney breed. Among them are 
many beautiful animals, and so active that they 
seem to jump from rock to reck as nimbly as the 
goats. 

Between Sand and Hof^ both on the borders of 
the lake, we passed a grand waterfall from a moun- 
tain torrent which rushed into the lake from the 
eastward, and being the first that we had en- 
countered in Norway, it was hailed with no uncom- 
mon degree of delight, though w^e had witnessed the 
falls of Trollhatten, to which the one in question was 
not worthy to be compared; but it was the fore- 
runner of those more magnificent ones in prospect, 
as the road over the mountains which lay before us 
should become more elevated and rugged. From 
the time of our leaving Christiania the w eather had 
not been very favourable, and w^*! had encountered' 
some heavy showers of rain, but it w as now become 
clear and serene; tlie views of the country were 
extensive and beautiful, but the sun was burning 
hot, and incommoded us not a little. 

On approaching Jiodna:s w o passed another fine 
cascade. Here the Rands Sbe became narrower, 
and was occasionally lost sight of from the road. 
At this place we . had a proof of the ascent of the 
country by the appearance of ploughs for clearing 
oflE^the early snow from the roads in the winter, 
which were here collected by the road side; 
and as we proceeded, we found them placed at 
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short distances from one another, as in Sweden. 
At Rodiifcs we had again overtaken our fdrebud, 
and we had no alternative but to send on our ser- 
vant to order horses at the next station, whilst wc 
waited the arrival of them at this. Luckily the 
jjeople of the post-Jiouse were able to provide him 
with a horse and cart without much delay, and lie 
drove on accordingly for the above purpose, l^he 
horses are generally out at grass many miles aw ay, 
and have iirobably come seven or eight miles before 
they arc harnessed in the carrioles; and it not 
iinfrequently happens that they are employed in 
getting in the hay about this time, and have had 
the collar on them for several hours previous to 
their arrival. It is on account of these things that 
d(day is occasioned, and the fbrebud is not ahvays 
to blame for loitering on the road, as it often hap- 
pens that lie is himself detained for three or four 
hours for the want of a horse. 

Having at last got our horses, we procof'ded 
onw^ards. Wo were now’ at the upper extremity of 
the Rand’s Lake, in sight of which wc had so long 
pursued our journey, and were now travelling upon 
the ridges of a deep ravine of rocks, which displayed 
some of that wild and romantic scenery of Norway 
we had often heard of. The river was flowing: over 
its rocky bed far beneath us ; not a turn of the 
road but brought some magnificent prospect wdthat, 
either immediately before us, or through the chasms 
in the lofty ridges of the ravines. Mountain streams 
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gurgling down their pebbly beds^ in haste^ as it 
were, to add their tribute to the clear waters of the 
larger river beneath^ were of frequent occurrence ; 
the clattering noise of ^'the brooks that brawled 
along the wood*’ — the roaring of a cascade^ 
sometimes dashing down the rocks close to the 
road side, and of others heard only at a distance, — 
produce an effect on the mind, of which no descrip- 
tion can convey an adequate idea ; while the eye is 
reposing on the side of the towering mountain, dis- 
playing its varied tints of the dark green pine trees, 
the more lively verdure of the grassy banks, and 
the blackened rocks among which they were inter- 
mixed. We may now, in fact, be said to com- 
mence only the ascent, through winding rocky 
defiles, of that part of the great central chain of 
mountains which is called the Fille fjeld*. 

The cottages or single houses, which lie scattered . 
over the sides of these mountains, are all of wood— 
often painted of a red colour, sometimes whitened, and 
frequently left the natural colour of the wood. They 
are constructed of logs rudely squared, but closely 
fitted together, and the seams filled up or caulked 
wdth moss; sometimes an exterior planking covers the 

* Fifitif usually written Fjeld, and pronounced Fi^eldj is a high 
mountain or group of mountains. 

Tind is a peak of a mountain. 

Braen is a glacier. 

Hammer is a rocky promontory. 

Bakki is a rounded hill. 

Aat is a range of hills. 
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logs, and generally the interior is trainsooted, that 
is to say, has a lining of plank, but not always ; and 
the floors, as in Sweden, are generally strewed 
with cuttings of the juniper bushes, which grow 
abundantly in all the mountains of Norway, 
These cottages are rarely seen in the narrow parts 
of the gloomy ravines, but are perched on the 
sides, and frequently on the summits, of their 
rocky inclosures, in order to enjoy as much of 
the enlivening beams of the sun as the moun- 
tainous nature of the country will permit. In 
these rocky defiles and their steep sides, the 
horses and cattle find excellent pasturage, and 
it is quite surprising to see them clambering to 
the very apex of a rugged cliff, or verge of some 
precipice, to get at their food. 

We had now taken our leave of the Rands Lake, 
which had so much contributed to the pleasure of 
our journey, by affording us a constant succession 
^f the finest lake scenery that probably is to be met 
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with in any part of the world, not even SwiUerland 
excepted. It had gradually narrowed till it became 
reduced to its feeding stream, which we had to 
cross at a village called Tonvold, over a wooden 
bridge of a singular and simple construction, thrown 
across a foaming cataract. It consisted of a single 
arch, if it could be so called, formed by logs of 
wood crossing each other at right angles, as in the 
preceding sketch. 

This short stream was formed of the united 
waters of the Etnedal and the Dokke^ on the former 
of which we had to proceed as far as the village of 
Etnedal, where we again crossed, and had to pass 
over a mountain ridge of 4043 feet high to the banks 
of the Rema Eh, a rapid stream bursting out of the 
Strand lake, which is stated to be at an eleva- 
tion of 1137 feet; it is a long and tortuous sheet 
of water, encompassed by mountains from 4000 to 
4200 feet in height*. 

* The heights of the mountaios, lakes, and roads, noticed in 
this Excursion, are taken from a very splendid map of Seandi« 
navia, in eight sheets, compiled by order of the king of Sweden, 
under the direction and inspection of Charter Fo^eil, in Stock- 
holm, from the year 1815 to 1826. As Dr. Hutton makes the 
Stockholm foot to bear to the English foot a ratio of 1 to 1*078, 
and Celsius of 1 to *979, 1 have considered these two as nearly 
alike. These elevations are much below those of Mr. Esmark 
and of Von Bueh, as will be noticed in their proper places. If 
the Swedidi author should have made usk of Danish feet in the. 
Norwegian portion of the map, which is not unlik^y, each being 
equal to 12*36 English inches, the several heights will more nearly 
correspond, but still be dii^^at. If to the heights in tiie Swedi^ 
map be added they will very nearly oorrespond with 

Professor Esmark's measurements, and will reduce the Danish 
nearly to English feet 
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Waterfalls and cascades now began to meet the 
c^e in rapid succession^ some attracting more 
attention than others^ according to their greater 
altitude and mass of water^ but each of them 
idTording delight to the wondering gaze of the 
traveller. It may be necessary to explain that by 
materfatl, I nfean a sheet of water falling over a 
ledge of rock without interception to the abyss 
below; by cascade, a sheet of water^ falling by 
leaps from rock to rock> and dashed among 
them into foam ; and by cataract, a torrent of 
water forcing its tortuous way among rocky frag- 
ments down the bed of a river more or less sloping. 

At the summit of an enormous pine-clad moun- 
tain, and as it were at the very verge of it, the 
spire of a church caught the eye, rearing its taper- 
ing shaft high above the stunt^ firs and birches; 
there was no habitation, apparently, near it, land 
the situation was siiigularly striking^ The parson- 
age, and 'a- few other dwellings, were, no doubt, 
ne&^r to the church, but hid from our sight by the 
forest of drs*and hirch-trees. 

On our arrival at Strand, close to the lake of 
the i^ine name, we found outselves again detained 
for homes, and therefore resolved on passing the 
night here., We fswed weU at this having 

some iStie lltfa frem 

'i^d .are^j^alwajs and 

19 spirit. 

from rye ahd oats; is flavoured raiher strbhgly. 
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with aniseed, and sometimes with 
caraway-seed) at least so we thought, though we 
understood the peculiar flavour was given by the 
flowers of some of the mountain plants, perhaps 
the juniper-berry, with the addition of a little 
sugar*. 

The traveller may also generally procure plenty 
of a particular kind of cheese, of a sweetish taste, 
and poor in quality, made, I believe, of goats’ 
milk. But there is another kind of cheese, called 
Garntnel Ott, which literally means old cheese,” 
that is excellent, but rarely met with, except in 
the houses of the gentry or substantial farmers. 
We thought it equal, and not unlike in flavour, to 
good ripe Stiltonf* 

* Dr. Clarke says the flavour is given to it by the addition of 
the hsBgherry, which he Bays is the bird-cherry (^Prumut paeUt$)f 
whose juice , is, red, whereas the spirit is as clear as the purest 
water. The Swedes flavour* tiudr ardent spirit with aniseed. 

' f l>r. Gierke has speculated, not very happily, on the term 
Ganm^ (3kf. .Having asked a family who had been kind to him, 
what be should send them from England, the answer was A Glou- 
cester cheese.*’ ** And in return,” he says, '' they promised us some 
Oamme/ Ortke (perhaps more properly written GdIhAi Nortke) the 
produce of their own fana.” He had before talked of this cheese, 
*'whieK ft^sembled excellent old Cheshire,” and that ” in makiugit 
they UM hutter-milk and yeast,”— ^singular ingredients enough, it 
must ho confessed !— 7Vwee/t in Scanduwifia^ pp. 588 and ^36. 

.BpeiAiiig of thoese, aaetlMr traveller Says, A paitteolsf 
l^ies of mnet cheese [not in tlm least sweet] l^hly priUd hoiOt 
IS produced on special occasions. It is eaUed Gemme/ea 
«r old cheese, widi^ Mr. Janson told us had been converted by 
liiO JngenaHy of oome BngRidi traveller into GommeAi NSwmv «r 
Old Norway,’ mudh to the amusement outlie 
&e.ip.l4d. 
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After our dinner we strolled up a hill by the side 
of a little stream of water, to collect wild flowers 
for our amusement, for neither of us knew much of 
botany. Blue-bells were growing in great plenty ; 
foxgloves, saxifrage, groundsel, and that most com- 
mon of all plants,- the sow-thistle. We observed 
some heaths, but not in flower and not luxuriant ; 
but their usual companion in our country, the furze 
with its golden blossoms, was wanting. We picked 
some whortleberries (saccimam) and cloudberries 
(ruhus), both of which are commonly eaten, and some 
raspberries. In strolling in the thicket we came across 
several ant-hills of great size, being eight or ten feet 
in circumference, and three or four high ; they were 
all formed round the trunks of decayed firs, which 
had been tom down by the wind, or cut down for 
fire-wood. It was amusing to watch the little 
insects working so industriously; come of them 
wwe carrying pieces of wood much larger- than 
themselves, and all hurrying to and fro equally 
regardless of each other, and of us who were 
admiring their active pursuits. 

Starting early the next day, we entered upon wha:t 
I should have been apt to consider as the sublimest 
scenery that Norway, or even Nature, could exhibit, 
had bur excursion ended here. Indeed it appeared 
difficult for* the imagination to conceive anything 
xoagnifioently wild and awfully grand — and yet 
it much surpassed in the course of our 
the castellated forms of the mountain 
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peaks, blackened by time and the weather, and rent 
into pinnacles and turrets, rising out of their wall* 
shaped sides, between which and^us was a yawning 
gulf, choked- with masses of rock and rubble; in 
this gulf or ravine a large body of water waa 
flowing, rapidly meandering its serpentine course 
but constantly interrupted in its progress by the huge 
fragments that, by impeding, swelled its volume^, 
and — 

• ^ whan collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, doum the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round.’* 

In the course pursued by this mass of water a con- 
stant succession of grand falls present themselves Uy 
the eye and the ear, one^ of which was particularly 
fine: in its rush from the upper ravines of the 
mountains, it was divided into two cascades, across 
each of which was thrown a wooden bridge of pri- 
mitive construction. In this part of the road the 
traveller is surrounded on all sides by rocks of 
enormous height, rising almost perpendicularly from 
their base, while the sides of the m^^untains are 
covered with forests of dark green fir trees, which 
rear their lofty heads above each other, vying in 
height with the steep rocks among which they Ssire 
blended. The precipices both above and telovr 
the narrow road are most frightful to look at : no 
precaution whatever is taken to prevent carriages 
from slipping off into the abyss below. In 
many places these prec^ices were perpendicukuv 
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species the Scotch fir which produces the deals, 
and the spruce fir that yields the white ohes. The 
spruce ceases to gro^iv at a lower elevation by 200 
or 300 feet than where the Scotch will thrive; 
and where the mountains exceed the height at 
which the pine forests will grow, the birch creeps 
still higher until it becomes a mere shrub. In many 
places^ up the steep sides of the mountains, may be 
seen large masses of rock protruding through thesb 
foiests, and adding to the picturesque effect of the 


scenery. 

If the ascent of this mountain nas found to be 
difficult and somewhat dangerous, the descent was 
peifectly terrific ; it was so steep that the horses were 
literally obliged to scramble down on their hauncBes. 
We looked along a Valley many hundred feet below' 
us shut iu on all sides by steep, rugged, and lofty 
mountains. Those at the extreme part of the view 
woie capped with snow, upon which the sun shone 
brilliantly, forming a gieat contrast to the general 
gloomy appearance of the deep ravines. Cascades 
were observed pouring down their waters in 
direction, sparkling in their passage dovnjk sides 
of the moiintaiiii and occasionally lost amidst the 
dark thick forests of firsk ^ ...a ^ 

Wc had no sftMVer than we 

bad to toil up another the 

mk of wfaiph the eye #Aii by a beautil|| 

suddetiiy breaking upon the view, its fin%- 
f banits meandet^gjbng a ftwr 
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beneath us, beyond which the mountains appeared 
to be less precipitous, and partially cultivated : a few 
cottages, also, were seen scattered along their skirts, 
and on the borders of the lake. In this part of our 
route we left our carrioles, to examine a cascade at a 
short distance from the road. It had some resem- 
blance to the falls of the Rhine at Scbaffhausen, but 
fell from a much higher ascent, and was fully equal 
to them in the mass of water tumbling over, not- 
withstanding the state of the river was said to be 
at this time comparatively low. On the breaking 
up of winter, when the snow first begins to melt 
freely, and to discharge itself down the mountains, 
the falls of water must be everywhere grand in the 
extreme. 

We now approached the high range of moun- 
tains, whose tops we had seen from a distance 
covered wdth snow. The fir-trees had, during our 
ascent, gradually diminished in size, and at last 
wholly disappeared, leaving only a few birches of 
slender growth, mixed with juniper-bushes; and 
even these vanished before we reached the summit, 
and with them every appearance of even a shrubby 
plant ; the only symptom of any living thing in the 
vegetable creation were some mosses and lichens, 
with a few small Alpine plants, three species of which 
have Wen found even at a much higher elevation : 
these the jZ(znttncu{tis gracths, the Qeniima 
nimltBf and the Ramncuhis ghdaliB, the last of 
which I am informed by Sir Thomas Acland be 
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found in full flower close to the curve of perpetual 
snow on the peak of Sneekditen. The most remark- 
able of the lichens was the Islandicust made use of 
by the peasantry as a vegetable, etjually if not more 
nutritious than the duke of the Scotch or the laver 
of the Welsh, and well known to us as a medicinal 
drug. Here, too, was growing in patches the lichen 
rangiferinus, the favourite food of the rein-deer, con- 
spicuous by its white leaves, as if covered with a 
hoar frost, and glittering in the sun ; but though the 
animals themselves arc said to be common in the 
Fillefi-eld mountains, we saw no traces of any. The 
sides of the mountains on our right, which were 
composed of naked masses of rock, rose perpendicu- 
larly to an enormous height, and cascades were seen 
streaming down the rents or ravines into a lake far 
below the level of the road, appearing dark as 
Erebus, from the deep shadow thrown upon it by 
the gigantic mountains, which descend abruptly to 
its very shores. 

This lake is called the Miose Vand, being the 
largest of a chain of mountain lakes wWch give rise 
to the Reina river ; whose waters, after many a foam- 
ing torrent, become again tranquil in the Strand See, 
and thence spreading out into the broad Tyra Lake^ 
fall into the Drammen river. The Miose Vand has 
an elevation of 1576 feet above the sea. It lies mid- 
way between two very lofty peaked mountains or 
finds, that of Skudshorn on the north being 4700 
feet, and HugakoUen on the south, 4230 feet ; while 

M 2 
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the road itself, the river, and the lake, are in a deep 
ravine. In the midst of this wild, romantic scenery 
stands the post-house, and near it a very curious old 
wooden church, richly ornamented with carving. 
Most of the churches w^e have hitherto seen on this 
journey are wooden structures, humble in their size, 
simple in their form, and plain in their architecture ; 
and the wood being covered over with a coating of 
some composition resembling tar, to preserve it 
from the weather, they have generally a sombre ap- 
pearance. From this great elevation it was curious to 
observe how very diminutive the houses appeared, 
when seen at a little distance along the feet of these 
mountains ; they were literally mere specks. 

. It was a matter of some speculation with us how 
4hc horses would manage to scramble up the side of 
the mountain we had now to ascend, which we ima- 
gined it would be next to impossible fur them to 
effect. They contrived, however, to overcome all 
difficulty, by making a great effort every now and 
then, and gaining about twelve or fifteen yards each 
time, when ‘^they suddenly stopped of their own 
accord, to recover their wind and rest themselves ; 
at which times I used at first to be somewhat appre- 
hensive that the carriole would fall backwards and 
draw the horse after it, but soon discovered that 
there was no real danger of this. The horses by 
throWii% tHemselves forward and standing with their 
fotsiSe^ completely under them, place themselves in 
^ch a position as to enable them to resist the weight 
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of it, without any apparent difficulty ; but it was dis- 
tressing to see how the poor creatures panted for 
breath whenever they stopped. Being fed upon 
nothing but grass, they have not the same strength 
nor wind as our grainrfed cattle possess. It is not 
less extraordinary to observe, as I have already men- 
tioned, with what perfect safety they trot rapidly 
down the hills ; those we had w^ere but small ponies, 
in bad condition, and had never felt the teeth of a 
currycomb. 

As wo were travelling in a country where, at 
this season ^of the year, there is perpetual day, 
we were often deceived as to the hours, and in 
crossing these mountains, about the very centre 
of* the Fillefi-^eld, the attention became so ri- 
veted to the sublime scenery, that I founjl 
it, to my surprise, to be eleven o^clock at night, 
when I imagined it to be about seven or eight. We 
pushed on till about one o’clock, when we arrived at 
Nyesiuen, where we found but poor accommodation 
for hungry and weary travellers; but fatigued as 
we were wdth the long day’s journey, for we had 
w^alked over the greater part of the road, I never 
slept sounder in my life. 

We had passed the regular post-station, which is 
called Skougsfad, our servant having told us he 
thought we should fare better at Nyestuen, to which 
we had regularly ascended, in the last stage, to a 
very great elevation. We found it, however, not 
only of a very inferior description, but the charges 
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were more exorbitant than in any other place we 
had yet been. The bill which was delivered to us 
amounted to three dollars and a half (or about 
eleven shillings and eight pence) for two beds, in 
the same miserable room, some black bread and 
butter at night, the same in the morning, and a cup 
of coffee. The bread, too, was not only black, but 
of the coarsest description we had met with. As 
this was literally all we troubled them for, — ^because 
they said it was all they had, — we thought it right 
to resist payment, and told our servant to inform 
them that we threatened to insert a remark on their 
exorbitant charge in the Livre des estrangers. The 
consequence was that a fresh bill was immediately 
made out, the amount of which was somewhat less 
than half of what they had before charged, and 
even that was dear enough as compared with what 
wc had been charged at other places. Their only 
excuse was that we were foreigners, — our servant 
said Englishmen, — and they consequently, I sup- 
pose, imagined that we wwe overloaded with money. 
I notice this*‘as a rare instance of any attempt at 
imposition by the simple-minded highlanders of 
Norway — so rare, that it was the first and the last 
that occurred to us ; and I am not at all sure that 
we were not rather too hard upon these miserable 
inmates, doomed to spend their lives on a spot close 
to the point of perpetual congelation, and whose 
londiy dwelling does not probably receive a dozen 
idsiters in the course of a whole year. 
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In this high situation stood a small wooden 
church, and near it was the highest of the chain 
of lakes I have just mentioned, and whose waters 
find their way into the Gulf of Christiania : a second 
lake a little farther on gives rise to a river, which 
flows in an opposite direction ; this, therefore, is the 
point of separation of the eastern and western waters. 
Nyestuen lies between two mountainous ranges, the 
highest point of that to the northward being 3170 
feet, and that on the south 4200 feet. But the 
highest point of the road is between Nyestuen and 
the next stage, Maristuen. Snow was lying in many 
places botli on the road and in all the recesses of the 
sides of the mountains. We may therefore consider 
this part of our journey to be nearly at the curve of 
perpetual congelation, which, in the parallel of 61^ 
would give an elevation of about 3500 feet above the 
level of the sea ; but as the south and the w est sides 
of the contiguous mountain, exposed to the sun, were 
but partially covered with snow for 500 feet above 
us, I should estimate the mad at about 3000 feet. 
Mosses, lichens, and the snowy gentian, were the 
only plants t hat appeared in this part of the road *. 

Having now attained the summit level, from 

^ Von Buell X perceive saye, that this roail at the marble pillar, 
whicli marks the boundary between the districts of Bergen and 
Christiania, and which is at the highest iK>int, rises to the height of 
3973 English feet, hut he does not say how this was obtained. The 
Swedish map does not mark the elevation of the road \ but the 
Peak of Suleiind on the south side of it, and along the base of which 
the boundary line of the two districts passes, is stated to be 5S40 feet. 
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whence, as already stated, the waters descend in 
opposite directions, I may here notice a peculiarity 
in the Norwegian rivers, which seems to be common 
to all of them. These rivers almost invariably have 
their sources in mountain vands, out of which they 
roll their impetuous streams over their rugged beds, 
forming generally a succession of cataracts. On 
reaching a plain or narrow valley, nearly level, their 
waters meeting with an obstruction from some rocky 
ridge, are retarded, and expand info a Soe, or lake, 
whence flowing over the obstructing ridge in the 
form of a cascade or cataract, they resume their 
course ; and thus, after a series of lakes and their 
connecting streams, are finally deposited in the 
ocean, the grand reservoir of all. 

It was a raw, foggy morning, and had been rain- 
ing much during the night, when we took our 
departure from Nyestuen. The road still continued 
along this summit level ; the mountains were en- 
veloped in clouds ; and it was as piercing cold as I 
had ever felt it; so much so, indeed, that it was with 
difficulty I held the reins in my hand. The snow 
appeared to have recently fallen, and was lying in 
detached patches close to the road, and in many 
places on the road itself. By taking up a handful, 
and retaining it a short time, it produced a glow 
on the skin, and appeared to make the blood 
circulate more freely, and to restore warmth to the 
hand. 

Whilst my ears w^re smarting with the cold, it 
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was impossible not to look with a sort of invidious 
feeling upon the bushy crop of hair which hung 
over those of our servant, completely protecting, not 
them alone, but also the back of his neck from the 
inclemency of the weather. Whether it w’as with 
this view that the fashion originated, of course I 
cannot say, but all the peasantry, as well as the 
inliabitants of the town, wear their hair in the same 
manner; and it is a fair supposition that it had for 
its object some convenience of this kind. In the 
course of this day’s journey we observed a number of 
stakes fixed into tlie ground to point out the road, 
in winter, when the surface is covered with snow. 
Here we passed the obelisk or pillar which marks 
the division between the Christiania and Bergen 
districts, and informs the traveller that he has 
come 26 miles (about 180 English) and has got 
21 (nearly 150) before him. 

Previous to our descending towards some huts, 
W’here our horses were to be unharnessed and turned 
loose to feed, as we could get no fresh ones, tlierc 
appeared before us another magnificent range of 
mountains, which seemed to stretch across the 
country directly in front of our route. They too 
were more or less enveloped in clouds, which were 
playing around their summits, whilst we had 
descended to a clear atmosphere beneath. This 
range, as we afterwards found, was higher than 
the one we had crossed, and there was considerably 
more snow upon it, but fortunately the road 

M 5 
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descended towards the valley. The mountain cot^ 
tages are the most wretched-looking hovels that 
can well be imagined; and were generally in so 
ruinous a state, that they appeared as tliough they 
had alone stood— 

Amid the flux of many thousand years, 

That oft has swept the toiling race of men, 

And all their labour'd monuments away." 

They are built, like the cottages in general, of 
logs of wood, are very low’, and the roofs covered 
with moss or turf, on which the grass and weeds 
were sometimes seen growing to a most luxuriant 
height. Sometimes, indeed, a shoot of birch-tree, 
juniper, or other shrubs, had taken root on the 
roof, and very often, when abutting against a rock, 
a goat or kid might be seen grazing upon them. 
But miserable as these dwellings certainly are, we 
never failed to procure good milk, cream, and 
butter within them, and always received i\ most 
friendly welcome; the cattle were usually grazing 
below the road, lar down in the valley. 

The mountains now converged tow ards one point, 
and the road having descended into the valley, we 
came upon a large stream of water, and travelled 
along its banks for some distance. It was the same 
river that took its rise near the post-house of Ny- 
estuen, and is called the LeirdaL This Leir of 
the valley, or father of the ravine through which it 
flowed, is narrow and rocky, and the river foamed at 
a fearful rate, over enormous masses of rock, which 
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had tumbled down from the sides of the enclosing 
mountains; and here it formed an endless variety of 
the most beautiful cataracts. The roaring of these 
falls, and the gurgling of the numerous streams 
that were rushing down the precipitous sides of the 
ravine, though sometimes deafening to the ear, 
afforded such delightful music in the middle of a 
hot summer’s day, as mitigated, or appeared to 
mitigatCj the temperature of the air. 

Oft, as 1 sat musing in niy little carriole, 
did I listen to the mingled sounds of cascades, 
cataracts, and waterfalls, of mountain- torrents, 
brawling brooks, and gurgling rills, with the 
sharper and sweeter notes of the feathered tribe, 
around and over head, ** harmoniously confused,” 
and even imagined I could arrange their diver- 
sified sounds into some kind of order like the 
notes of the musical scale. I fancied there was 
not only cadence, but time or measure too, in the 
music. The deep and solemn tone of the waterfall 
was suited to the Adagio; the various sounds of 
the cascade, as it leaped from rocTc to rock, cor- 
responded with the Andante; the rattling cataract, 
among the fragments of its rocky bed, resembled 
the Allegretto, and the trickling rill in its descent, 
emitting — 

“ A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to make” — 

was a sort of ad libitum, — and, thus indulging in 
these freaks of the imagination, did I while away 
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th^ time, and shorten the journey across this wild 
and highly romantic mountain passage. 

We were now again proceeding among the thinly- 
scattered huts and handets of the peasantry, in the 
western verge of the chain of mountains that runs 
down the midst of Norway, and divides it into two 
parts, very different as to surface and climate from 
each other. We found, however, the dress, the ap- 
pearance, and the condition of the peasantry to differ 
little from those on the easlerii side. The men 
mostly wear a red skull-cap, not unlike those which 
are worn by the Greeks, short jackets, and trousers. 
Each man has a large knife attached to his side, 
generally speaking, by a leather waist-belt, on which 
is frequently some number of brass ornaments. The 
knife is a most useful instrument to the native 
peasantry of Norway, equally adapted to cut 
wood, and to cut their bread and cheese, and, 
indeed, to perform as much, and as varied 
service as the little dagger of Hudibras, and 
some of them a great deal more : for with this 
knife they make their own furniture, chairs, 
tables, saddles, harness, carts, and wheels; also 
chests, boxes, bowls, basins, spoons, drinking- 
cups; in short, all kinds of w'ooden-work, some 
specimens of which are very ingeniously carved. 
Necessity, the great mother of invention, has made 
them all artisans. There is no trade, in fact, that 
a Norwegian peasant cannot, and docs not, when 
required, turn his hand to ; he unites in his own 
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person that of a carpenter, blacksmith, weaver, 
rope-maker, tailor, shoemaker, joiner, and cabinet- 
maker. But all this is matter of necessity, and the 
production is probably not worth the labour and 
time bestowed upon it, except that both time and 
labour, if not thus employed, might be lost in indo- 
lence and inactivity. Whoever,” says Von Buch, 
in the true Johnsonian style, '‘makes so many 
things, must make them badly, and will not be able 
to do with the bad what he could have done with 
better.*’ But the question here is not whether good 
is preferable to bad, but where or how he is to pro- 
cure what is better ? Having no market to go to, he 
is glad to compromise between excellence and utility, 
between what is good and what is indispensable. 
Nor are instances of the higher qualities wanting : 
in the Museum of Copenhagen are many curious 
specimens of carving in w^ood by the Norwegian 
peasants, and among others a bust of Christian V. 
executed by a simple cow-herd, who, when the 
king paid a visit to Tronyem, in the year 168S, 
stood in the way he had to pass, with a knife in his 
hand, and cut out so complete a likeness of his 
countenance, without having any other opportunity 
of seeing him, that it was sent, as a great curiosity, 
to Copenhagen, where it still remains in the Royal 
Museum. In fact, clocks and watches, and church- 
organs even, have been constructed by the self- 
taught Norwegian peasantry. 

Many parts of the ravine along which we were 
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now proceeding reminded me strongly of the Italian 
side the Simplon. The mountains were equally 
bold, the road winding along the side of them very 
similar, and the overhanging precipices, which one 
almost shuddered to look at, were such as make the 
traveller ready to exclaim — 

■■ “ How fearful 

And dizzy *tiB to cast one*B eyes bo low T* 

A spot was pointed out to us where a carriage, 
with two horses, had fallen over about a year be- 
fore into the tremendous torrent below, and been 
dashed to atoms ; and yet, strange to say, or rather 
it is perhaps not strange at all to say, that no 
precaution whatever has been taken to prevent so 
serious an accident in future ; for who, it may be 
asked, in this poor, remote, and almost untravelled 
region, is to bear the expense of such a tvork ? 
Not the peasantry certainly, and the public at, large 
is very little interested in incurring such an expense. 

At Hcsg, about ten miles beyond Nyestuen, we 
observed thc^ides of the mountains once more to 
be thickly covered with stunted birch, hazel, and 
other kinds of brush-wood, but not a fir-tree was 
yet visible. The upper parts of the mountains were 
still quite barren of trees or shrubbery ; juniper, 
and a species of heath, but not in flower, were the 
highest inhabitants among the shrubby plants that 
we observed ; bi|t after along and continued descent, 
down which we advanced with great rapidity, a 
thorough change of scenery gradually took place. 
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At a spot called Borgund, the woods had resumed 
their former vigour ; and at Lyme the road became 
level or nearly so, and was carried along the bottom 
of the valley in which the river flowed, until it 
emptied itself in the Sogne fiord, at the extremity 
of one of its numerous branches, which stretched 
into the very heart of the mountains, at least eighty 
miles from the sea. At this termination of the 
river Leirdal, is situated the hamlet of Leirdal- 
soren, a small fishing village. Thus did the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from the highest summit 
of the Fillefi-eld bring us from an elevation of 
3000 feet, at the very lowest estimation, to the level 
of the sea, being at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty feet in a mile, which will fully account for the 
rapidity of the Leirdal river in places where the 
ravine is steep and rocky. 

This village, small as it was, appeared to us as 
one of the largest we had seen since we feft 
Christiania, and was, therefore, hailed as one where 
we might repose oursclv^es comfortably for a day 
but we soon discovered that its chicr characteristic 
was that of a total want of all comfort and cleanli- 
ness, being externaUy incumbered with a general 
accumulation of all manner of filth, but mostly 
arising from the ofial of fish, which evidently formed 
an essential part of the subsistence of the inha* 
bitants. The smell of this oflal, which assailed 
us as we walked in the heat of the sun, between 
two rows of small cottages, in our way down towards 
the fiord, was quite intolerable. 
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Fortunately, however, the post-house was re- 
moved to some little distance from this dirty spot, 
and here we passed the night, with a greater degree 
of comfort than the first appearance of the village 
had promised ; but anxious to be on the move, early 
on the following morning we hired a good-sized boat, 
and after some little difficulty in getting our carrioles 
embarked, prepared to proceed on the fiord, which 
w'e w^ere told was the only mode of pursuing our 
journey. We also engaged five men to row us down 
this arm of the fiord, at a specie dollar a head; the 
value of which is 3s. 4(i. We ascertained, as 
nearly as we could, that the distance we had to go 
was not less than twenty-eight English miles. 
When all was ready, we embarked on this inlet of 
the sea, though here at a very considerable distance 
from it. Our agreement was that one of the men was 
to pull two oars, so that altogether w^e were considered 
to pay for and to row six oars. Our boatmen were 
remarkably fine fellows, and pulled a regular and 
steady stroke, and the oars, being broad and flat at 
the end, took great hold of the water. The boats 
were light, and, like the whale-boats, were of the 
same shape at the bow and stern, both of which 
rise very much out of the water, and run to a sharp 
edge. The long tiller they make use of is rather 
awkward and uncouth, extending very much into 
the boat, and conseqtiehtly an annoyance to the 
passengers.' Their general appearance, however, 
might be called elegant, and the workmanship excel- 
lent. Our boatmen had taken care to provide plenty 
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of provisions for themselves, and at the end of two or 
three hours, at most, they pulled to the shore, where 
they landed in a cove made by some rocks, and 
there regaled themselves at their leisure. 

The mountains on either side of this enclosed 
branch of the fiord descended abruptly to the 
water’s edge, down the ravines and chasms of w'hich 
fell numerous full and broad cascades, six or eight 
being visible at the same moment. At one time this 
branch of the fiord exhibited a fine expansi\c lake; 
again it became so narrow, as to give the appear- 
ance of. a river hemmed in between two rocky banks. 
The first branch on which we had to row is called 
Urland, out of which we turned southerly into an- 
other arm of the same fiord, called Ncerom; the two 
may be considered as one continued lake, enclosed 
between mountains of great picturesque beauty, 
some of them rising perpendicularly, like the side 
of a gigantic w all, to the stupendous height of 4600 
to 5400 feet. The weather was beautiful, and 
as we rowed along the lake, not a breath of wind 
was felt sufficient to raise a ripple 6n the w*ater ; 
but the intense heat of the sun was almost intole- 
rable, and whilst we were suffering from its piercing 
rays, it was somewhat vexatious to look up to the 
snow-clad mountains, and still more so to see large 
patches of it lying very low down in the crevices 
and other places to which the sun has never had 
access. It imparted no portion of its cold to the 
lake, on which we experienced a difference of* tem- 
perature from that of the preceding day, upon 
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crossing the mountain chain of the Fillefi-eld« of 
34® of Fahrenheit’s scale. It was now 76® in the 
efaade, but a difference to this amount is not un- 
frequent on the same spot within the four-and^ 
twenty hours^ a scorching day being generally 
succeeded by a piercing cold night. The tempe- 
rature, moreover, on the western, is very different 
from that of the eastern, side of the mountains. In 
winter, when all is frost and snow and ice on the 
latter, the whole west coast, as high almost as the 
North Cape, is free from ice, and the numerous 
fiords are for the most part navigable. Mr. Everest 
proceeded from Molde, in the month of February, 
to Bergen, along the coast, and navigated the 
fiords of Sogne and Hardanger without any ob- 
struction from ice; while the Elvs and the Soes 
to the eastward were one mass of ice. It is well 
known that the western side, w hethor of continents, 
islands, or mountains, is always warmer than the 
eastern ; but in addition to this the western side here 
has the advantage of the sea, with which the fiords 
are on a levdl, while the eastern side not only faces 
the mountains of Sweden, but is itself mostly 
elevated aeveral thousand feet above the sea. 

We had taken refreshments with us in our boat, 
as we calculated, from our inquiries, that we were, 
likely to be upon the vmter the greater part of the 
day. The^ comasted of bread and butter and 
dried sahmm, whicli, with com brandy, was aU we 
could be provided with at Lierdalsoren, and was, in 
fiicf, all we could have wished for; the salmon. 
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smoked over a fire of juniper or fir-wood, acquires 
a peculiar and agreeable flavour. It is very com- 
mon in the western part of Norway, and, with the 
stock-fish, furnishes a very essential part of the food 
of the peasantry. 

Our second halt on the water was at a little spot 
called Fronigeriy where we landed and got some good 
milk ; this place is about halfway to Gudvangsoren, 
where our voyage was to terminate. The house 
at Fronigen was more comfortable than any we had 
yet met with : the room was even papered ! It was 
besides well-stocked with some handsome old fur- 
niture, and a harpsichord of great antiquity helped 
at least to make up a show.’’ Again on the water 
— not a human habitation was to be seen for miles 
and miles, as we glided along this branch of the 
beautiful fiord, nor any living creatures, save the 
sea-gulls and a few porpoises, which were sporting 
about on the surface, rolling their broad backs out of 
the water. Not being aware that this fiord had an 
immediate communication with the sea, for the 
water did not even taste brackish/ and being so very 
far inland, eighty miles at least, I was greatly sur- 
prised to see tlx^. The boatmen said they were seals, 
but they had more the appearance of porpoises. 

^Having been so long on an arm of the sea, and 
yet the water being still perfectly fresh, may seem 
to require an explanation, which I apprehend is not 
very difficult to give. In the first place, there are no 
tidesonagreatpartofthe western coast of Norway; at 
Bergen they are not perceptible; in the wholec^ the 
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Baltic^ and from thence along the western coast of 
Norway, as far as Tronyem, there is no perceptible 
tide; at Hammerfest in 70® 38' latitude, it rises about 
eight feet. I pretend not to explain this, but merely 
state the fact. There is, therefore, no rush of sea- 
water into the fiords ; and as into every branch of 
these there falls a mountain -torrent, the fresh 
water of which being lighter than the salt water, 
the former floats upon the latter, and being undis- 
turbed by any tide, remains separated from it. It is 
well known that, for the same reason, the whole 
Mediterranean fleet has been watered on the sea off 
the mouth of the Rhone. 

Towards the end of our voyage, a breeze sprung 
up, which caused so much motion as to wet us a 
little, and make us glad to land at Gudvangsoren, 
which we did about 8 o’clock in the evening, 
having been upwards of tw'elve hours on the water. 
Our men had to row the whole distance, with the 
exception of a period of about half an hour, when 
they took advantage of a side wind, and set sail. 
They were a* happy and cheerful set, and worked 
hard, and most willingly. They were thankful to 
receive from us a little more than a dollar a-head, 
to which we considered them well entitled, after 
pulling twelve hours under a broiling sun. 

We passed the night at this place, from whence 
we recommenced our land journey. The road is 
conducted along a deep valley, strewed over with 
large fragments of rocks, which have rolled down 
from the mountains, and among which a mountain 
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torrent was foaming in its passage down to the 
fiord. On leaving it, we had to ascend a most 
formidable roeby hill, which was as steep as any 
we had yet encountered, in the course of which w^e 
came in sight of two of the most superb waterfalls 
which had as yet attracted our attention. One of 
them ill particular, called the Keel-foss, was ex- 
ceedingly grand; it darted a copious stream per- 
pendicularly down the face of a steep rock, after 
fiillinsf in a succession of cascades down the ravine 
of a mountain of the enormous height of 2000 feet, 
throwing out its spray, on reaching the bottom, to 
a considerable distance around, upon which the 
rays of the sun reflected a rainbow of strong and 
beautifully brilliant colours. The other, higher 
up the stream, is called the Sevle-foss, descending 
from a height of about 1000 feet*. 

It would be endless to describe, or rather to 
attempt to describe, the ever-varied beauties of 
the face of nature, exliibited the whole way from 
Christiania to Bergen, which we are now approach- 
ing. 1 am only afraid I may have already tired 
the patience of the reader with the oft-repeated 
and feeble description of the mountains, fiords, 

* The Vbrinff-fosSf which fulls into tlie Hardan^tr fiord, is 
marked on the map at 900 feet. Mr. Elliot says the river fulls 
perpendicularly without a single contact with the rock 900 feet 
into a valley scarcely broader than itself. The body of water is, 
perhaps, equal to that of the Handek in Switzerland.” He calls 
this the largest waterfall in the world, (except that at Gayer 
nie in the Pyrenees,) and the lion of Norway.*’— Lexers /hwii 
the AVirM of Europe, 
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forests^ and waterfalls ; but as they were noted down 
at the end of each stage — and the whdie of Norway 
is one extraordinary and uninterrupted succession 
of this kind of scenery — trust to be excused for 
having dwelt so much upon that which has made 
an indelible impression . upon my mind. I must 
not, however, omit to mention that we passed a 
little fiord, on the second stage of this day, which 
was exquisitely beautiful. The snow-tipped moun- 
tains, with their margins of verdure, were reflected 
by the surface of the lake, which, if possible, was 
more transparent than any we had yet seen; and 
as we drove close to its margin, it was amusing to 
see great quantities of fish swimming about, their 
size, shape, and colour, clearly distinguished, 
though at very considerable depth. Near this 
place were scattered several hamlets and habita- 
tions, with a church and praestgaard, or parsonage. 
I believe it is called Opheim. 

This being the sabbath-day, all the peasantry 
were in their best attire, and many of them were 
dressed fantastically enough. One of the men 
who accompanied the carrioles wore his hair in 
long ringlets over his shoulders ; being of a fine 
glossy brown, he evidently had taken some pains 
in dressing it out. From the last-njentioned vil- 
lage till our arrival at Fossevangen, another neat 
little village situated on the margin of a lake, was 
one continued series of lakes, connected in a chain 
by the skme river, flowing down a beautiful and 
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well-cultivated valley, abounding in neat houses, 
and evidently well- peopled. Here we came up 
with our forebud, and were detained upwards of 
four hours for horses. There was a church of 
considerable size in the\illage, and we overtook 
great numbers of the peasantry, who were repairing 
thither, many of them having journeyed several 
miles; indeed, we were told that it was not un^ 
usual for families to go twenty miles 1o hear divine 
service performed in the districts of Fillefi-eld and 
Harclangerfi-eld. They were all neatly attired in 
their Sunday dresses. The men’s coats and waist- 
coats were studded with buttons, some very small, 
and closely pltieed together, and others of large 
dimensions, and more apart, according as it seemed 
to suit the fancy of the wearer. The women wore 
while caps, flat at the top of the head, and folded 
at the ^ides into two projecting semicircles. Their 
dresses were of a dark-coloured cloth, and plaited 
rather full all round, very short-waisted, and the 
body in front was richly ornamented, like the 
stomachers of our great grandmothers, with gold 
embroidery on some bright-coloured cloth, gene- 
rally introduced in the shape of a heart. They 
Had also long white sleeves, but not puffed out 
like those which our young ladies have usurped, 
both as to name and shape, from the bishops. 

Driving onwards, we passed through another 
small villaga, where our ears were saluted with 
the tones of the violin. We stopped to listen, and 
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entered the house from which the music proceeded. 
We found a x>arty assembled, who were dancing 
their very singular and favourite dance, peculiar to 
the country, called the PohJc, which, however, 
cannot pretend to describe. The chief merit of the 
j^erfonnance appeared to be that of throwing the 
legs high up in the air, whirling swiftly round, 
and, after many a flourishing turn, stopping short, 
and standing firmly on one leg. Dr. Clarke, who 
resolves every thing he meets with to some parallel 
case in high antiquity and classical authority, 
found at once, in the tumbling and capering of the 
Norwegian peasantry, the very dances that wore 
jDractised in ancient days. ^ The most common are, 
the Hailing and the Pohlc dances. The first is 
undoubtedly the dance of Hippoclites, the Athe- 
nian, when contending with other rivals for the 
daughter of Clisthenes ; namely, a dance in which 
the performer, standing upon his head, kicks his 
heels about in the air as his hands. The other — 
that is to say, the Polsk — answers the account 
which Hero(V)tus gives of the Attic dance, per- 
formed to the Emmeleiay which, by its indecency, 
offended Clisthenes/ Now, what the Doctor saw 
indecent in the Norwegian Polsk, I am quite at a 
loss to conjecture*. 

• Dr. Clarke |ias given in a vignette a graphical description of 
these aacieat dances. In the back ground is a person standing 
on his head and kicking his heels in the air ; a sdCond heaving up 
his leg and aims,' WhiK the fiddler^ with a modern Cremona, stands 
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By way of encouragement to the group tff 
-dancers, we treated each of them with a glass of 
spirits, and the ladies ventured to sip, but did not 
appear to relish it. One of the boys who accom- 
panied our carrioles joined in the dance. TTie 
company, both male and female, conducted them- 
selves with becoming propriety, and it was a great 
pleasure to see them thus innocently enjoying 
themselves. We shook hands with the whole 
party on taking leave — a custom of the co]untry 
which it. would be deemed rude to omit. I hRve 
even known a beggar hold out his hand when a 
piece of money has been given to him, and the 
boatmen would constantly do so on taking leave 
of us. 

Here we again embarked on a remarkably trans- 
parent lake, called the Evanger Soe. The even- 
ing was beautifully calm, and we landed in, the 
course of an hour, and walked a couple of miles 
to BoUtadorm, to which place the boatmen dragged 
up o\ir little carrioles. This village is situated on 
a small branch of the Gielte fiord* which passes 
Bergen^ and is divided into a multitude of ramifi- 
gatious, one of which is the Boktad. Having 
passed the night here, we embark^ on the morning 
of the 15 th once more on the blue waters of the 

also on one leg, while voi the fongeound is a pair— << sure sudi'e 
pair was ueyer seea** — the man on both ko^, and the woman, whoea 
haOd he holds, looking very surly^ 'andthit Isthe representation' ll 
the andeat Greek dances, so like to the Polsk and the Halliogl 

N 
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ocean> in a five-oared boat, and crossed the arm 
of the fiord in about an hour, to Dalseidet, where 
we were detained some little time for horses to take 
us to Dahle. On entering a little cottage at the 
last-named place, for the purpose of hiring a boat, 
we discovered that there' had been a christening 
the preceding day, which was Sunday, and much 
feasting was going on in consequence of it. The 
table, which consisted simply of a clean deal board, 
well scoured and in high order, was spread with 
great quantities of flat-brbd, or oat-cakes, of enor- 
mous circumference, and as thin as wafers; fish, 
both dried and fresh, and huge bowls of cream, 
with eggs beaten up in it, together wdth other 
ingredients which I am unable to describe, formed 
a part of the repast, but I could not consider this 
as a very palatable porridge. I believe it goes by 
the name of fioote-groot, and is frequently nothing 
more than rye or barley-meal boiled in cream. 
There were also two large bowls or basins filled 
with butter, heaped up, or raised in a sort of • 
mound, considerably above the brim, and in the 
centre of each basin was stuck a tallow candle, as 
tbus~ 
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which had burned very low down towards the 
butter, imparting a portion of its liquid contents 
to the surface. This was the only occasion on 
which we found the tallow candle exhibited ; but 
the basin of butter was a standing dish wherever 
we went, and the first that the good woman of the 
house usually placed on the table, as the symbol 
of welcome. We scarcely ever entered the cottage 
of a peasant, however humble, but the Norwegian 
housewife, like Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite, 

brought forth butter in a lordly dish,” gene- 
rally, however, in the shape of a large wooden 
bowl. 

The mother of the child was lying in her bed 
with the little infant by her side, which we were 
informed was just eight days old. She was a very 
pretty woman, but looked delicate. Although she 
could not have been more than twenty years of age, 
w’e were told that this was her third child. The 
father of the young woman’s husband, who was 
himself present, was as fine a man as I ever be- 
held ; and we had a specimen of Ms powers, for 
he accompanied us in the boat as one of the rowers. 
This poor man seemed greatly pleased at our 
going into Kis cottage, and insisted on treating us 
with a glass of spirits, in which we drank to the 
health of the mother and child. He asked^ parti- 
cularly to what country we belonged, and, as I 
have invariably remarked to be' the case herejand 
ebewhere, notwithstanding what has beenjsaid to 

n2 
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the contrary, he appeared to be much pleased on 
being informed that we were Englishmen. 

These poor people were possessed of two small 
silver cups, on. which they appeared to set a great 
value ; they were proud to display them, and grati- 
fied at our noticing them. We gave them a small 
token of our good will and satisfaction, shook hands, 
and took our departure. 

We were more and more delighted as we pro- 
ceeded, with the honest and simple-minded pea- 
santry of Norway, and deeply regretted our in- 
ability to converse with them, except through an 
interpreter. Poorly as they appear to live, they 
are in no way depressed, but are active, sprightly, 
and have every appearance of brtng blessed with 
sound and healthy constitutions, gifted with much 
intelligence, and frequently disposed to be witty. 
We understood that, although they struggled hard 
for their independence, and at last submitted to the 
yoke of Sweden, on compulsion, they are much more 
happy than they were under the dominion of Den- 
mark ; less annoyed with petty demands upon them 
for certain services; less taxed, which always seems 
a great boon ; the conscription is abolished ; and the 
laws are more favourable to the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Two points they were most anxious to obtain— 
the application of the surplus revenue to the wants 
and improvements of Norway,— and the abolition of 
; the aristocracy^. I briieve, is yet in discus- 

* No rank or tiite bttt ibst is confoRod by office— nons here- 
after hereditavy>.f-ao eadosive privileges. 
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sion ; the latter they have eventually obtained, much 
against the wish of Sweden, where nobles are as 
plenty as blackberries.” The Norwegians hold 
in great veneration the memory of their ancient 
.kings, and what they new wish for is a monarch- 
ical democracy— a king and the people, without 
the intervention of a third estate. The peasantry 
are said to be somewhat superstitious, as, indeed, 
all mountaineers are, more or less. They are, not 
much given to roam; they are attached to their 
mountains, their rivers, and their fiords, which are 
made the burden of their songs. They have seve- 
ral national airs or hymns, in celebration of their 
heroes, their beauties, and their mountains, set to 
simple and melodious airs. 

Whilst the men were putting the oars in the 
boat and preparing for our receptioiS, we amused 
ourselves by fathoming the water close in shore. 
Every little pebble was so clearly seen, that we 
imagined the depth could not be more than three 
or four feet at the most ; but it proved to be more 
than twelve feet. So great is the Reception, that 
one can hardly believe one’s own senses. The 
extraordinary clearness of the water of the fiords 
of Norway has been remarked by all travellers, 
and I believe has no parallel in any otlier country ; 
but it has not, that 1 am aware, been satisfactorily 
accounted for by any : perhaps it may be owing to 
the combined effect of the purity and transparency 
of the water itself, the clear blue sky overhead, add 
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the clean while sandy boltom wliich prevails almost 
in all of them * ; and yet blue skies and sandy bot- 

* Notliiug can be more surprising,’* says Sir A. de Capell 
Brooke, and beautiful than the singular clearness of the water 
of the Northern Seas. As we passed slowly over the surface, the 
l)ottom, which here was in general a white sand, was clearly visible, 
with its minutest objects, where the depth was from twenty to 
twenty-five fathoms. During the whole coiuse of the tour I made, 
nothing appeared to me so extraordinary as the inmost recesses of 
the deep thus unveiled to the eye. The surface of the ocean was 
unruffled by the slightest breeze, and the gentle splashing of the 
oars scarcely disturbed it. Hanging over the gunwale of the boat, 
with wonder and delight I gazed on the slowly -moving scene 
below. Where the bottom was sandy, the diflerent kinds of 
asterise, echini, and even the smallest shells, appeared at that 
great depth conspicuous to the ‘eye; and the water seemed, in 
some measiue, to have the effect of a magnifier, by enlarging the 
objects like a telescope, and bringing them seemingly nearer. 
Now creeping along, we saw, far beneath, the rugged sides of 
a mountain rising towards our boat, the base of which, perhaps, 
was hidden some miles in the great deep below. Though moving 
on a level surface, it seemed almost as if we were ascending the 
height under us; and when wo passed over its summit, which 
rose in appearance to within a few feet of our boat, and came 
again to the descent, which on this side was suddenly perpendicular, 
and overlooking a watery gulf, as we pushed gently over the last 
point of it, it seemed almost as if we had thrown ourselves down 
this precipice, the illusion, from the crystal clearness of the 
deep, actually producing a sudden start Now we came again 
to a plain, and passed slowly over the submarine forests and 
meadows, which appeared in the expanse below ; inhabited, doubt- 
less, by thousands of animals, to which they afford both food and 
shelter— auimdls unknown to man ; and 1 could sometimes observe 
large fishes of singular shape gliding softly through the watery 
thickets, unconscious of what was moving above them. As we 
proceeded, the bottom hecaine no longer visible ; its fairy scenes 
gradually laded to the view, and were lost in the dark green 
depths (ff the ocean.”— De Capeil Brooh^s Travels in 
p. 195. 
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toms arc not peculiar to Norway ; besides, the opea 
sea is equally transparent along the whole coast. 
How different is this in Switzerland, where all the 
waters are dirty, except about three miles of the 
Rhone, wliere it is purified in passing through the 
lake of Geneva. The reflection of the mountains 
is often as strongly and well defined in the water 
of the fiord as the rocks themselves; and when 
viewed at a short distance, it is no easy matter 
to decide whereabout the line is that separates 
the water from the shore, and this uncertainty, 
when on the fiord in a boat, lias a most singular 
efl'ect : every thing ajipears topsy-turvy — houses 
upset, trees growing the wrong way, men walking 
on their heads, cattle on their backs. In short, 
the whole appearance wears a complete deception. 

We left ]-)ahle in a four-oared boat, and proceed- 
ed down the south-eastern arm of the fiord, which 
leads up close to Bergen. We had taken wnth us 
a bottle of spirits to serve out to the men, in order 
to keep them in good humour, and to make them 
pull the better. Although the corn-brandy is so 
plentiful and cheap, and great quantities are con- 
sumed, yet drunkenness is a vice not common 
among the Norwegians. On the contrary, it is a re- 
markable fact that the only man I have seen tipsy 
since I left England was one of our own country- 
men, who was on board the steam -packet, on leaving 
the Tower Stairs, — and a Swede. The Norwegians 
are as little addicted to the use of the tobacco -leaf 
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as to spirits^ except, like our seamen, in chewing it; 
and excepting also the gentry of the towns, who 
make no ceremony in smoking their pipes among 
ladies in their drawing-rooms. The peasantry, 
however, smoke but little, and I do not ever re- 
member to have seen any of them taking snuff. 

We saw nothing in the shape of game, either of 
birds or quadrupeds, while travelling on shore, but 
wild ducks and sea-gulls were numerous on the 
fiords, particularly so on this. In fact, the sea was 
nearly ojien to us in one part of this branch ; and 
after a veiy rough passage of five hours, we landed, 
and proceeded to Bergen, which we did not reach 
till after ten o’clock at night, but it was still broad 
daylight. We were now got into so civilized a part 
of Norway as to see the people engaged in hay- 
making. When a patch of grass — ^for it would be 
absurd to call it a field — was cut down, it was 
hung up to dry on hurdles on the spot ; and when 
it was suflSciently dry to be carried away, it was 
placed on small sledges. The quantities of this 
article appeared to be so small, that we had not 
yet discovered how they contrived to keep their 
horses and cows alive during the winter. 

The first view of Bergen from the summit of a 
lofty hill which we ascended is striking and favour- 
able ; its situation is delightful, and the sun was 
just on the point of setting behind the high range 
of mouiit^S which front the bay. But a grander 
object still prei^nted itself by the setting rays 
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lighting up the immense glaciers on the Folge- 
fonde (5590 feet high)> though at the distance of 
more than twenty miles to the south-east of Bergen, 
which we were told, if near to the mountain at such 
a time, the ice would present as beautiful and bril- 
liant colours as those of the rainbow 

We had just been seven days in performing the 
journey, which is about three hundred and thirty 
English miles ; and throughout the whole of this 
distance almost every mile exhibited scenery of 
great picturesque beauty, or romantic grandeur, 
unequalled, perhaps, taking the same extent, in 
any part of the globe ; but it was singular enough 
that in all this distance we neither met nor were 
overtaken by a single human being travelling to 
or from his home, except a party near Bergen 
going to church. 

Hitherto I had been greatly pleased with, the* 
manners of the people, and felt that I could pass 
all the time I could command very happily in a 
country, where there was so much simplicity, good 
nature, and friendship. The servant we had 
engaged, whose name was Jonas Smith, turned 
out all that we could wish him to be — an active;^ 
honest, and obliging man : he knew his place well, 

* Behind a splendid ridge, about twenty miles fmm Bergen, 
the glacier of Folge-fonde bursts upon the view. It was ascended 
by Frofessor Esmark, whom I visited at Christiania. He calctt- 
lates that it is nearly forty miles in length and twenty in breadth, 
and that ite summit is raised upwards of 5000 feet above the kwel 
of the sea,’*-^EWiwtt*f lfiUer»/rom the North Europe, p. 130 . 

V 5 
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and never took any advantage of our familiarity 
with him^ which we found was quite necessary^ to 
keep both him and ourselves in good humour^ while 
undergoing considerable inconvenience and priva- 
tion of all comforts. Our carrioles, too, stood the 
journey well ; they were exceedingly well calcu- 
lated for the country, and went over some very 
rough places without sustaining the slightest in- 
jury. Mine, besides, stood the test of being once 
upset, without injury to the vehicle or the driver. 
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Bergen — ^Trade of, and Fisheries — ^Preparations for Departure- 
New route over Fiords and Mountains tovrards Tronpem-^De^ 
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llosiiitality of the Peasantry — ^Scanty fare of — Sneebraen, or 
Glaciers — Domestic Economy of the Peasantry — A Wedding 
Party — Sea-gulls— Town of Molde — Remarks on Boating oa 
the Fiords — Cliaracter of the Boatmen — and of the Peasantry- 
Improvement of the Country— Remarks on the Fiords and their 
corresponding Ravines — Character of the Norwegians generally 
—Arrival at Tronyem, 

• 

This little town of Bergen may vie in cleanliness 
with one of Holland. The houses are neatly con- 
structed of wood ; and, with the exception of two 
or three that are painted green, amongst which was 
our hotel, the rest are white, and look as if they 
had all just got a fresh coating, \Wiich, added to 
the roofs being covered with bright red tiles, gave 
them a singular and lively appearance. Their 
gables are towards the street. At most of the 
doors were standing small water-casks, which are 
filled daily for the supply of the family. These 
casks were also neatly painted, some red and some 
w^hite. The house at which we took up our abode 
was called the Auherge de la Constitution;^' it 
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belonged to Mr. Gerdes^ who speaks our language 
very tolerably. It is situated in the pleasantest 
part of the town^ facing an open parade^ where the 
soldiers occasionally exercise. We had an opportu- 
nity of seeing some of the mounted citizens going 
through their manoeuvres. Their horses were in 
good condition^ and they altogether made a far 
better appearance than any of the. soldiers I had 
seen at Christiania. 

The best street in Bergen is called the Strand- 
street. It is considerably larger than the rest, and 
there are a few substantially-built brick houses in it^ 
which have been erected within the last two or 
three years to replace others destroyed by the fire 
which occurred in the spring of 1830, when many 
of the wooden buildings were burnt to the ground. 
It is frightful to think of such an occurrence as a 
fire in a town like Bergen, where the street* are all 
very narrow, and the houses entirely of wood, with 
the exception of those few I have alluded to in the 
Strand-street. : it would be almost next to impos- 
sible to arrest its progress. 

The chief export trade of Bergen consists of 
timber, tar, and fish salted or dried, such as salmon, 
cod-fish, ling, and herrings; haddocks, with va- 
rious other kinds of fish for immediate use, are 
mostly caught in the vicinity. The dried and salted 
fish is sent tb the Mediterranean in great quanti- 
ties, and also to Hamburgh and Holland, from 
whence are brought back all kinds of garden-stuff 
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and friiit. lobsters are caught among the rocky 
islands on the coast in immense numbers for the 
supply of the London market. The trade in timber, 
however, is very limited ; the great supply of this ar- 
ticle being from Christiania, Drammen, and the other 
ports on the southern and south-western coasts. 
The building of ships at Bergen we were told had 
nearly ceased, and the only manufactories of any 
importance were the sugar-refineries and potteries; 
yet the population was confidently stated at 20,000 
souls. We were rather surprised not to see a single 
square-rigged vessel in the port, and .only a few 
fishing-boats ; but Bergen does not depend on its 
own coasts and fiords for the fisheries that consti- 
tute the greatest portion of its trade, and contribute 
to its wealth. Every spring of the year, the towns 
of Bergen, Christiansand, and Molde, are said 
to send upwards of three hundred fishing-vessels 
to Vange and Lofodden, close to the renowned 
Maalstrom, in about 68° latitude, to fish for 
torsk (or tosk) and cod. These vessels, added to 
about 3000 boats, furnished by tlie several pro- 
vinces of the Norlands, supply a multitude of men 
engaged in this fishery, amounting, it is said, to not 
less than twenty thousand 
The fish-market, which is held every Wednesday, 
and Saturday, presents a curious scene; the noi^e 
could not be exceeded by that which is said to pre^ 


* Von Budi’s Travels in Norway, p. 182. 
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vail at our Billingsgate; the women’s tongues were 
clattering on all sides and in all dii^ctions^ each 
endeavouring to squall louder than her neighbour^ 
and all talking at the same time> and pointing to 
the fish they were desirous of purchasing. One 
poor man^ whose fish seemed to be more sought 
after than the others, would have been almost tom 
to pieces by these women, had not a railing stood be-- 
tween him and them, because he was unable to attend 
to all at once. I oJ}served very fine mackerel sold at 
a skilling a head, which is at the rate of three for 
a penny ; and a fine large turbot was offered for 
sale at eightpence. The inhabitants make use of 
little other animal food, during the summer months, 
than fish ; butcher’s meat being exceedingly scarce, 
and reserved for winter. We were able, however, 
to get some, for the first time since leaving Chris- 
tiania, at our inn, where we found ourselves very 
comfortable in all resl)ects during the time we 
remained at Bergen. 

Previous to our arrival at this place we had 
made no settlecl plan as to our future proceedings, 
not having been able to gain much information that 
could be depended on at Christiania. Indeed, we 
were there gfven to understand that if we reached 
Bergen and back again within the month, to which 
we had limited our time in Norway, we should have 
accomplkhed a great feat. That feat, however, as 
far as Bergen, we had successfully performed in less 
than a fourth part of the tim^, and without accident 
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or injury to ourselves or to our little useful carrioles. 
The first thought that struck us^ alter reaching 
Bergen^ was to dispose of these vehicles and to 
return to Christiania across the Hardanger Fi~eld 
on foot or on horseback, but we were dissuaded 
by every one from undertaking so perilous a journey 
— assuring us that it would be next to madness to 
attempt it after the heavy falls of rain which had 
taken place, and which we should there find to be 
snow — in short, that it was impracticable to cross 
that chain of mountains at Uiis season of the year. 

Our thoughts were next turned towards Tron- 
yeni, which we were told might easily be accom* 
>plished, by returning along the road we had just 
come, almost as far as the point we had started 
from in turning off to Bergen. To this we both deci- 
dedly objected, not being desirous of encountering 
the dull and uninteresting fatigue of retracing our 
steps. We therefore resolved to undertake the 
journey to Tronyem by a route hithertn little fre- 
quented, and one indeed which might be said to be 
aU but unexplored. It was described to lie across 
high and rocky promontories, islands, and fiordsj 
whose ramifications run up close to the great cen- 
tral chain of mountains; and that % crossing in 
succession land and water, we should reach a 
town called Mold^, from whence, striking off by a 
beaten track, it would carry us to Tronyem : but 
the people here ridiculed the idea of our little 
carrioles being able to convey us over such roads. 
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i6r tmuit of Mads, tM across so many fiord-., as we 
sheold have to cn^oa^tter. We found, hofvcvei^ 
something lijte a route laid down in our little road- 
book, so that we were sure there was one of some 
sort or other, and that, if it oanM^ fo the trorst, yre 
might make a present of our vehicles, and proceed 
either V)y boat, or on foot, or on horseback. ^ 

Having thus made up our minds, as prcparatoiy 
to starting, wo despatched our portmanteau in a 
vessel bound to England, retaining only those 
things of which we should actually be in need, and 
which wc put into a large Qar|l)et^bag. As it after- 
wards proved, it was fbrtulSMtte W6 did hs the 
portmanteau would not only have encumbered us^ ' 
but must have been knocked to pieces. 

We had no opportunity, and not much desire, to 
form any acquaintance in Bergen, which might 
only have detained us longer than ue could have 
wished. lu the course of our stay, wc one day fol- 
lowed a funeral procession to the < l»urili-jard, 
which i< just outside the town. The coffin w ts 
iiO<m.vcy«d direct to the grave, and lowered at once 
lUlto it, without miy service being read over tlic 
body i hut the priest mumbled a ffew words, and 
having sprilnklod a little white sand over the head 
of the coffioi milked away. A tew children, who 
mere stationed round the grave, immediately sang a 
hymn, making a great noise, but little music. No ^ 
one was present who appeared to be in the least 
aflected. The burial-grouad here was not kept in 
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sucb n^at order as I have rem^rk^d in other parts 
of the coimiry. ' 

I mu«>t not lake leave of Bei^n without men- 
tioning its comical-looking watchtnon***-comical, at 
leasts to our present eyes*—* but certainly not very un- 
like what the miscalled * guardians of the night’ u ere 
in London a few years since. They are dressed in a 
suit of brown, and wear a hood over their heads, 
which hangs down upon the shoulders, and they 
cltary with them the long pole with spikes which I 
have Wore mentioned as the weapon used by them 
at Christidnia. The annexed sketch will serve to 
convey an idea of their personal appearance, lliey 
W'cre mostly old men ; and the only use they can be 
of to the city must be that of giving alarm in case 
of fire 5 io chant their song, the same I suppose as 
that beard in Christiania ; and to frighten away the 
wolves and jackalls, which are said to stroll into 
the to^n at nights. 

On Wedne‘^ddy, the I7th of July, we left Bergen, 
on our route to Tronyem. We had been slioiigly 
advised by the British Consul, Mr. Greig, (to whom 
we felt ourselves much indebted,) to engage a boat ' 
to can y us and our carrioles as far as Leervig^ in 
order to save ourselves the fatigue of crossing tl/i. 
hntnber of fiords which nm deep info thd tend bc^ 
tween that place and Bergen, as well as to avoid 
tlie intermediate rugged ridges, wdiicli were repre- 
sented to be nearly, if not altogether, impassaWe. 
Disposed as we were to listen to Ibis advice, the 
wind unfortunately blew strong from the north- 
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ward^ with so little prospect of a change, that we 
were compelled to abandon this project, and to pro- 
ceed at once permare^per t&rram (which it literally 
was) '“on our direct journey, over hill and over 
fiord, towards Tronyem ; but so undetermined were 
we, up to the moment of starting, that we had 
some thought of making a fair wind of it, and pro- 
ceeding to the southward, towards Stavanger, where 
we learnt that the grand scenery in that quarter 
would amply repay us. We had reason to be glRd, 
however, that we gave up this idea. 

On leaving Bergen, we almost immediately had to 
ascend a very steep hill, from the summit of which 
there is a beautiful view of the town and its land- 
locked bay. We had not proceeded far beyond this 
before we began to experience the miserable roads 
which we had been led to expect. Having driven for 
some time over a rugged and barren mountainous 
track, very steep and rocky, which required great 
caution to preserve our little carriages from destruc- 
tion, we arrived in safety at a place called Rodlands 
which is the frst post-station. Here we were detained 
for a considerable time before we could procure 
horses, and in the meanwhile amused ourselves in 
looking over the lAvre des Strangers, or book in 
which travellers insert their names. It commenced in 
the year 1821 ; but there were scarcely any names 
entered in. it, and npt one of our own country- 
men among the number. This led me to examine 
all the books ciarefully as we travelled onwards, and 
the result was, that not one Englishman appeared 
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to have been upon this route for very many years, 
if ever, as some of the books, afterwards met with, 
began with the year 1795, and the greatest number 
of names contained in any one of them did not ex- 
ceed forty, that is to say, one stranger in the year. 
It is not probable that any English traveller would 
have omitted to write his name in all of these 
books, had any such performed this journey ; I 
shall, therefore, at the risk of being thought tedious> 
note down every stage we stop]f)ed at, every rocky 
promontory we crossed, and every fiord we had 
to navigate. While the circumstance of being the 
first to traverse this part of Norway served to in- 
crease our delight, it also seemed strongly to con- 
firm the report of the difficulties wc w^ere likely to 
encounter. Our journey hitherto had been over a 
public road, though to us it was private enough, for, 
as before mentioned, we had neither met nor been 
overtaken by a single human being in the course 
of a distance of more than 300*' miles, excepting 
towards the close of tlie journey, by a party on 
their way to church. 

Ihe interior of the post-house afforded neither 
accommodation nor cleanliness ; the furniture was 
scanty and mean. There w ere several books on a 
shelf over the door^ which I had the curiosity to look 
at ; they consisted of Bibles and psalters, and other 
religious works. The people were listless, dirty, 
and slovenly, both in their persons and their dress. 
The second stage was no better nor less rugged 
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thian the first : if in places the line of our track 
(for it could not be called a road) was a degree 
smoother, it was hid under tufts of grass, nettles, 
and thistles, that were growing abundantly over its 
surface, and continually occasioned the horses to 
stumble. As we approached a place called Horvig, 
we came in sight of the first fiord which we had 
to cross, and which presented a very picturesque 
appearance. Huge and fantastic rocks of every 
possible shape, and some without shape, with their 
rugged summits pointing to the skies, and their 
bases descending abruptly into the clear water of the 
fiord, formed a fine contrast with the dark and dis- 
mal gloom in the farthest corner of the latter, over 
which the frowning mountain cast its deep shadow. 

We hired a small boat to carry ourselves and 
our carrioles across to the next post of Isdaal, but 
were obliged to take off the wheels, to allow their 
stowage in the boat, which otherwise could not 
have been done; and this was an operation w'* 
found it invariably necessary to go through on future 
occasions ; l^ut our servant soon got into the way 
of it; and with the assistance of the several boai- 
men we had to employ, and who were always ready 
to afford it, the delay was than might be ex- 
pected. When the wind was unfavourable, the 
carrioles were placed one at the bow, and the other 
at the stem, with the shafts projecting out, by which 
arrangement the men were enabled to take their 
seats and use the oars, but we ourselves were 
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obliged, upon more occasions than one, to seat our- 
selves in the carriages. If the wind was fair, the 
carrioles were generally placed across the gunwale 
of the boat, one on each side of the mast. These 
boats arc all built alike ; they are very sharp, and 
exactly the same at the bow and stem, and rise 
high out of the water, but they are broad in the 
beam, and .are constructed with a very few planks. 
T' e passage across to Isdaat is short : the wiiid> 
howev(*r, being ahead and the water rough, an hour 
n id a half el:>psoa before we landed. Having done 
so, vvc walkeii to .lie inist-station, which is situated 
at a lis^auce fi oiu the water’s edge, and the 
boatmeii tlio carrioles up the rugged sides 

the luJ * Here we procured some excellent milk 
1 rr.icM* which, with butter and cream, even 
ni'rc rarely failed us; but beyond these, and 
drietl fish and oaten or rye cakes, the inmates had 
little to offer. It was not long before we succeeded 
in gelling horses, and were on our route to Ncesse^ 
which h the r.oxt station. The post-house and an 
djoining h i %o give the name > to the spot. 
.*,s the woi'j '' post “house’* might perhaps convey 
an erroneotTs idea, and lead one to suppose that it 
might bo a lolerab^v comfortable resting-place, it 
may be as ,.oh to mention, that it is generally 
nothing more than a wretched hovel built of rough 
logs of ood, very low, with a roof covered with sods 
or withered grass, and within full of filth and appa- 
rent wretchedness, the inhabitants being extremely 
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poor. The following sketch represents one of the 
best of them hitherto met with on this route. 



The first part of the road to Ncpssc we found to 
lie over a rough and barren surface, and between 
ridges of naked rock, similar to those near Bergen, 
being chiefly of that kind which is called gneiss, 
and which, with mica slate, appears to be the 
chief component of these projecting flanks, pro- 
truding from) and appearing to support, like so 
many buttresses, the great central chain of mounr 
tains. But towards the latter part of this land 
journey, as we approached the water again, the 
so3 li^came comparatively rich and covered 
with verdure. Oats and potatoes were grow* 
ing luxuHantly near the detached cottages, 
and ^ few inhabitants we saw were busily em« 
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ployed in getting in their small patches of hay. 
There was no want of grass : in many places it so 
completely covered the road as to be inconvenient 
to the horses ; but towards the end of the stage it 
had been mowed very close, and was so level that 
it would have made an excellent race-course. The 
ridges by the sides of the road were clothed with 
an immense quantity of blue bells and foxgloves in 
full flower, which, with a wild geranium and seve- 
ral herbaceous plants in flower, made an agree- 
able display of brilliant colours. 

Our arrival at the village of Ncesse w^as an- 
nounced by every dog in the place. First one 
gave the alarm, then another followed it up, and 
in less than a miniite our carrioles were completely 
beset by them, barking and howling most furiously 
as they alternately approached and retreated from 
the lash of the whip. On alighting, it was quite 
necessary to arm oneself with two or three large 
stones to keep the animals at bay, as they were 
very fierce, and would fight against the whip; but 
having once received a blow from a*stone, they 
generally kept at a more respectful distance, bark- 
ing incessantly, however, till our departure. This 
mark of respect was paid to us at every spot we 
passed, where there were a few houses scattered 
about. The inhabitants were not so noisy as the 
dogs, but not less astonished at seeing us. Every 
soul flocked out to look at us — men, women, and 
children^and were just as inquisitive about us aa 
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our transatlantic brethren are represented to be, 
more particularly as to our movements ; Where 
do they come from?” — Where are they going?” 
(well might they ask,) and To what country do 
they belong?” were questions invariably put to our 
servant; and as they had never seen any thing 
like our carrioles before, they were as much the 
objects of curiosity as ourselves. 

At Noesse we had again to embark ; but the 
boatmen were busily employed in haymaking, in 
consequence of which we were detained a short 
time ; and a further delay was occasioned by their 
making it a rule never to embark without first 
finishing a good meaL- Each of them, however 
short the distance may be, think it right, no doubt 
on good grounds, to provide themselves with a box 
of victuals and a small keg of water or milk, but 
1 have never known them to take ardent spirits. 
Some of these provision-boxes are large enough to 
contain a supply for a week’s consumption, from 
w^hich I conclude that cases may have occurred 
when they htive been driven by a sudden mountain 
blast out to sea. 

. It was past ten o’clock when we embarked ; the 
evening was beautifully calm, and 

, ^ The weaiy son had* made a golden set." 

most prosperous passage,. for 
Jtfi 4^9^. Stepped Qh shore, and 

'igaind' rugged and barren rook«, 
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without the slightest sign of any living creature 
near us^ and^ for aught we knew^ 

** Far from the track and Mess’d abode of man.*' 

Indeed, on casting our eyes around, it was no 
difficult matter to fancy ourselves landed upon a 
desolate island. We now learnt from the boat- 
men that the nearest house was a ,long way off ; 
and, anxious to seek repose, we accompanied one* 
of them from the water-side, who had the kind- 
ness to say he would go and order horses to be 
sent down to take up the carrioles. We had not 
proceeded far over a circuitous route, winding 
among rocks, before we lost sight of our boatman, 
who, being an active fellow, had, unperceived by 
us, taken to his heels, forgetting that he was acting 
in the double capacity of guide and forebud, *We 
continued, however, to walk onwards, but saw no 
signs of life : all was still and dreary, and the 
brilliancy of the evening had now subsided into 
that sombre kind of twilight which, in these 
northern latitudes, lasts for two oi* three hours 
between the setting and the rising of the sun. 
Fearing that wo had missed our road, I climbed 
up some high rocks, and, to my great joy, dis- 
covered a very small spot that betrayed some faint 
signs of cultivation; here I had no doubt the 
post-house was stationed ; and so it turned out to 
be, w^hich saved tis the annoyance of rctracing*our 
steps, as tve must otherwise of necessity have 
done, or have lost ourselves in this dreary regioti. 

o 
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At this station were three or four scattered cottages, 
so much alike that it was no easy matter to discover 
which was the post-house. Failing to gain ad- 
mission at the first we assailed by knocking, we 
tried another, which happened to be the right one : 
the name of this place is Hundven. The dogs, as 
usual, barked; but' they were all shut up. The 
woman who opened the door had been told by the 
boatman that some travellers were coming, so that 
our situation was luckily known, and we were saved 
the trouble of making a vain attempt to explain it. 
The windows in these houses were so small as to 
give but little light, and we groped our way 
through a room where the whole family were 
sleeping. As we passed into the apartment 
allotted to us, the good man of the house (for so 
I suppose him to have been) asked some question, 
but did not further disturb himself, leaving it en- 
tirely to his wife to make us comfortable,” which 
she was very willing to do, and gave us a speedy 
proof that she considered us as friends ; for she 
left us for a moment only, and returned with a large 
basin of fresh milk, without waiting to be asked for 
any thing. This good woman first sipped, as a 
token of friendship and welcome, and then delivered 
it to us, telling us by signs to drink it all, and that 
we might have more ; she tlien left us to ourselves. 
It was delightful to see so much hospitality and 
simplicity of manners, such readiness to do a kind 
Wyoming, as we had done, unawares on a family 
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at an unusual hour, when the whole had retired to 
rest. This open-hearted and unostentatious bene- 
volence made ample amends for the want of any 
thing like decent accommodation for the night. 

Three recesses, filled up with hay or straw, occu- 
pied one whole side of the room; there was no 
bedding, and even if there had been, it would pro- 
bably have added only to the filth of the place. 
We had no alternative but to wrap ourselves up 
in our cloaks and lie upon some benches which 
were fortunately there, as the floor had not been 
swept, apparently, for a long time, and was covered 
with dirt and sand. 

As there was little danger of oversleeping our- 
selves, we were prepared to start at an early hour 
the following morning for the next stage, called 
Lindaas, The road was very similar to that of 
yesterday, sometimes strewed over with rocks, and 
sometimes choked up with grass and weeds. The" 
heat of the long days, and the heavy dews of 
night, cause the grass and native annual plants 
to spring up with uncommon rapidity, wherever 
there is the slightest soil to allow their roots to fix 
themselves. 

At Lindaas we again embarked for Steenvaagen, 
and, mth a fair wind blowing fresh, landed on the 
opposite side in about an hour and a half. In a 
pari of this passage tve were exposed to the open 
sea. We had again to ascend the ridge of hilk, 
on foot, two miles to the post station, and to ordef 

o2 
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horses to be sent down to the fiord for the carrioles^ 
as the road here was too steep and rugged to allow 
of the boatmen drawing them up. This, of course^ 
always occasioned great delay, as the horses were 
generally out among the mountains at grass, and 
rarely at hand. 

The poor jpeasantiy, along our present route, ap- 
peared to be in worse circumstances as we pro- 
ceeded. Nothing could ivell exceed the marks of 
poverty which were exhibited in the interior of the 
wretched hovel at this place. All the stations, in- 
deed, we had hitherto passed in this route were 
miserable enough, but this was more divested of 
every thing like comfort than any which had before 
occurred. The whole family were partaking of their 
sorry meal whilst we remained. The poor old father 
had a house full of children, some of them grown 
up, and others mere infants ; he was so pale and 
sickly, and so famished in his appearance, as to re- 
mind us of Shakespeare’s apothecary — 

meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had wora him to the bone.'’ 

There was a fixed melancholy in his countenance 
which seemed to be that of one whose hopes had 
been blighted; and he occasionally uttered an 
i)W>luntary sigh, as if to say, that his life was 
; ifi# T0 more use tx) any one in this world. The 
piale part of the family had a large bowl 
of oatmeal porridge to themselves, which they ate 
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with great avidity with their wooden spoons^ much 
in tlie same manner as is usual with the Russian 
peasantry^ filling them one after another in rapid 
but regular succession. The women were simi- 
larly occupied ; and we remarked that every one 
of the party, after they had finished their meal, 
were seized with violent hiccups, probably attribut- 
able to their rapidity of eating. One of the women, 
who was seated from the rest, seemed to have 
charge of the younger children. She was busily 
employed in rocking one of them in a cradle, and 
in feeding two little girls as w^ell as herself and a 
large dog, who also shared with them. Not a word 
w^as spoken by any one of them during the whole 
meal. For ourselves, we were unable to procure 
any thing for breakfast but some sour milk and 
oatcakes of the most coarse description. This was 
one of the most sorry habitations we had entered ; 
but we met with nothing in the very poorest 
hovels, that bore the slightest resemblance to the 
picture drawn by Sir A. De Capel Brooke, of a 
capacious bedchamber at Breiden, one of the 
wealthiest farmers not far from Christiania*/* 

* On opening the door, a scene both curious and strange to 
my eyes presented itself. In five or six large beds, or rather 
wooden cribs, near twenty persons of both sexes, perfectly naked, 
were lying together in heaps; and the dark copi)er-eolouied 
skins of some, contrasting whh the whiteness of others, rendored 
the group still more extraordinary. To complete it, on tire grotind 
several large were enjoying the sweets of repose, and lespood- 
ing with drowsy grunts to the snores of, 1 might almost say, their 
fellow swine. The singular practice, common to both sexes, of 
bleeping devoid of any covering, is very general in Norway.” 
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The carrioles having at last arrived^ we proceeded 
towards the next fiord. The grass grew luxuriantly 
around the rocky fragments^ and a few cattle and 
sheep were grazing among them. Here we em- 
barked in a very small boat, with two men only, 
whereas we have hitherto had five. The wind was 
fair and the w*ater smooth ; but carrying one large 
square sail up and down the mast, we could not 
help considering it to be somewhat dangerous, par- 
ticularly when so laden, and top-heavy, as it was 
with the carrioles. In fact, we had a small puff 
of wind which, I confess, shook my confidence 
not a little, though the men, to do them justice, 
were, as they generally speaking always are, very 
careful. 

In two hours we landed at Nordgulena, on a 
branch of the Sogne fiord, and drove across 
another ridge to Ruthedal, on the main trunk of 
the Sogne fiord, where we again embarked in a 
four-oared boat for Leervig, on the opposite side of 
the same fiord. Whilst wailing for the men, we 
took our dinner on shore, and were much annoyed 
by musquitoes, which were literally swarming 
about u». Our dinner consisted of a few bis- 
cuits, which we had been lucky enough to meet 
with at one of the stations, with some dried 
salmon and corn-brandy, the latter of which we 
it prudent never to be without. The paa* 
sage had occupied about two hours. At this spot 
the grandeur of the scenery had greatly improved : 
it was, in foot, magnificent. The granite rocks, as 
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we supposed them to be, were bold and of great 
height, and descended precipitously, indeed almost 
perpendicularly, into the fiord ; but a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain prevented us from enjoying the 
view as much as we should otherwise have been 
delighted to do. 

It was late in the evening when we landed at 
Leervig, where we found a very comfortable post- 
house, much superior to any we had met with on 
this side of the country, being well stocked with some 
curious old furniture, and having the appearance of a 
gentleman’s residence. The house, externally, was 
painted white, and kept in neat and good order, 
both within and without. Every thing was clean 
and well arranged, and it 'was a great pleasure, 
after the hovels we had been in, to pass the night 
here. 

We fared sufficiently well, and, among other 
things, were treated with some Gammel Ost, which 
is by no means common among the peasantry ; the 
charge was a mere trifle for our liight’s lodging 
and entertainment. In addition to the post-house 
there are a few small cottages, which in these re- 
mote regions might be said to constitute a village. 

Leaving Leervig at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, we pursued our journey, which still carried us 
across broken and rugged mountains, but they now 
assumed a more imposing appearance. Their high 
rocky and jagged summits were denuded of sdl Ver- 
dure, but their bases were clothed with clumps df 
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firs and birches, interspersed with swelling knolls of 
grass, on which lt»rger herds of cattle were grazing 
than we had yet seen. Sheep and goats were rarely 
met with, but here there were a few of both climb- 
ing about the rocks, and even the cows and horses 
were seen perched on* the edges of precipices that 
made us shudder to look at them. Our route now 
began to be exceedingly interesting, and the scenery 
to improve considerably. The roads, too, were 
pretty good, and even mile-posts were placed 
regularly along, which in all countries is a great 
satisfaction to the traveller. The names of the 
different people, wdio are held responsible for the 
good state of the roads, were also placed at certain 
distances, painted on wood, mentioning for how 
many yards each was considered accountable — the 
same as on the road from Christiania to Bergen. 
Another convenience was that of be ing able to pro- 
cure horses the moment we reached the end of 
each stage, by sending on a forebud the preceding 
evening. 

We had now to pass over some very high and 
steep mountains ; but the fatigue was amply com- 
pensated by the road overlooking the most lovely 
little valleys or ravines, each having its quiet glassy 
ficMrd occupying the lowest bottom, and flanked by 
w^lls of rock ; but the views were interrupted by 
the unfavourable state of the weather, and much 
irfip %1L Towards the end of the second stage on 
ibis day!^ the rain ceased, but the mountains be-^ 
came env4oped in a thick mist, which, indeed. 
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had prevailed the whole day to a certain degree ; 
in consequence of which the postmaster said it was 
in vain to attempt finding the horses, and we were 
therefore under the necessity, rather than be de- 
tained, of driving the same horses on to the next 
stage, which was a very heavy one, for the road 
now began to wind through mountain passes, 
blocked up nearly with fragments of rock, the 
sides rising almost perpendicular to an enormous 
height ; yet, wherever a slope or ravine occurred, 
they were clothed with fir-trees to their very sum- 
mit, The clouds were playing about these forests, 
and broke into a great variety of forms as they 
glided along the mountain sides. Wc crossed a 
small wooden bridge, the four corners of which 
were ornamented witli posts having men’s heads 
rudely carved upon the top, with caps upon them, 
meant, apparently, to represent soldiers. 

The condition of the people for the last two or 
three stages had evidently improved, and ap- 
peared to continue to do so as we advanced on 
our journey. The houses formed a great contrast 
to the miserable hovels in which we had recently 
been. They were now carefully and strongly 
built, and the roofs, of a tolerable height, were 
supported by large rafters; light, also, was ad* 
mitted through their sloping roofs, as well as 
through the windows in the sides. They were 
also neat and clean within. The roads were good^ 
and the general aspect of the country pleasing. 

o 5 
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We were surrounded by lofty mountains^ some 
rugged and rude^ but others covered with verdure, 
and numerous cottages scattered over their sides. 
These dwellings are rarely seen in deep valleys, 
where the sun stays not long enough to absorb 
the damp* They therefore perch their wooden 
dwellings on the very verge sometimes of a pre- 
cipice. 

The end of the stage brought us to Trods, where 
we had to embark upon one of the most beautiful 
fiords we had yet seen. The post-house at this 
place was tolerably comfortable : one of the rooms 
was fitted up with some very ancient-looking fur- 
niture, similar to that we saw at Leervig. The 
chairs were covered with richly-embossed leather, 
the backs very high, and the wood work curi- 
ously carved; some small pieces of plate, glass, 
and china-ware were exhibited in a corner cup- 
board : the floor was strewed with juniper leaves, 
and there was an air of neatness and comfort in 
the apartment of this solitary abode that was 
gratifying to ^hold. It was one of those freeholds 
which we understood had been transmitted through 
many generations of the same family. We pro- 
cured some eggs, which were a great rarity to us, 
as poultry, from the scarcity of grain, is not often 
eeen ; our servant who was a useful fellow on all 
occasions^ made, them into an excellent omelet ; 
ator whieh we were lucky enough to get ferried 
m&iin a very fine boat with four mepj who pulled 
six oars, which is not uncommon. 
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A magnificent range of mountains is seen from 
Trods descending down to the margins of the fiords 
the lower parts of them covered with verdure, of 
every variety of shade which Scotch firs, spruce 
firs, and birches, with intervening grassy glades, 
can .afford. When these fiords are narrow, the pic- 
turesque beauty of the shores is increased by being 
more distinctly seen; whereas, when they are of 
great breadth, the objects on the sides of the dis- 
tant mountains are lost, and little else than the blue 
outline remains to be admired. The sea-gulls that 
frequent these lakes and fiords in great numbers 
make a melanchdiy screeching noise — the only one 
that assails the ear — amidst a general silence 
broken only by the distant roaring of some water- 
fall or cascade, pouring its water through the 
dark forests which clothe the side of the mountain 
into the lake beneath, the sparkling stream occa- 
sionally bursting into view, and then suddenly los- 
ing itself in its circuitous course. The water 6i 
the fiord, being perfectly fresh, might have led us 
to suppose that we were on an inlan^ lake, and not 
on an arm of the sea ; but, as I have already ob* 
served, this is by no means conclusive ; it was more- 
over evident that the sea had a communication 
with it at no great distance, from the quantities of 
seaweed, as well as muscles, which were adhering 
to the rocks close to the line of the surface water. 

We landed at Sveen in a couple of hours. This 
spot is beautifully situated on the banks of tbe 
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fiord we had just crossed. The ^^house was, 
Uke that at the last station, neat asld comfortable. 
It was something quite new to us^ to see cushions 
to the chairs, and white muslin curtains to the 
windows, and it really appeared as if we had Sjt 
last reached once more something like Jthe abpde 
of wealth and fashion.- The landlord, too, was* 
more than usually intelligent and communicative ; 
he had not passed the whole of his life at Sveen, 
having once been a merchant at Bergen, and 
failed. He was a good-humoured sort of a man, 
and took a great liking to us in a short time : so 
much so, indeed, that he positively refused to be 
paid for our fare, and told us, if we would only 
spend a day or two with him, he would lend us 
his guns and fishing-tackle to amuse ourselves 
with. We W’^cre obliged, however, to refuse the 
invitation, and left on the table what we considered 
an ample remuneration for his hospitality. 

As we had determined on reaching Hafstadi 
before we slept, we took an affectionate leave of 
our friend at ten o’clock at night, and drove about 
eighteen miles, at the end of which we reached 
Hafstad, when the day , was again beginning 
dawn, which was at one o’clock. It rained 
heavily, and we were much drenched on our 
arrival. We slept at this place, and left early 
in the mpmitig. The country continued to im- 
prove ; the roads were excellent, cottages neat, and 
more numerous, and their inmates appeared to 
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be at their ease. They were all remarkably 
well clothed: the women covered their heads with 
hoods> which fell down over the shoulders in the 
form of a cape: the men wore good stout cloth 
jackets and trousers. We passed one or two pretty- 
looking houses^ painted white, which were evidently 
the property of gentlemen in good circumstances. 
At the end of this stage we crossed a short ferry, 
and found our horses, which had been previously 
ordered, waiting ouf arrival on the opposite side. 
Two magnificent cascades, rolling into a small 
vand, particularly struck our attention as we 
drove along. The roads had now again become 
heavy, and the weather was very wet, W^e passed 
through a large forest of pines, the finest timber 
I have seen ; some of the trees being very lofty, 
perfectly straight, and of a large circumference, 
might have served as mainmasts for line-of-battle 
ships. 

Our next stage was Vasenden, where I was sur- 
prised to find in this sequestered spot that the post- 
master could speak a little, though very little, of our 
language. We embarked on another fiord, hemmed 
in by lofty mountains, the lower parts of which 
were well cultivated, and a number of houses scat- 
tered along their sides. The snow was lying in 
patches here and there near their summits. 

We were nearly four hours on the water before 
we landed at Skei, where we were detained for 
horses, and could not help recollecting Dr, Johu^ 
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son’s description of the place with R neune so simi- 
lar, in the Hebrides : — 

V 

Ponti profundis clausa recessibus, 

Strepens procellis, nipibns obsita, 

Qiiam grata defesio vixentem 
SJtia siaum xiebulosa paadis. 

The poBt-station^ however, could not be said to 
be grata defesso,’’ being but a miserable place. 
On leaving Skei, a complete change of scenery took 
place, and some of the grandest features that we 
had set eyes on since our arrival in Norway pre- 
sented themselves to our view. A great mass of 
rounded mountains, whose summits were com- 
pletely covered with snow, appeared on the right at 
the distance of eighteen or twenty miles ; they are 
marked on the map as the Snee Braen, with heights 
varying in loose round numbers from six to seven 
thousand feet, from which I conclude their height 
had never been ascertained by actual ascent. 

The road now began to wind through a deep 
and narrow ravine, completely shut up by moun- 
tains apparently of granite, of an enormous height, 
which rose literally perpendicular, the valley itself 
being choked up with huge blocks of stone, which 
had rolled down their sides. Some of these blocks 
could not have measured less than forty feet in 
height, and half of that in width. These detached 
rocks were mostly gneiss and mica slate, inter- 
spersed occasionally with granite and sandstone. 
Most of the flunks, or projecting buttresses, be- 
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tween the fiords^ appeared to consist of gneiss. The 
clouds were now hanging over the sides of the 
gloomy range which seemed to terminate the valley, 
while the summit was clear or only partially enve- 
loped. The sun, apparently struggling to burst 
forth, shed its faint rays upon the vapours beneath, 
and the white clouds contrasted welWith the dark 
peaks and pinnacles which pierced through them. 
We had seen nothing yet to equal the sublimity and 
grandeur of the scene. 

Arriving at Forde, we embarked on the Brmm 
V and for a place called Seed; the passage occupied 
about two hours. We had five men to row the 
boat, which, as well as the last we were in, was 
merely a row-boat, and carried no sails. Beed is 
prettily situated on the lake. The same snowy 
mountains, before mentioned, presented themselves 
to our view as we approached the village, from 
whence the glaciers of Snee Braen were distinetly 
visible. The range, when viewed from this place, 
appeared rugged and peaked, and may be consi- 
dered as a part of the loftiest summit in the great 
cluster known by the name of Langefi-eld. 

Being unable to procure horses, we were under 
the necessity of remaining the night at this spot. 
The post-house was a comfortless place, and there 
was a sad want of cleanliness about it in every 
thing. Taking our departure from Beed bn the 
following morning (Sunday), we had a very lofty 
flank to ascend, and were soon in the midst of the 
clouds, so that we were prevented from seeing any 
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thing until we had reached the summit^ -which was 
clear; from hence, looking back,'' we had a fine view 
of the long line of the Langefi-eld mountains, parti- 
cularly of the Snee Braen, with its snowy su^mmit.. 
On our descent, another lovely fiord, the Indvig, 
broke upon the view. We had hoped to have break- 
fasted at Udvigen, situated on the margin of that 
fiord, where we had again to embark, but here they 
had nothing whatever to offer us, which had also been 
the case at Beed. To this disappointment was added, 
that the horses which had been harnessed to the car- 
rioles were very bad, and quite unfit for any work. 

We are not, however, to conclude that the pea- 
santry, who could afford us nothing to eat, w'ere in 
an absolute state of poverty. They all possess a 
considerable number of cattle, but keep few of them 
at hand ; most of them, for two or three of the sum- 
mer months, are driven into the valleys and ravines 
of the mountains, where there is abundance of good 
grass. Hither the younger part of the family re- 
sort; the females to manage the humble dairy, 
generally of four stone walls, thatched over, where 
they make butter and cheese for the winter’s con- 
sumption. Tlie brothers guard the cattle with their 
rifles, to protect them from the bears and the wolves. 
Mr. Elliott, in crossing the unfrequented route of 
the Hardangerfi-eld, gives an interesting account 
of three girls in a most desolate spot, far removed 
from all human kind. He describes them as pleas- 
ing sp^imens of human nature, their manners 
peculiarly interesting, having nothing of levity. 
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nothing of affectatio|i» A miserable stoiie-built 
hovels of one apartment, %vith a hole in the roof 
to admit light and air, " served for parlour and 
kitchen and all;’* it was the dairy^ where they 
manufactured their salt butcer and cheese, and the 
chamber where they sat and slept. 

On the return of the cattle from the mountains, 
they are generally in good condition, and towards 
the end of September, when the winter begins to 
draw near, the slaughtering season commences. 
** In Norway,” says Jens Wolff^ where butchers* 
sh(^s and a daily supply of fresh provisions are 
unknown, Michaelmas becomes a busy and import- 
ant period ; the preparation is great, and in large 
families exceeds all calculation. Oxen, sheep, calves, 
pigs, and porkers, indiscriminately slaughtered ; 
the pickling, preserving, potting, smoking, and sau- 
sage operations commence ; ladies of rank intermix 
with their servants ; all the females of the house ate 
collected together, the whitest arms are bared, and 
soon become impregnated with salt; the ruddiest 
complexions turn pale with fatigue ; and if a stranger 
should, on these occasions, enter the house, ho would 
be at a loss whom to address as the mistress of it.*’* 
This description, of course, can only apply to opulent 
and extensive landholders. The common farmer 
is probably obliged to content himself with one or 
two oxen or cows, and as many pigs, to salt for 
winter provender. 

* Sl(etch«8 of a Tour through Norway and Sweden, by Jaws 
WoLvr, Estj. 
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The expense of hiring boats, as well as horses, 
fortunately for us, is regulated, by the post ; twenty 
skillings per mile is paid to each man, and twenty- 
four skillings for the hire of an eight-oared boat, 
which we were sometimes lucky enough to meet 
with, though the four men never managed to pull 
more than six oars/ For a ten-oared boat, or five 
men, the rate of payment is higher in proportion, 
and for a small four-oared boat, with two men, less. 

On our arrival or departure from any place, all 
the village, where there was one, came out to stare 
at us, and the men stood with their hands in their 
breeches’ pockets, immoveable, — fixed like the mo- 
nument on Fish-street Hill,” — and staring in amaze- 
ment with all their eyes. But this is quite natural 
for persons, who, perhaps, not half a dozen times 
in their whole lives look upon a stranger. 

A passage of two hours brought us to Fdleidey 
on the opposite shore of the fiord, and here, as at 
the two last stages, we were unable to procure any 
breakfast, all they had to offer being sour milk, of 
which they themselves are fond, or, making a virtue 
of necessity, seem to be so. Having sent on our 
forebud the night before, we found horses waiting. 
The Toad was carried over a very steep hill, strewed 
with fragments of rock and loose pebbles. The 
horses were .not shod, and this I have remarked 
to be common on this side of the mountains. 
Throughout the country these animals are fed upon 
nothing but such grass as they can find, and which 
in summer they can procure plentifully for them* 
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selves in the mountains: how they subsist in the 
winter it is difficult to say^ as the quantity of hay is 
so small* and kept generally for the cows ; but we 
were told of various ingredients being mixed up 
together^ such as the small branches and shoots of 
birch trees and firs, cut small, which, with salted 
cod, ling, whiting, and other fish, are made into a 
mess, of which all kinds of cattle are very fond;^ 
indeed, on the sea-coast, fish is a main ingredient 
in the food of horned cattle. The Norway horses 
are hardy, and capable of going through a great 
deal of work, notwithstanding their scanty fare. 
On being taken out of harness after a long stage, 
they often throw themselves down, and roll about 
on the ground among the dust, if they can find any, 
and even in the snow. It is a common practice 
to give them a handful of salt on returning home 
from a stage, for which the attendants assigned three 
reasons : the first was, that they like it ; the second, 
that it refreshes them; and the third, that it gives 
them an appetite when turned loose to graze. * 
Pursuing our route, we came toP another forest 
of firs and birch, through which we had to pass. 

* The hardiaesg of the Norwef^ian hone is proverbial ; his food 
in the depth of winter is hay, chopped straw, with a few beans, and 
occasionally a slice of black bread from the hand of his rnasiw ; 
a curcycomb never touches bis coat, which is long and shaggy ; h# 
lies down on the bate boards in his stable, and is turned out wUlb 
out the least preparation ; when unharnessed, after a run of ten or 
twdve miles, he rolls in the snow to refrerii himself, and seems but 
little fatigued by the distance he may have gone.-— Stc/oto qf « 
Tour through Norway and Sweden^ p. 13. 
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Several sheds were erected along the road, in 
which the wood-cutters were fashioning the timber 
after it had been felled. Some of it was already 
sawn into planks, at the mills, which were at som6 
distance, near the fall of a river into the fiord, 
which generally happens at the upper end of each 
branch of those great inlets of the sea where it 
meets the base of the mountains. These are the 
romantic spots which a traveller who has time, and 
the summer before him, would find the highest gra- 
tification in visiting. Our tour led us nearer to the 
sea-coast than to the base of the great chain. 

We had to embark for the tenth time since 
leaving Bergen, for Grodaas, where we lauded 
in about an hour. The water was rough, the 
wind blowing fresh a-head. We found horses 
waiting for us. The scenery continues of the 
same wild character ; it is equal to any I ever saw 
in beauty and grandeur. The mountain-roads were 
good, and so W'cre the horses, and we made the best 
of our way to Helksvit, where we had to embark 
again on a branch of the Stor fiord. Close to 
this spot there is a magnificent cascade, which 
bounds down into the fiord over several ledges 
of rock. Most of the bridges we have crossed 
are built of wood, but there are also many with 
stone piers of rude construction, with planks from 
pier pier. These are composed of large stones, 
loosely placed one upon another, without any ce- 
ment whatever ; and when they do not fit closely. 
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the interstices are filled up with small stones and 
pebbles. 

The crowd of people in the village of Hellesvit 
was greater than any I had hitherto seen; they 
had evidently been drinking, and I was a little fear- 
ful that we might have had some disturbance, on 
account of a Swede who had arrived a few days 
previous in a thread-bare coat, and in the character 
of a pedestrian. He was uncommonly tipsy, and' 
insisted upon boring us with his conversation, 
although our servant repeatedly told him that we 
did not understand one word of what he was say- 
ing, I saw, however, that his object was to get a 
passage in our boat ; but as he was in such a state, 
we were determined not to take him, particularly 
as he seemed to be an insolent, qtiarrelsome person. 
Finding that he failed in his endeavours, he gave 
way to abuse, but it was fortunately thrown away. 

I could not help thinking, in the event of a disturb- 
ance, where it might end ; there were no autho- 
rities in the place (save the priest), and one man 
seemed as good as another. Matters, however, 
turned out very differently, and we were soon ac- 
knowledged as friends by the villagers, owing to 
the kind interference of the priest, or pastor, who 
came up and attempted to address us in French, 
but could make little of it. He then spoke to our 
servant, who informed us who he was, of which we 
were ignorant, and that he wished to invite us to 
bis house; that there had been a wedding that 
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morning, and he thought it might be agreeable to 
us to pay a visit to the bride. We of course were 
delighted, and in proceeding thither the whole vil- 
lage followed us, and sans cerimonie, as many as 
could, walked into the parsonage, which was filled 
in a moment. The good pastor cordially shook 
hands with us, and received us with great civility. 
The bride was not in the room when we entered, 
but was brought in for the purpose of dancing before 
us. She was decked out in gaudy apparel, and 
looked very like a gingerbread queen. Her upper 
dress was gaily embroidered with tinsel, and she wore 
what appeared to be meant for a silver crown upon 
her head, to which were attached various gold or 
gilt ornaments ; and beneath it hung her long hair 
in flowing ringlets, which ‘‘ streamed like a meteor” 
over her neck and shoulders, not ungracefully, as 
she danced; but she appeared, not unnaturally, to be 
somewhat abashed at making such an exhibition on 
such all occasion, in the presence of strangers. 
A good humoured old map, who afterwards turned 
out to be the vcjstry clerk, was her first partner^ her 
next was a female, and they danced very gracefully 
together; but her third partner was by far the bes( 
dancer I had seen among the Norwegians: he was 
a good-looking young man, uncommonly active, and 
danced with great good taste : he was very pressing 
that I should also dance with the bride, but, unfor^ 
tuuately, fWaltzing is an accomplishment which I 
cannot boast.' I concluded this young man to be 
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the husband, but we were afterwards introduced to 
another who sustained that character, and who 
presented each of us with a dram of strong spi* 
rits in a little silver cup, out of which we were to 
drink to the health of the bride. We were pleased 
with the decorum with which the assembly con- 
ducted themselves ; on leaving the company for our 
embarkation, we shook hands with the bride and 
bridegroom, the priest, and the vestry clerk, and I 
think with the fiddler also, who was the next in 
rank and importance; and my friend gave the bride 
a few English needles, with which they all seemed 
much pleased. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening before we 
stepped into the boat, and we had a long passage to 
make; the wind was a-head, and blowing fresh, and 
the water sufficiently rough to have made a person 
ill who had not been used to the sea.. A heavy dew 
fell, and the night was bitter cold. Soon aftep 
eleven o’clock it became dusk, but at one o’clock 
the day began to break. We occasionally disturbed 
an immense number of sea-gulls whiph were roost- 
ing on the rocks; they rose in clouds, and flew 
wildly about, making a melancholy screeching, not 
being accustomed to have their i*est broken in upon 
at such an unseasonable hour. They lay their eggs 
on the small uninhabited islands of the fiords, which 
are collected in great quantities by the fishermen.* 

• To thfl northward of Tronyem, wo are told, the Egg Iidandfl^ 
called rdr, m vor valuablo possoosions. When the poMosfOti 
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The length pf the {Passage was nearly doubled^by 
out.b^g obliged to creep close in by the rocks the 
whole way- j/it UM., to our great delight, we 
landed ait a spot called Slyngstadj about tht^ee 
o'clock in the mbrning. This, place is situated on 
the margin of the Stor fiord. ^The^postmaster was 
a young man, who had recently settled there with 
his wife and child ; they did not seem to care the 
least about our disturbing them, but received us 
with much attention, and made immediate prepara- 
tions for our accommodation. In about aii hour 
they told us our apartment was ready, but we dis' 
covered that there was only one bed in it. We 
therefore resorted to tossing up** for it, which is 
the only fair way under such circumstances, and I 
had the misfortune to lose ; so I wrapped my cloak 
round me, and threw myself down on the floor, 
which w'as in truth very ha^d, after pal^sing the night 
on the fiord. 

The following morning our host provided some 
coffee and eggs for breakfast, which set us ^1 ti> 
rights again, The landlord told us he had never 

of the Fiir come in quefft of the eggs, the bird knows them, and re* 
mains quiet, for he knows from experience the superfluous eggs only 
are taken away, and that one is always left in the nest. Bat 
foreign vessels and strangers frequently fall upon the far, and reft^ 
the place of the whole of the eggs, when all the flock, to the num« 
he^ of many thousands, rise at once, and fill the air with the mast ^ 
firightfiil^w^ lanHentable cries. If this robbery is repeated, tkey 
W aU pufi!9iica> ii«|dieave ina body the ungratefid Far for aaotBler,i 
whose sittiailOD' seems to premise them better proto^tionr andf 
quiet.**— fbfi BacA^t TravtU m Abtway, p. 130. 
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before entertained any tm^elWs^ aiid waa qiiite at 
a loss to know what to charge^ so that it waa left to 
us to give him what we considered a proper reimi^ 
neration. 

We embarked again on the following morning 
(the 22nd)3on the same branch of the fiords with a 
wind blowing strong against us, and the water much 
ruffled, but in the course of an hour or two the 
wind lulled, and it became smooth; the water was 
quite salt, and indeed at one point the fiord was 
open and near to the North Sea. Here we ob- 
served the mode of catching fish in general use 
on all the fiords. A platform or jetty of some 
length is run out into the fiord at a height of pro- 
bably fifteen or twenty feet above the surface, at 
the end of which a man is stationed, who, as he 
sees occasion, drags up the net, which has been 
set at about ten or twelve yards from the scaffold.' 
The extraordinary clearness of the watef. shows him" 
when any fish are within the net, and the same cause 
may have given rise to this mode being adopted, 
in ofcler to prevent the fish froirf seeing their 
danger. 

As we approached SoehoU» where we landed 
after five hours* rowing, the water became quite 
smooth, and was of the most beautiful blue colour 
The scenery now underwent a change : the mouu*^ 
^ains were fast softening down into hills, and 
sumed the shape of cones covered with verdure;^ 
but immediately beyoud them were» seen a lofty. 

p 
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range^ with snow lying in detached spots about 
their summits. The men in our boat pulled well ; 
they were as sturdy a race as one could wish to 
see. The immediate approach to Soeholt. is beau- 
tifully picturesque. At a short distance from, the 
village there is a well-43uilt wooden church,, which 
forms a pleasing object; it is painted white, as is 
usual, and the roof is neatly tiled, and from its 
centre rises a small steeple. The churches are, 
generally speaking, very humble edifices, and the 
wood is payed over with some composition, not 
unlike tar, to preserve it from the weather, and 
three or four little windows admit light into the 
body of the church. 

Close to the water’s edge at Soeholt is a long 
line of boat-houses; and a great number of boats, 
as well as fishing-nets, arc kept there; certain indi- 
cations of this being a considerable fishing spot. 
The post station here was more clean and comfort- 
able than we had lately found them. We were 
received in a very friendly manner by the landlord, 
who shook hands with us on entering his house, aa 
a signal of welcome ; his wife was a fine, handsome 
woman^ and waited on ua at table with much kind- 
ness and attention. On the cmnmencement of our 
joiwneying in Norway, the custom of females at- 
tending tfaeir gvussts ^as any thing but agreeable^ 
the lady appeared to be of a 
we soongetreconciledto ibandthe 
aeesxied m 
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performing this office^ and evidently did not con*- 
sider it any trouble, still less a degradation. * 

On a large open piece of ground close to this 
village, 1 was surprised to see some soldiers 
at exercise; they wore men belonging to the 
village, who were compelled to exercise two days 
in the twelvemonth, as a sort of local militia ; 
they marched uncommonly well, which was the 
more remarkable considering the little practice 
they could have had. Every male, on acquir- 
ing the age of sixteen, we understood, was 
obliged, to enrol his name in the militia, and 
was liable to be called out one month in summer; 
but this practice is said to be discontinued. 

Having procured horses, we proceeded to JBem- 
mm, where we had to embark for MaldS: out 
horses were unshod, which has frequently been the 
case since leaving Bergen : the road was excellent,^ 
and the surrounding country wild. At Remmen 
there is a neatpost-station where tlie traveller might 
rest comfortably, but this was not our object. ITiis 
place appears, by the last mile-stone we passed, to 
be thirty -three miles and half from Bergen, or 
234^ English miles, and it is reckoned to be one 
mile and a half (K% EngRsh) across the Molde fiord 
to the town, which is seen distinctly from hence. 

The distant mountain-peaks, and; phmacles to 
tJie south-eastward, were observed to rise out of a 
mm of snow, but the hiHs at the foot of tthich the' 
fowuof Af^lde is situated, fheing a wide expanse' of 
e p2 
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waters, bear some little resemblance to that part 
of the Tisle of Wight which faces Portsmouth ; the 
town appears not unlike Ryde, and the shore is 
quite as beautiful. At seven in the evening, we 
embarked in a good-sized boat, with six fine young 
fellows to row us : it was a lovely evening, and the 
w^ater as smooth as a sheet of glass ; our course 
lay straight across. After being so complet^^ly 
shut up among the mountains of Norway, whe- 
ther on the land, or on the fiords, it was quite a 
relief to the eye to look around from the boat, as 
we crossed the broad sheet of water, and enjoy the 
extensive and varied panorama which was laid 
open to our view; the sensation was something 
similar to that of gaining admission to the open 
air, after being confined in a close spot; for hitherto 
valley had succeeded valley, ridge of rock was fol- 
lowed by similar ridges, and fiord b^ fiord, and 
the whole shut in by the impenetrable barriers of 
mountains; nor did we get rid of these gigantic 
masses altogether here ; but they were seen at a 
great distance rising above each other, in every 
direction, far as the eye could trace around, all 
varying in their forms, — ^some being so peaked emd 
rugged as to resemble those huge icebergs we have 
read of in the Polar sea ; and the moio sO| from 
being not only capped with snow, but the dbasms 
in their aiijltes filled with it, and forming what are 
called gliicie|P$* Some of the peaks were enveloped, 
ia white olouds, which hung over them apparently 
motionless. 
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The sun setting behind the north-western moun- 
tains threw its last glimmer around^ tinging the 
rugged and pinnacled summits^ blackened by time 
and the weather, which we were leaving behind 
us, and forming a great contrast to the sombre 
appearance of those sides of the mountains and 
deep ravines that were screened from its parting 
rays; which, still visible through a slight opening 
to the sea, in the distance, added to the general 
effect of the picture, seen as they were flickering 
along the surface of the water. 

In crossing, we passed an immense flock of 
wild ducks, which did not take wing until we 
came close upon them. The sea-gulls were also 
very numerous. It was amusing to watch them 
catching the shoals of young fish as thejT ap- 
proached near the surface. At last we reached the 
entrance of a small bay, to which a narrow passage 
led between some small rocky islands. The bot- 
tom here was visible at a very great depth, being 
of white sand, and the water as clear as crystal, 
without even a ripple upon its surface. Molde, 
when seen from the opposite side, had the appear- 
ance of a considerable town, but as we neared the 
shore, its dimensions were contracted to those of 
a moderate-sized village. Our boatmen pulled 
admirably, so that we made the passage in about 
two hours. Hitherto 1 had generally stepped out of 
the boat with far more pleasure than I stepped in; 
but somehow or other, it was with feelings of con* 
siderable regret that I here set my foot on shore. 
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under the impression that we had now passed 
the lai^ of these delightful fiords; and on cast- 
ing my eyes around to take a long and lingering 
look of the last of those enchanting scenes we had 
witnessed^ and which, in all human probability, 
it would never be my lot a second time to behold, 
I confess 1 felt something like a melancholy sensa- 
tion. ' I believe such deep and numerous inleto of 
the sea, as those we have crossed, are not to be met 
with in any other part of the world, accompanied 
with such romantic wildness and beauty, so well 
calculated to attract the admiration and rivet the, 
attention of the traveller. 

Molde, though a small town, contains sek'cral 
large houses, and is a place of some importance. 
Tift streets were kept in good order, the houses 
neat, and mostly painted white ; but by way of 
finery, others might be seen 

Where taw, dry 3 'ellow strove with dirty red 

mostly in separate, but sometimes in, the same 
building. We succeeded in getting good beds 
at the post-house, but we soon saw that we 
were by no means considered in the light of 
welcome visiters; in fact, we discovered that we 
were the first travellers who had ever applied 
to the good people for a night’s lodging; and 
this aeaotiat they seemed rather unwilling to 
reeeive us at first, and could not be prevailed upon 
to make any arrangement (which they might 
easily have done) to accommodate our servant, who 
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for a long time was unable to find any place in the 
town where he could get a night’s rest. Oyr pass- 
ports were at this place, being looked at for the 
first time : on producing them to the landlord or 
postmaster — he observed we were describedtherein 
as Gentilhommes Anglais, and treated us more cour- 
teously ; but we had no fault to find with him indi- 
vidually, from the first; it was his lady who was the 
disobliging person, (and to the ci'edit of Nonvegian 
ladies be it spoken, she was the only one of that cha- 
Tucfer we met with,) She appeared to think she 
^ was conferring a great favour by allowing us to re- 
inaiii there. Sut the poor lady had perhaps seen 
better days; and, supposing it to be so, we were 
inclined to pity rather than to blame. 1 he husband 
was a fine, handsome-looking man, and an officer in 
the army ; he wore a neat uniform, and a ferocious 
pair of mustachios, which were every now and 
then enveloped in the clouds of tobacco which rose 
from his pipe. To make amends for the wife’s in- 
civility, had here the first really good breakfast 
since we left Bergen : the coifee wa% excellent, and 
we wer^J treated with white bread, which was the 
only white bread we had met with in Norway, ex- 
cepting at Christiania and Bergen. 

Leaving Molde the following morning, we found 
the road to run along the side of the Panne fiord 
to a considerable distance, the scenery very dif- 
ferent from diat vre had lately been accustomed 
to, but yet pretty ; we were in fact now running 
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upon level ground. The road was kept in excellent 
order^ and the horses being good, we drove on at a 
great rate, having a tolerably well-cultivated coun- 
try in view, and there were plenty of cattle grazing 
on theiiills. Having sent on a forebud the preced- 
ing night, we found horses waiting our arrival at the 
different post-stations. Fields of oats, rye and barley 
continued to be seen throughout this day’s journey. 
At the fourth stage from Molde, the face of the 
country began once more to assume its former 
grandeur; the road became rugged, and a fine 
range of mountains rose on our right. We soon 
arrived at a spot called HeggemP {vom hence to 
Ungvigen the scenery was romantic and beautiful : 
towards the close of this last stage, to our great 
delight, the Tingvol fiord, with its surrounding 
mountains, broke upon our view, and we soon had 
to embark upon it for Bo^kken, where, in about an 
hour, we landed, and were detained some time for 
horses. We observed here, and indeed at every vil- 
lage on the road, after leaving Molde, great quan- 
tities of fur cldthing, placed in the open air, for the 
purpose I suppose of preserving it from th!e moths. 
There was nothing remarkable in the wooden ha- 
bitations, except their lofty chimneys^ which are 
composed merely of loose stones, without ce- 
ment or mortar^ appearing as if they would fall 
to the growd, or through the roofs of the cottages, 
with the firat puff of wind that assailed them. 
From Besken we drove a very short distance be- 
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fore we reached another fiords equally beautiful as 
the last, named HalVs fiord, upon which we em- 
barked at six o’clock in the evening. Our boat 
was very small, the wind was fair, and there was 
plenty of it; indeed rather too much, for the 
boatmen, finding the boat was unsteady in conse- 
quence of the carrioles, steered to the nearest small 
island, where they took in some large stones to 
place at the bottom as ballast: this brought her- 
gunwale so very close to the water’s edge as to be 
nearly even with it ; and as the wind was high and 
the water rough, it struck me (as a landsman) 
that it was not at all improbable we should be 
swamped : in a short time, however, after our de- 
parture, it came on to rain very heavily, and the 
wind dropped considerably, upon which the stones 
were thrown overboard. 

At ten o’clock, we landed at Surendahoren, si- 
tuated at the end of a small branch of the Hall’s 
fiord; and here I landed with a different feeling 
from that when we fancied we had taken leave 
altogether of the fiords at Molde* They were, in 
fact, in this part of Norway, tame in comparison 
with those we had passed, and were now become 
so tedious, that I was not sorry to think we had in 
reality made the last passage across the Noiwegian 
fiords. 

The boating is certainly attended with consider- 
able hazard, as the wind rushes suddenly down tjhe 
mountains, and might upset a frail boat in an in- 

p 5 
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stant^ particularly such small ones as are sometimes 
used by the Norwegians on their fiords ; but I 
must do the boatmen the justice to say, that they 
were, in general, exceedingly cautious, and watched 
the wind with great care ; and when the fiord was 
tolerably broad, they could always see the breeze 
coming, by the rippling it made along the surface 
of the water, and prepared accordingly. »-The 
man who steered mostly held the sheet in his 
hands, so that the danger of accident was less, as 
he could always let it fly in a moment ; some, how- 
ever, did not take this necessary precaution, but 
fastened it, and whenever they did so, I invariably 
held in my hand a sharp knife to cut the sheet, 
knowing there was no time to be lost if a sudden 
squall of wind once caught the sail. 

This last was the fifteenth fiord upon which we 
had embarked since leaving Bergen, and had crossed 
fourteen rugged and rocky interjacent flanks of the 
great chain, which required that the operation of 
taking or putting on the wheels of the carrioles 
should .be performed thirty different times : this, 
of course, occasioned considerable delay and trou- 
ble on our journey, and sometimes put our patience 
to the test. We were, however,, highly satisfied 
with this unusual route, though attended with hard 
,fare and much fatigue ; but to have seen those lovely 
lakes and stupendous mountain precipices, and to 
have witnessed the conduct of the honest boatmen, 
uf whom we had had not fewer than sixty, are worth 
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any sacrifice of this kind. They were a fine sana- 
ple of the human animal^ — active, powerful, and 
robust ; never did I witness so much good nature, 
such constant cheerfulness, such willingness to 
oblige^ and such perfect contentment as they inva*> 
riably exhibited. I wquld have given any thing to 
be abJc to talk to them, but, that not being feasible, 
I was obliged to content myself with the pleasure 
of seeing them laugh and talk w^ith one another, 
which they did, with great good humour, the greater 
part of the way they had to row us; and whenever 
they happened to see any person oh the shore at 
work, who was within hail, they would always ex- 
change a few friendly words, although they had 
probably never seen each other before. 

‘ Wo always took care to have a small bottle of corn- 
.brandy with us in the boat, to serve out to these 
people ; and they were all evidently much pleased 
al this little mark of attention, and expressed their 
thanks, one after another, as our servant filled them 
a small glass, in the us\ial woy, by a hearty shake 
of the hand. Oiv paying their fai^e, wo also made 
it a rule to give them a small trifle beyond w^hat 
was their actual due, for which they also expressed 
their gratitude by the observance of the same cere- 
mony. Their address was invariably firm, manly, 
and open; their manners simple and pleasing; 
and they appeared to know no guile. Indeed, this 
character may be applied to the greater part of the 
peasantry of Norway, and more especially to those 
little knots of some twenty or thirty persons W'ho 
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cluster round the post-houses, as they are called, 
by the sides of the fiords, secluded from all the 
world besides, and forming a little world of them- 
selves. Of these simple people may be truly said 
what the poet has applied to their neighbours of 
Lapland, — 

^*They ask no more than simple Nature gives : 

They love their mountains, and enjoy their storms. 

No false desires-^no pride-created wants 
Disturb the peaceful current of their lives.” 

It often struck me, that these single-minded peo- 
ple are very much like what the peasantry of Eng- 
land might have been in former days, before manu- 
factures and large farms had destroyed all sem- 
blance of agricultural equality by reducing the small 
farmers and peasantry — 

■ ere England’s griefs began, 

And every rood of ground maintained its man.” 

The simple arts that administer to the wants of the 
Norwegians have made but little progress towards 
what is called refinement, and the improvements in 
agriculture equally little. 

As we approached Surendalsoren, I remarked a 
fox which had descended the mountains to the 
water’s edge; and, singular enough, this was the 
only wild quadruped of any description we met 
with in Nhrway : but; in the winter, we w^ere as- 
sured, the traveller is not so secure, and that wolves 
and foxes, and other destructive vermin, are plen- 
tif^ and troublesome enough. The wolves are said 
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to prowl about in troops of dozens together, while 
ice and snow remain on the ground.* 

The post station being situated at some little dis- 
tance from the shore, wc got the boatmen to drag 
‘.f thi: carrioles, which they did with great willing- 
ness. We fared but badly as to food; but, what 
was of \iiOre importance, we enjoyed the luxury of 
clean beds The following morning we proceeded 
on our journey. The roads were good, as well as 
the horses : generally, indeed, these animals are 
perfectly safe ; not one of them, out of the great 
number I have driven, had any appearance of 
having been down. On asking lue price of one 
which I had driven, and 1 j jast been purchased, 
I was informed it had cost about two pounds. An- 
other had been purchased for six pounds, which I 
should have been glad to have got in England for 
fifteen or twenty. 

The surface of the country now became more 
tame the mountains were not so lofty as we had 
been accustomed to see them ; the ground, in parts, 
was well cultivated; crops of potstfocs, as well as 


* " A journey, in winter, down the great Norwegian lakes, would 
be attended with infinite pleasure, if it were not for the wolves, 
which are extremely dangerous in the early twilights of winter. 
They avoid everything which hangs over their heads, and therefore 
flee the woods : this is singular enough, but not the less true : 
many of the peasants can defend their possessions in no other way 
from the wolves than by a hedge enclosure, through which the wolf 
may creep, but over which he cannot spring. He will go round the 
hedge before he will creep through it.’*— ^ Bucket TVaveit, p. $4. 
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quantities of oats^ were growing luxuriantly, and 
hops not less so — the quality said to be good — ^but 
the beer made with tliem is execrable-^at least that 
which we tasted. 

Our next stage lay through an extensive valley, 
the greater part of which was also well cultivated. 
A rapid stream of water flows through it. The boats 
upon this stream are well calculated for the pur- 
pose, and* show some ingenuity in their construction. 
The stern is perfectly square and flat, so that the 
current would carry them down, if the head was kept 
straight, without any assistance: the bow of the 
boat is sharp. The houses in the villages were 
now much improved in appearance : they were bet- 
ter finished in every respect than what we had 
hitherto seen, but still of wood. The mile-stonea 
were quite ornamental : they were also of w^ood, 
painted to resemble marble, with bright, gilt let- 
ters inscribed on them. The half-mile stones .are 
marked in a similar manner. 

We had to cross a bridge, before which was a 
gate, the openkig and shutting of which were simple 
and ingenious. A string led from the gate to the 
upper part of a small birch tree. When the gate 
opened, the birch, being very pliant, bent with it; 
but when it was let go, the birch-tree righted itself^ 
and, of course, drew the gate after it. 

We were unfortunate in the weather to-day: much 
rain fell : indeed, since leaving Bergen, we have 
bad a iair share of it : the inhabitants say that it 
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is always so at this season^ The mornings are 
generally iine^ and the rain begins to fall soon after 
mid-day ; but in the evening it clears up again. 
The scenery has now assumed a softer character ; 
the mountains are dwindled into hills^ whose sides 
slope gently, and are completely covered with ver- 
dure; and grain of different kinds is growing more 
ab\indantly than in any other part of Norway we 
have yet seen. The peasantry have the appearance 
of being more comfortable, better clothed, and 
better fed, quiet, and well-behaved people. li is 
surprising, indeed, and speaks much in their favour, 
that there is so little drunkenness amongst these 
simple people, and the more so when one re- 
flects on the excessive cheapness of this corn- 
spirit. A quart bottle of the very best that 
could be bought at Christiania, or' in the other 
towns, costs only eighteen skillings, or about six- 
pence English money; but the common price is 
twelve skillings, which is four-pence. 

Changing horses at Kalstad, and proceeding to 
Gumdal, the face of the country is Btill very beau- 
tiful. Kalstad is situated in one of the most lovely 
valleys wc have seen, and the village was clean and 
neat. It consisted chiefly of a row of very neat 
houses, painted deep red, with white window frames; 
and they were two stories high. The approach to 
it was over a stout wooden bridge, also painted 
red. A few nights since, the w^eather had been so 
severe as completely to destroy several fine, crops of 
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potatoes Tvhich we passed on the road^ which would 
prove a severe loss to the inhabitants. 

We arrived at Oumdal late in the evening ; and, 
not having sent on a forebud, passed the night there. 
Not far from this station, there is a copper-mine in 
work, but we had not time to visit it. The post- 
house was clean and comfortable, tind what we got 
to eat was good : it consisted of eggs, dried salmon, 
and coffee, the latter of which was excellent. After 
being nearly smothered to death between two eider- 
down beds, we started early the next morning for 
Tronyem. 

A road comes into M olde from the great road 
between Christiania and Tronyem. This was ap- 
parent from the travellers’ books containing many 
more names ; but still I could not trace one of our 
own countrymen among them. 

The horse which was harnessed in ray carriole 
on leaving Gumdal, was one of the best I have 
driven. At first, I was unable to hold him in, and 
he ran with his nose close up to the man who was 
seated at the. back of the other carriole; and in 
going down hill I was fearful of an accident ; but 
finding my arms beginning to tire, I drove on in 
front, determined to let him go as fast as he 
pleased ; and I certainly never saw a horse trot so 
quick, without breaking into a canter. I was very 
soon far before the others. On alighting, I was in- 
formed that I had driven the fastest horse in that 
part of thi? co^ntTy, and that he was acknowledged 
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to be so. The Norwegians pride themselves upon 
their horses being able to trot fast ; and seme are 
said to trot as much as sixteen miles in the hour 1 
m In the post-house s.t Fandrem, on the Orkel EU, 
where we changed^ there were several curious old 
leather chairs, beautifully worked with gold, on a 
blue ground, which, when new, must have been very 
handsome. They were high-backed, similar to 
others I have remarked elsewhere. This kind of 
furniture seems very common, and, no doubt, de- 
scends as an heir-loom in the family. 

The sudden changes in the scenery are very re- 
markable : for many miles we had been driving over 
a quiet, w^ell-cultivated country ; but on leaving this 
last place, we ascended some steep hills, from the 
summits of which the views were extensive; the sur- 
rounding scenery became wild, and forests of firs nu- 
merous, with cultivated patches among them ; this 
kind of country lasted for a considerable distance, but 
changed again at Hammer^ on leaving which we 
crossed the Ouul Elv, in a ferry-boat. Changing 
horses at Skief study we were now upoh our last stage 
to Tronyem. 

The whole coast of Norway, from Christiania 
to the North Cape, is deeply indented with these 
noble inlets, some of them running to the distance 
of 50 or 60, or even 80 to 100 miles inland : they 
are generally separated from each other by moun- 
tainous ridges, the flanks or buttresses of the great 
central chain that permeates Norway from north 
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to soqtb. It is wlpOMrii^ tiot to legaid those 
fiords as haring (nn» ooooped out fi-om the more 
sohd parts of the oontiheBt hy soifie tremendous 
rush of mters, whi<^ canied away the looser 
materkils — ^in all human probability, by that de- 
luge, which we are told, or saorsd authority, onoe 
overwhelmed the whole earth — ^at rush waters' 
from the north, which is supposed to have swept 
away those large boifiders of goriss and granite, 
similar to those Vraoed by Professor Buckland, 
even as far as plains LiwHua and Esthonia, 
where they Ke imbedded in deep sand, and 
some of are also fottad ja Norfcdk, distant, 

in both sil«MkiWf, nwny 

aosm^pihs^pnlM^ Tim rocks 

and isldsiillt in USS fi iltiy ^ «((lid des^ the coast of 
Nona#) iMh^awMishlr, atid have ih the af^r- 
anee or heig|[ uNMie aaited to the asain famd— jihtf 
JtMiA he the KMfiires signifidm^lllll it*> 

11^ Mr. Budtlaad omM ih tioople of the 
fuminer months these 

fiords to their eatriMe pdtMtb v#eit»#eymeet and 
reithhiO (as by the flh|yil,isb map they all do) 
tine stssama of the^ laspchthw ravinsiii, many of 
them tsrmiaatittg hihfiihod oaaeado or waterfdl. 


* *'<1^tam^eii||jM^thlP0StsieatohaTemifpmtt«dm 

‘ I ianPlM' #w nniA hwa tom ia pirees tlie 
(p t i Kh eel^ ^a il i sps St a Uwr, tbslliimiauda of 

hktatk of fee ifiPaowh epsaaen ss tShnndet it dtfBcult almost 
1« t^ or jsast eM^feMWf^IVootdi throtigh UmBOg, 

if CgffU 
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'the raTwe beiof find 

his theory «f a hlBSuhtiint 

boulders greatly oomfiMsAlfed/l^ ifran and dis- 
‘ ropted. naountains, tho feeoj^>dat ravhwa ' and 
fiords, and the thowand rools and islets beset 
the coast of Norway. 

The peasantry thawa^foatt the nmiatry generally 
wear red caps; their dres^ vatyeomadmldy. Ill 
some parts short breeches w^ Icnee-buckles 

are the fashion, in others loose h^owsers. N«Lr Troa* 
yem they seem to have but little taste in the -cat oT. 
thoir ckifaesi some of them have &e elurts ctf them 
coats made of prodigiouf leagth^ faangjiig close to 
the heels, andoipfaiiii^ tiea^vt|Bi:a |ii^:aa'#iiie’ bot- 
tom; the ■huttoBa^';ij|i^i^i^g|(|j^-^ 
about the i^eNeif'ia' 
it suits their fimcy<.'ir 

a spirit of ---as 

to termii^' tiho 
more ridieii^iieiwj^^l^i^bW, than tlw 'Img coats, 

as it gives of tm^-hachod, 

overgrown hi^' mit <ef'>iiS' IMtOfMit&oa, aad 3^-' 
many'of'themv^vMi9|«a^li|!aiea. 
their bais 'Inuighij^ t|^ otUant "^t 

their coat, ’’^me few ii|^ sudh as 
, A petticoat, and a jwhe^^bhiHtd whdi a jwu^ round 
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through, where there are no towns, very few vil- 
lages that contain half a dozen dwellings, and in 
many places one solitary house, the poor people 
have been taught by necessity to help themselves. 
Accordingly, the inmates of a family make their 
own hats, shoes, stockings, and woollen cloth, and 
perform all carpenter and smith’s work. The fe- 
males knit, spin, and make the clothing, and do all 
the drudgery of the house. While this gives them 
a feeling of independence, their lonely situation 
attaches them to their families and kindred, who 
rarely leave their native villages, excepting when 
the young people marry, and then only to some 
unoccupied spot in a neighbouring hill or valley, 
where food is to be found for their cattle. They 
rarely leave home except to attend some distant 
place of worship, or when the younger branches of 
the family, generally the females, are esnt for two 
or three of the summer months to watch the cattle 
in the mountains, and to make their butter and 
cheese for their winter provision. How applicable 
to the unsopBisticated mountaineers of Norway are 
those beautiful lines of Goldsmith, when speaking 
of the then patriot passion of the inhabitants of Swit- 
zerland: — 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear ttiat bill which lifts him to the storms ; 

Aud as a .chUd, when scaring sounds molest, 

' CRiaga elese and closer to the mother's breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
Sut'hiiid him to Vm natito mouAtaini mom.*’ 
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When in the year 1814, these sons of the moun- 
tains and the fiords were struggling for their inde- 
pendence, and when it was decided to turn them 
over to Sweden, Lord Grey, in the House of 
Lords, asked — And what people is it whose fate 
you are thus to decide ? — a people who have never 
done you any wrong, who have never injured 
any of your interests— a people who are known 
to you only by their virtuous character, by their 
meritorious services, by their interchange of good 
offices, by the extension of your commercial rela- 
tions, and by ’their constant and unremitting dis 
charge of all those duties which constitute the 
moral greatness and happiness of a nation.’* 

The Norwegian people are highly deserving this 
just and generous appeal made in their favour, but 
made in vain. At this time they were suffering 
under a severe famine, the miseries of which were 
further aggravated by a blockade of their ports on 
the part of Sweden, assisted by Great Britain. 
The merchants and inhabitants of Leith, in their 
memorial to the privy council, praying for per- 
mission to export grain to Norway, state, that the 
wretched Norwegians had been driven to the neces- 
sity of using the bark of trees, moss, and other sub- 
stitutes, giving rise to nauseous and mortal diseases. 
Several accounts have mentioned harhe brod being 
occasionally used as food in Norway, but Von 
Buch seems to doubt the fact, not so much from its 
poverty and nauseousness, as from the trouble^ t^e 
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labour^ and the number^of processes it must under- 
go, and then relates, in minute detail, from another 
author, the various preparations necessary from the 
felling of the vigorous fir-tree to the forming of the 
cake of bread. 

The first view we Had of Tronyem and its mag- 
nificent bay, which is completely surrounded with, 
mountains, is very striking. A small island, on 
which is erected a fortress, called Munkholm, first 
catches the eye, and the town breaks upon the 
sight as the road makes a turn to the eastward. 
The numerous white chimney-pots rising from the 
tiled roofs are remarkable objects, and give quite a 
character to the town. Almost every house has 
two of these placed above the gable ends, invariably 
white. The buildings, with the exception of the 
cathedral, and two or three others, are of wood. 
Like those of Molde, they are generally painted a 
deep red, dirty yellow, or white;, these are the 
three favourite colours made use of, I believe I 
may say, in all the towns. 

It was late in the evening when we entered Tron- 
yem at a rapid rate, with the carrioles literally 
covered with mud, which bad dried hard upon 
them, and in many parts was nearly a (piarter of 
an inch thick. Tlie weather was exceedingly cold,^ 
owing to a northerly wind blowing directly in our 
faces across the bey.. We were fortunate enough 
to proems rooms at Madatoie Holmherg’s^ who 
speaks where we were very comfortably 
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lodged during our stay, but still more fortunate in 
finding there* the three gentlemen, Messrs, 
Entwistle, and Royds, from whom we had received 
so much civility at Christiania. We had told them 
of our intention, if possible, cf going to Tronyem, 
after visiting Bergen, but they were not a little sur- 
prised to see us walk into their room one day when 
they were quietly at their dinner. They had crossed 
the Dovrefi-eld; and in cousequence of what we 
heard from them of this mountain track, as well as 
what we had read of it, we detennined upon pur- 
suing this route to Christiania, rather than going' 
by Roraas, which we had thought of doing, in 
order that we might visit the celebrated copper- 
works, as well as, if possible, to fall in with the Lap-^ 
landers, who frequently visit this part of Norway in 
the summer months with their rein-deer ; but, alas! 
our days in Norway were numbered, 

Mr. Smith had travelled a great deal in the^ 
country, both in summer and winter, and had vi- 
sited the North Cape; he spoke the language 
fluently, and we were indebted to him for many 
friendly acts ; but one in particular, which was of es- 
sential use. On sending to the bank for the purpose 
of getting either our notes (which were of the bank of 
England) or our sovereigns exchanged for the money 
of the country, we were informed, to our great dis- 
may, that they positively refused to receive them ; 
and after sending our servant over the whole of the 
town to endeavour to dispose of them ibr Norwegian 
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notes, he returned^ and said it was quite useless to 
try any more, as no one would have any thing to 
say to them. Here, then, we were in a pretty pre- 
dicament, our Norwegian money being all gone. 
Upon acquainting Mr. Smith with our awkward situ- 
ation, he most kindly went to his writing-desk, and 
wrote out a draft for thirty pounds, the sum we re- 
quired, for which we gave him our English notes in 
return. We were quite unprepared for this dilemma. 
We had not met with any difficulty either at Chris- 
tiania or Bergen in parting with bank of England 
notes, and they were always too glad to receive our 
sovereigns, which 1 certainly should have thought 
would also have been the case at Tronyem, but 
nobody seemed to know them here, a proof of what 
1 had often heard, that there is not a Jew in all 
Norway*. 

* Norway is one of tho few countries in wliiJi no Jews ate 
found. When silver mines were first discovered, a foolish preju- 
dice prevailed, that these lovers of x|||§ney would secure and retain 
possession of the coin ; they were therefore expelled.***— 
Mtcra/rom the North of Europe ^ p. 191. 
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FROM TRONYEM TO CHRISTIANIA. 

Trony em — Cathedral — Public Buildings — Trade — F ortress of 
Munkhultn — Prisoners — Falls of JJerfosien — Neighbouring 
Country — Productions — Road, gradual Elevation of — Com- 
mencement of Dovreji-eld — View and Height of Sneehatten^--^^* 
santry — Height and Steepness of the Road — Highest Elevation 
of — Sublime Scenery — Fi etdrgiueny or Mountain Lodgings-— 
Commencement of Descent — Excellent Road and beautiful Val- 
leys — Miosen Lake and Valley — Arrival at Christiania — General 
Observations — Arrival in England. 

The name of this town, w'hich the English call 
Drontheim, is spelled by the Norwegians 7Von- 
dhjem, and pronounced, as I have already stated-— 
Tronyem; which latter form I have ventured to 
adopt, aslnore convenient than the correct ortho- 
graphy, of which no mere English reader could* 
guess the true pronundiatioh. In this I follow the 
example of Dr. Clarke*. ^ 

* In glancing over Dr. Clarke’s Preface to lus ‘ Scandinavia,* 
&o., I find the following passage: — This word (TVonyem), if ac- 
curately pronounced in our language, would, with us, be Ttunyem^ 
which is the real name of the place. It was the wish of many of 
its literary inhabitants, that this should be duly stated to the Eng- 
lish nation, with a view, if it he possible, to abolish the nick-names of 
Vroniheintf and bestowed upon this city by the /mA, who, 
from their intercourse with Norway ^ first gave rise to those appel- 
lations. It is not a more low and vulgar barbarism to write Lunnun^ 
instead of Loncioa, than it is to substitute Droniktimf or Di'onton 
in lieu of 
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The town of Tronycm is built almost entirely of 
wood, Jhere not being above half-a-dozen houses in 
it constructed of brick, of which the Bank, which 
may be called the Bank of Norway, is one. The 
Governor’s residence — a handsome palace — is con- 
structed of wood; and one or two other public edi- 
fices are also of wood. The largest and broadest 
street is called the Munh-gade ; but the houses are 
generally small, and only two stories in height; 
and, being irregularly placed, it cannot lay much 
claim to beauty. 

The object of greatest curiosity is .the Cathedral, 
or rather the remains of the ancient Gothic cathe- 
dral, which dates its origin from the eleventh cen- 
tury* Having suffered by fire, about one hundred 
years ago, and since that time frequently under- 
gone repairs, very little remains of the original 
structure ; but that part which is kept "bp for the 
purposes of religious worship is not an unsightly 
building, and is preserved in good re^pair and 
neat order. In the inclosure, or churchyard, we 
observed thaU flowers, fresh gathered, were strewed 
over many of the graves which had evidently been 
occupied for some years,— -a certain and pleasing 
proof that their tenants were not wholly obliterated 
fiom the memory of those who survived them. No- 
thing can he more simple than these mansions of 
deadly ae they gei^raliy appear in Norway: a 
mn^nd.nf earth is thrown up, its sides neatly 
trimmed with a turf of grass, and the top 
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^ith white sand^ which has the appearance of being 
constantly renewed ; and in this sand are ijfiserted 
the fresh-gathered flowers. , 

Within the Cathedral is an extensive vaults filled 
on either side with huge coffins^ some of which must 
have been there a long period^ as they were crum* 
bling to pieces. One^ however^ had been placed 
there within the last year or two, which was con- 
sidered a rare occurrence : it contained the body of 
a man who had lived to be a hundred and four 
years of age, and was placed in the vault of the 
Cathedral as a remarkable instance of longevity. 

The most ancient part of the Cathedral is that 
which was so much injured by fire that the walls 
only are remaining ; but sufficient is left to show 
that the architecture was by no means wanting 
in good taste and execution. The part where 
the altar now stands is edso of ancient date ; and 
some of the iron doors still remaining are curiously 
wrought. We were shown, sts a great curiosity, 
St. Olaf’s Well,” within the walls. He is sup- 
posed to have been originally buried^ this spot^ 
but, according to tradition, on the removal of the 
body from the grave, the water rose up, and has 
continued as a well ever since. 

As we happened to be at Tronyem on the 
bath, we attended Cathedral service, and heard a 
good deal of singing and chaMiag, but certaiid^ 
jaot of the best. The priest^ who was a ISfttle, etd 
<kdivered a aermw extempore, whidi oernfM, 

Q 2 
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about an hour: he had not even a note-book 
before ^ him, yet spoke with great fluency, and 
very emphatically. He never once looked up, but 
kept his eyes closed during the whole period of his 
preaching. The ladies were arranged on one side 
of the Cathedral, and the gentlemen on the other. 

Besides this Cathedral, there are three other 
churches, all of them plain structures. The other 
public buildings are — an Hospital for the aged and 
infirm, a Workhouse, or House of Industry ; a Public 
Library and Museum, and a Public Grammar- 
school: there are, besides, other schools on the Lan- 
casterian plan ; nor can it be said that literature is 
neglected, particularly that which relates to the his- 
tory and antiquities of Norway. Most of the lower 
class can read and write, and a Bible and Psalter 
may be found in every house. But we were not pre- 
pared to meet, in this northeni city, in the latitude 
of 63° N., so many of the more respectable part 
of the inhabitants well acquainted with, and con- 
versant in, the English language; and still less 
could we have expected to find how well-informed 
’ they were in regard to passing events in England, 
in which they appeared to take a more than com- 
mon interest : they knew perfectly well who had 
spoken on such and such a question in the House 
of Commons, and which side he took in the debate. 
Botli here and ih Bergen, eveiything that relates to 
England seemed to create a deep interest. We are 
told by certain travel-writers, that Englishmen are 
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hated in foreign countries. I am proud to say, I 
never experienced it, and I am inclined to think the 
discovery must have been made by some of those 
who had brought on themselves, by their conduct, 
that feeling. 

There was at this time very little shipping in the 
harbour. Fish — such as dried salmon, ling, salted 
cod, and herrings — tar, and timber, are the prin- 
cipal t^xports, the last mostly in the shape of deals. 
Copper is sometimes brought from the mines of 
Roraas, to be shipped from hence. There was 
no appearance of much trade — no bustle nor active 
movement — everything seemed at a stand, and the 
town exhibited no signs of a numerous population. 
We were told, however, that many of the wealthier 
portion of the inhabitants were at their country 
villas, and others had. gone to Christiania on ac- 
count of the Storthing. The streets were nearly 
deserted, and grass might be seen springing up 
luxuriantly in many parts of them. The shops 
were few, and not so well stocked as one sees them 
in a small country town in England. With diffi- 
culty we found one small silversmith’s shop, and 
that very scantily stocked. I purchased, however, 
a few silver trinkets, of native manufacture, very 
•tastily wrought, and neatly finished. These, and 
a variety of furs and skins, are the only articles 
that can be procured as acceptable trifles for one's 
friends at home : some of the latter — the ermines 
and eider-down — are very beautiful, and sold at 
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moderate prices, as compared with those demanded 
for them in England. The skins of bears and 
wolves may be purchased for about six or eight 
dollars a-piece, and would make very handsome 
fire-rugSj or rugs for the bedside. 

Bergen has certainly more claims to be called 
the capital of Norway than Tronyem, although the 
latter is nearly as large ; but the population of the 
former is stated at 20,000, while that of the latter 
is only 12,000. But Christiania, from its size, its 
population (about equal to that of Bergen), and 
its traffic, may lay claim to higher pretensions 
than either of them. The trade, in fact, has been 
abstracted by this and the other southern ports from 
both of those western cities, and for very obvious 
reasons; merchants will not go to a more distant 
market and fare worse, when they can effect their 
purpose nearer home and fare better. The society, 
however, at Tronyem, is of a higher cast than at 
dther, for the very reason, probably, that their atten- 
tion is not too much diverted by the occupations of 
trade. Von Bueh says, that in no district of Norway ia 
there such an attachment to their country, such true 
patriotism and public spirit, as in Tronyem; and 
the cause he assigns is ingenious enough^. But 

* The patriotism of Drontheim is more eoiioentrsted in iZw 
coantty, and less difiUsed. Christiania sends boards and planks to 
England, from whence it draws the means of living witb comfoi^ 
and efStt a^endour | and therefore it naturally irisliis the pros* 
parity of with which its busbess has bean alwiqfa sueeeea- 
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the agreeable appearance of the town, so much ex- 
tolled by this traveller, did not strike us;^on the 
contrary, the exterior of the houses appeared to be 
neglected^ and many were obviously falling into 
decay; and we observed, what this author has stated^ 
that, from the effects of the sun and moisture, the 
wooden buildings had become distorted, and all 
the little ornaments grown disfigured, so as to serve 
only to excite an unpleasant idea of disorder and 
decay. How, then, arc we to reconcile what Clarke 
says, that " there is no part of Copenhagen better 
built, or neater in its aspect, than the streets of 
Troiiyem ?*’ To compare an ordinary wooden town 
to one of the finest second-rate cities in' Europe is 
indeed Imperial Rome 

with Mantua but the Doctor had just left a Lap- 
lander’s encampment of skin huts. 

As the water which washes the foot of the town, 
and into which some of the houses are actually car- 
ried, and erected on posts, continues to be very 
shallow for some distance, a small pier is thrown 

fully canied on. Bergen sends fish to Holland, lAid imports garden- 
stnfiTs in return ; in Bergen, therefore, the people cannot be indifib- 
vest to what passes in Holland i but, in Drontheim, these foreign 
relations are not so determinate ; their view is alone fixed on the 
country in which they live in security and repose, and every at- 
tempt to disturb that rejiose awakes most powerfully in them the 
spirit of self-defence, and repulsion of foreign attacks by which 
their peace may be endangered. Drontheim possesses the patiioUim 
end public spirit of a solitary republic, and Christiania t|ie spirit of 4 
trading town, with extensive connexions in a large monarchical 
8tWe.**—^it BiicA’s TVarefs, p. 109. 
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out into the bay for the convenience of embarking 
and landing in and out of boats. The bay, which is 
only a branch of one of the most extensive of the 
fiords, is completely shut in by hills of considerable 
height, and is certainly very beautiful ; but I must 
again disagree with. Clarke in thinking it does not 
yield to the Bay of Naples, and that the isle and 
fortress of Munkholm eclipse the Caslel del Uovo. 
All that can be said of it is, that this isle, with its 
castle, are objects that, by breaking the uniform 
surface of the fiord, arc sure to attract the eye of 
the observer, their distance not being more than a 
mile from the shore. 

By the kindness of our friend, Mr. Smith, we 
obtained permission from the commandant of the 
town to pay a visit to this fortress, which is built 
on a rock of small elevation, but sufficiently high to 
command a favourable view of the town, and the 
hills which inclose the bay, and on the sides of 
which are scattered a number of pretty -looking 
country-seats. A small detachment of twenty-five 
soldiers, who ^re relieved every fortnight, is con- 
stantly in the fortress to guard the prisoners, who 
are sent to Munkholm here as they are to the castle 
at Christiania : the number of them at our visit was 
twenty in irons, and two others, who had been sen- 
tenced to confinement for life ; but they were al- 
lowed to walk about the fortress unencumbered 
with bhains: one of these, I was informed, had 
been coin^cted of coining, and the other of murder- 
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ing a poor woman in the most inhuman manner, by 
first cutting out her tongue ; but it was proved, on 
the trial, that he was insane, and on that .account 
his life was spared. The former was a respectable- 
looking person, very inoffensive, and was amusing 
himself on the platform where we landed, in fishing: 
he seemed cheerful, and asked two or three ques- 
tions about us. The murderer was a much older 
man, and seemed to be quite idiotical : there was 
something very peculiar in his manner; he kept 
his eye on us, and as he passed, took off his hat, 
and we, of course, returned his salute. 

The prisotf&rs were employed upon the bomb- 
proof casemates, which were nearly completed. 
One of these poor men offered for sale a small 
clothes-brush, for which he asked a mere trifle, 
and I gave him more than he asked, to* be divided 
among his fellow -prisoners: they were much pleased, 
and expressed their thanks warmly. 

We remained at Tronyem not more than three 
days, at the end of which I felt quite as anxious to 
quit, as I had done to enter it. It was gratifying 
to have seen what may be considered as the most 
northern capital, not only of Europe, but of the 
four quarters of the globe; — but to have seen it is 
quite enough. The manners and appearance of the 
upper classes very nearly resemble our own. They 
are, in fact, notwithstanding what Von Buchmay say, 
most of them more or less connected with the mercan- 
tile houses of England, and many have been educated 

Q 5 
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in England^ and othen every year are in the habit 
«)f visiting it. There is, besides, very little difierenoe 
in the fashion of the dress of the inhabitants, gene* 
rally speaking, except that they mostly wear their 
hair long and flowing behind : everything, in fact, 
looked English, except the dogs, many of which had 
a very wolf-like appearance ; but though they looked 
ferocious, they were generally exceedingly good-tem- 
pered, and inclined to be social. 

A visit to the beautiful falls of situated 

four or five miles fi-om the town, on the river Nid^ 
was not to be omitted. We did not find them by 
any means equal to those of TrollhatWn in Sweden, 
to which they have been compared, nor to those 
which I have mentioned near Bergen ; but they are, 
nevertheless, two magnificent waterfalls. The lower 
one is a large volume of water, dashed into foam in 
its perpendicular descent over a ledge of rocks : the 
upper fall is divided into separate masses by an 
intermediate rock, and is further broken in its 
descent, as it bounds from cliff to diff; the first is 
what I should call a waterfall— the latter, a cas- 
cade.* ' 

We visited this spot in company with^nur friends 
whom we so agreeably met with in Tronyem : they 
took with them their fishing-tackle, and caught 

* if perpendicular height of the first fall is foity^ght eUe 
{99 EagUsh feet), and its bnadth two hundred (413 feet). The 
lower fall,' ow thousand yards distant from the upper fall, is forty 
eUB;{82JWji and its breadth ninety (122 feet).*'— C/af*s*s TVaveA 
p* 664. 
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three or four salmon at the foot of the lower fall, 
while we were present. It w^as amusing to see 
these vigorous fish leaping in various places directly 
up the stream of the fall, and, nothing disheartened 
by failing in the attempt, to try it again and again. 
Perched on a rock above the surface, we watched, in 
the clear stream, with what seeming caution one of 
the finny brood W'ould approach the fatal bait ; but, 
after playing round it as if conscious of the deceit- , 
fill hook, in an unlucky moment, when— 

■ . ' — — haply o'er the shaded sun 

'Passes a cloudi he desperate lakes the death. 

With sulieii plunge : at once he darts along, 

Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthen’d line ; 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the shelt'ring weed, 

The cavernM bank — his old, secure abode — 

And flies aloft, and Soimces round the pool, 

Indignant of the guile.” 

Close to these falls are several furnaces for smelt- 
ing copper ore, and also saw-mills, perched near 
the sides of the falls, similar to those near Troll- 
hatten. It may be set down as a general remark, 
that wherever there is a fall of water neatt* to, or in 
the midst of, forests of firs, there will to a certainty 
be found mills to saw the timber into baulk and 
plank. Both the foundries and the saw-mills 
at Lierfossen belong to Mr. Oveson, who owns 
the surrounding property, and alone enjoys tho 
right of fishing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the river and the falls. We received much 
civility from this gentleman, to whom we had 
been introduced by otir friends. After satisfying 
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ourselves with the romantic scenery in the vicinity 
of thefalls^ we partook of refreshments at his house> 
from whence there is one of the most extensive views 
that could bo desired of Tronyem and its beautifu]l 
bayj inclosed by hills of a moderate height. 

Soon after our return, we left this northern city 
in the afternoon of the 28th of July, to proceed along 
the common road across the Dovrefi-eld for Chris- 
tiania, in a due southern direction. The shafts of 
one of our carrioles had given way in going over the 
rough roads between Bergen and this place, where 
it had been repaired rather clumsily. In fact, as 
no ash grows here,— at least none was to be had,— 
new shafts of birch had been substituted, and of 
such large dimensions as to set pliability at defi- 
ance; the consequence was, that the motion of the 
carriole was almost insupportable. My companion 
and myself changed carrioles occasionally, and each 
pitied the other while he was undergoing the ordeal 
of the birchen shaft — consoling ourselves, however, 
that the name was not more odious now than, in the 
shape of birchen twig, we held it fb be in days 
long past. • 

The country, in the neighbourhood of Tronyem, 
has an agreeable appearance, being well, studded 
with villas or country-houses belonging to the gen^fry, 
with substantial farm-houses, and fields well culti- 
vated with grain, chiefly barley and oats. Their 
orebcU^ are not productive ; apples, cherries, and 
pliitns appear to be the only fruits that have a 
ehance cf ripening, and even these depend upon the 
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reason; but strawberries are abundant. A pro- 
tracted spring or summer, and a sudden and early 
frost, not only destroys fruit, vegetables, apd chiefly 
potatoes, but disappoints the hopes of the husband- 
man by preventing the ripening of his grain. In 
the town are oaks and lime-trees, planted round an 
esplanade ; but they are sickly and stunted, and 
the planted ash barely exists. " AtTronyem,” says 
Von Buch, the oak does not grow easily ; it will 
Uve there, but never grows any larger. Pruit-trecri 
and oaks thrive in nearly the same temperature ; 
and, where oaks cease to grow, fruit-trees are as 
great rarities as a palm at Rome, or a chestnut at 
Sund.*’ 

There are, however, no want of the common trees 
of the country in the neighbourhood ofTroiiyem; 
and neat villas and farm-houses are thickly scat- 
tered on both sides of the road. We were met by 
several persons of both sexes, on horseback, riding 
in towards the town ; they were all well dressed, arid 
the fashions not much differing from our own. 

At ten miles from Tronyem w^e got sight of the 
valley of Gnul, and its river, which discharges itself 
into a branch of the Tronyem fiord. Large forests of 
Scotch and spruce firs tower up the sides of the hills, 
amidst which are numerous farm-houses ; and cul- 
tivated fields of rye, barley, and oats, were ripening 
for the harvest. Villages and churches are frequently 
seen from the road, which winds for twenty miles 
along the margin or ridge of this lovely valley, 
in which, to use the expression of Von Buch, 
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** the whole antiquity of the nation is crowded 
together ;— it is tlie cradle of the land/’ At Met- 
htmsa the country begins to put on indications 
of swelling into loftier hills, and even of rising into 
mountains; but it is not till we reach Soimm, 
the fifth stage from Tronyem, .that we perceive 
those fine views that remind one of the Alpine 
scenery of Switzerland; but they are still much 
inferior to those we had experienced on the western 
side of Norway. The Guul comes from the east- 
ward, but our route was south, along the banks 
of a small river that falls into the tiuul near 
Sokn«3es. Here we spent the night — 'a place that 
ought to be avoided by all travellers. We found it 
altogether miserable, and sleeping was wholly out 
of the question ; both creeping and flying creatures 
abounded ; but I certainly was not 

** Hushed by buzzing night-flies to my slumber.” 

The roads had hitherto been worse than wc had 
'usually found them, the soil bcin*^ for the most part 
clayey; and not feeling the carriole, with the birchen 
shaft, very agreeable, I determined to try a stage 
on horseback ; but this was a great deal worse, for 
the saddle was awkwardly made, and entirely of 
wood, as was also the bit in the horse’s mouth. 
Two stages tried my horsemanship; and, thus 
mounted, I had quite enough of it at the end of the 
latter : even my friend’s carriole, with its unelastic 
shaft, was preferable. These two stages brought 
us to situated near a small vand, cfut of 

which the liver flows, along whose banks we had 
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been travelling. A little to the southward of thisj we 
had to cross the Orkel Eh, over a wooden bridge : 
this is a considerable stream running through k 
deep valley irito one of the numerous branches of the 
Tronyem fiord. Here the elevation of the road is 
put down on the Swedish map at 1057 feet. The 
next stage, Sundset, is stated by Von Buch to be 
1578 feet in height; and, observing here the Scotch 
fir growing alone, he asks — Can spruce-firs 
actually rise no higher ? It appears evident, 
however, that in this latitude, a height of more 
than 21 do English feet will not admit of their 
growth ; and therefore we do not probably exceed 
the truth when we assume 600 or 700 feet as the 
difterence between the two boundaries, beyond which 
the spruce and Scotch firs do not ascend.** 

At the church and village of Opdal, we come 
upon the Driva Elv, which has its rise in various 
small vands around the foot of the lofty Sneehdt- 
ten, and, havipg run through a deep, rocky glen 
to the northward, as far as Opdal, takes a turn to 
the westward, and falls into the Tin^vol fiord* 
At Opdal, the road is marked at an elevation of 
2114 feet, and at Drivstuen 2220. Here we might 
fairly be said to commence our passage over the 
Dovreji-eld, and the scenery became wild and ro- 
mantic enough. There was little or no cultivation* 
and the lower parts of the mountains, clothed 
with impenetrable forests of firs, birches, ajsd 
alders, bounded the view on all sides ; but abovo 
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the forests^ the upper regions of the mountain range 
were seen to be partially covered with snow. At 
Opdal^ we obtained a first glimpse of the celebrated 
peak of Sheehatten, or the mountain capped with 
snow. It is the highest point of that part of the 
Norwegian chain of mountains called the Dovre- 
fi-eld, and, till lately/ has been considered as the 
highest mountain peak in all Norway. Professor 
Esmark is, I believe, the only person who has 
ascended the summit of this mountain, with a 
view of ascertaining its height barometrically. By 
this instrument, he determined it to be 8115 Eng- 
lish feet above the level of the sea ; heaving previ- 
ously ascertained the highest elevation of the road 
from which he started to be 4663 feet. These are, 
of course, but approximations, as the observations 
of the difference in the fall of the mercury, made 
by a single barometer, between the summit of Snee- 
hatten and an elevation obtained by the same in- 
strument at a great distance from tlis sea, must be^ 
liable lo very considerable errors ; they are, how* 
ever, undoubtedly the best we have yet been fur- 
nished with. ‘ 

Looking at the lofty and jagged peaks, rising 
out of snow, as they appeared from this part of 
the road, the traveller is scarcely aware of the 
enormous height he has himself attained by lei-, 
surely ascending up the public road. A gentle 
descent, or a piece of level road occurring now and 
then, niahes him forget the weary ascent he has had 
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to climb. On these elevated plains, however, he will 
observe posts erected, which will put hiin in mind 
that they are intended to point out the road in winter, 
when the ground there is wholly enveloped in snow, 
and consequently of considerable elevation. Having 
passed the night at Drivstuen, we had now to com- 
mence the really formidable part of the ascent, 
which, by winding through rugged ravines, was still 
gradual, and by no means so abrupt as w'c had been 
told we should find it; — not at all to be compared 
with some of the mountain-passes w^e had to en- 
counter on the opposite side. Nothing could be more 
civil and obliging than the people were at this place, 
where we found everything comfortable. 

In the course of our journey through the deep 
ravine, we met with a poor idiot by the rpad-side ; 
but whether he had the goitre or not, I cannot 
say. His eyes were fixed steadily on the ground, 
but his countenance indicated a cheerful disposi- 
tion: he seemed to be perfectly unaware of the 
carrioles passing him ; the miserable hut, by the 
road side, in which the poor fellow lived, was close at 
hand; but no one appeared to take charge of him. 
This w^as the only imbecile we met with in Norway. 

In this wild and dreary part of the country, and 
indeed in other parts still more wild, the poorest pea- 
santry generally appeared cheerful, contented, and 
happy : the more I saw of them, the more pleased 
I was with their simplicity of manners, and their 
frank and open-hearted disposition ; free as the native 
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mountain air they breathe, they hold the freedom 
they enj^y as a boon too sacred to be abused, and 
a privilege too valuable to be suffered to degenerate 
into licentiousness. Their gratitude, as well as 
their friendly feeling, is here, as we had invariably 
found ft, expressed by a hearty shake of the hand. 
If at any time we gave a small piece of money to a 
little child, the mother always desired it to go and 
shake hands with us ; and if it should happen to 
have omitted doing so — or if too young to be ex- 
pected to do so of its own accord — she would her- 
self bring it to us to perform this indispensable ex- 
pression of gratitude. I once had the opportunity 
of giving a trifle of money to an old man who, we 
were told, was upwards of ninety-five years of age, 
though still tall and upright; and so grateful was he 
for this little mark of attention, that I thought he 
would never have done shaking hands with me. 

Being told at Drivstuen, that the road to Kongs^ 
void was exceedingly steep and dangerous, and 
that it would be impossible for one horse to drag 
up our little carrioles, while we were sitting in them^ 
we*, therefore, though not forgetting the pains and 
penalties of the wooden saddles we had already ex- 
perienced, ordered horses to .be saddled^ for the pur- 
pose of relieving those in the' carrioles. We reached 
this formidable place in about three hours, and the 
soon after us. This part of the 
rd^ is leerfoinly wild and romantic, carried along 
a deep ravine^ hemmed m on both sides with rocks. 
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and frequently choked up with huge masses; at 
such places the road winds up to the top of^the pre* 
cipice, from whence it is sometimes frightful to look 
below. Its height at Kongsvold is marked down 
at 3063 feet. The post-house at this place ap«> 
peared as good as one could have expected fn such 
a situation. But after the rugged and almost un- 
travelled roads we had passed over in going to 
Bergen, and also from thence to Tronyem, we felt 
somewhat disappointed on reaching the summit 
plain of the Dovrefi-eld, of the approach to whichj 
through almost impassable ravines, we had heard 
so much ; in fact, it was tame in comparison with 
those we had gone over on the other side of the 
country* The sublime scenery, which I had pic^ 
tured to myself as more grand and imposing than 
any thing we had yet seen, did not by an/ means 
come up to what my imagination had made it. The 
fact, 1 believe, is, that our little carrioles, bounding 
lightly over the most rugged mountain-passes, felt 
none of those difficulties which occur to travellers in 
those heavy carriages which are generally used in 
crossing the Dovrefi-eld ; nor, indeed, is such a heavy 
vehicle so free from danger, when once it receives an 
impetus downwards, which may possibly hurry it 
oyer one of the precipices into the abyss below. This, 
we were told, has happened ; whereas the extreme 
lightness of our carrioles enabled tlie driver to stop 
them at once in almost any situation of peril. 

From Kongsvold to J&rkin, (or, as it is pronounced^ 
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Yerkin,) the road attains its highest elevation 
at the ^urce of the Driva Elv, which is marked 
down as 4594 feet. Von Buch, from the mea- 
surement of Esmark> stafes it at 45G3 feet, the 
highest elevation, no doubt, of any mountain pass 
in Norway. It crosses, in fact, the Dovrefi-eld range, 
which at Sneehiitten trends oS to the north-east. 
From hence the road continues southerly over the 
highest ridge, which flanks Sneehiitten and the Do- 
vrefi-elcl, and extends as far as Mocn, or Elstadd, 
separating the two finest valleys in Norway, the 
Lougen on the west, and the Glommeit on the east. 

, The scenery about this part of the road is certainly 
sublime, but still by no means equal in grandeur and 
sublimity to that we had experienced in our journey 
to Bergen, and still less so in many parts of our pas- 
sage frdm thence to Tronyem. Having descended a 
little, we arrived at Yerkin about two o’clock, and re- 
mained there for the rest of the day. It is merely a 
post-house, without any village or collection of huts 
near it. The weather was exceedingly cold, as may be 
supposed, at am elevation of upwards of four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and the wind very piercing. 
Intending to pass the night here, we amused our- 
selves for a few hours by hiring a couple of horses, 
and riding about the summit, nearly a level 
plain, upon which were growing a few stunted 
birch trees, or rather shrubs, some dwarf willows, 
junipei^ and heaths, the tallest not many inches 
above tho ground. The plain is, in fact, little better 
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than a naked barren moor. We looked for, but 
could not discover, that picturesque object which 
Von Buch describes to have seen at this place: 
" a dwarfish, miserable, crooked, and branch- 
less Scotch fir stood there, wholly isolated, the first 
we met with again on these mountains ; but it w^as 
sufficiently evident, from its figure, that it had been 
driven by mere accident into a climate in which it 
could only draw out a miserable existence. How 
can pines,” adds this writer, thrive in a latitude 
of G2° on elevations of 3672 English feet above the . 
sea? M. Esmark found them in a thriving state, 
for the first time, in the Foldady at an elevation of 
2582 English feet.” 

A Scotch fir can claim but little pretensions 
to beauty in its most palmy state ; but when so- 
Jitary, perched in some lonely nook, or recess, 
high up on the naked side of a precipitous moun- 
tain, as it may often be so seen in Scandinavia, 
sturdily opposing itself to the blast, and insinu- 
ating into the crevices of the bare rock hs snake- 
like roots for sustenance and support, we are far 
from despising this living remnant of antiquity; on 
the contrary, its shattered trunk, its crooked and 
twisted arms, its mutilated branches, almost de- 
nuded of foliage, by ages of exposure to the " pelt- 
ing of, the pitiless storm,” dispose the spectators to 
consider it, in all its defonnity, as an object of vene- 
ration and picturesque beauty; ^ 

‘ The appearance of the plain of YerUn gives 
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no other indication of its great height than the 
seimtiness of vegetation^ and the coldness of the 
atmosphere. The Sneehatten> and the inferior 
ramifications clustering round its base^ pour down 
their streams in rapid curi'ents^ which> when 
united;^ form the Driva Elv, the river along whose 
banks we have for several stages been proceeding. 
We had here^ at Yerkin, a full view of the pinnacled 
peak of Snechatteilj with which we contented our- 
selvesj without being at the trouble of ascending it. 
Its height, deducting that of Yerkin, is nothing re- 
markable. It necessarily loses much />f its magni- 
tude, or rather altitude, by being viewed from a base 
elevated above 4500 feet, leaving its peaked sum^ 
mit only about 3500 feet, which may be easily 
ascended from Yerkinin about half a day*. SirT. 
Acland ascended the peak and returned in the course^ 
of twenty-four hours, including a twilight night. 
Mr. Smith, whom we met at Tronyem, ascended 
Sneehatten, with the intention of reaching the sum- 
znilif but, falling in with a herd of rein-deer, like 
a true sp^tsiKiaja, he pursued the game, and did 
net accMMHpUsh his original intention. Mr. Ever^t 

* Iw the Swedi^ wicp, Hpechtttten H mid to ibe 7714 ; btit 
sQ{iposiiig it eonqpuM If Baaish ftet, it wo!ttld only he 7S40;. hf 
fht. Mm ibe peek ef SkoftM Und would be 168 

liMt bifbev tben Sueehatteii, et 8)66. As, however, no enthority 
' ie Mid fft Ike. heights inserted oat the Sfockholm map, we nmai 
eeeMM lilf {hw4rtf«h, whiSk wovM give to 

IBrngMs abm iitaner) imeSratMta ui $188 
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also ascended it^ and returned in about eighteen 
hours, and disparages both its altitude and 
grandeur. He says it does not rise .more 

than 2000 feet above the level of the plain on 
which Yerkin is situated; but this is mere conjec- 
ture, The only objects he notices in ascending^ 
were snow, precipices, and morass ; some ptarmi- 
gan, golden plovers, snow finches, a few lemming^^ 
and rein-deer moss. It is popularly believed that 
at the summit there is a lake, but Mr. Everest met 
with only a large semicircular broken down crater^* 
His geological description of this mountain is but 
meagre; he says, where the valley first opens to a 
large moor, they saw, on the side of the river, first, 
the gneiss, with white felspar, — next, a dark-co- 
loured gneiss, — then, quartz-slate, with scales of 
mica between the laminae, all dij^ing to the south? 

* Sir Thomas AeUuid, in his .corr^ondence at the tinie ffi 
ascent, has set this point at rest. He deseribt's the crater to he • 
broken down on the northern side, surrounded on the others by 
perpendicular masses of black rock, rising out of, an^high above,' 
beds of snow that enveloped their bases, Th^ interior sides of Hie 
mter descended in one vast sheet of snow to. the bottom, where ea 
iejf lake closed the view, at the depth of 1 500 feet from the highest 
xidge. ** Almost at the top,** he says, " and close to the snow, 
which had probably but a ibw days ^fore coveted them, were some 
vuy delieate end beautiful' flowers, in their highest bloom, of the' 
rm meu k a gUmaikt growing most profusely: nor were they thd 
imly ;<-P-mosBei, Uchens, and a variety of small herfaa«» 

eeous plants were in the some neighbourhood; and lower down> 
dwiiKf<buch, and a spedes of osier; fotia a pretty kind of tbiekaf; 
The tmcM ii niodeor i^peared on the very topmost snow.' 

Xf//cr« 
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east*. This great towering mass is stated, on the 
authority of Professor Esmark> to be composed al- 
most wholly of mica slate. 

The rooms in the post-house were comfortably 
warmed by means of stoves ; and, had it not been 
for the* very short beds and eider-down mattresses, 
I should have slept most soundly. Everything 
in the house was neat and cleanly, and we fared 
well. The oat-cakes were good, and so were some 
biscuits, made of flour and eggs, baked as thin as 
W^ifers. Yerkin may be considered as one of those 
regular houses, established ages ago, for the ac- 
commodation of travellers destined to cross high 
mountainous roads. On Dovrefi-eld there are 
four of such houses — Kongsvold, Yerkin, Fog- 
stueUi and Tofte. They are called fi-eldrsfuen, 
or mountain-lodgings t and are held by the hosts 
rent and tax free, who have the privilege, which is 
also extended to all the post- stations, of selling 
corn-hrandy. They are said to have been first 
established by one of the Norw'egian kings, for his 
own accommodation, in travelling from Tronyem,tfae 
seat of government ; and they have been continued 
for the benefit of the public ever since. Nyestuen 
and' Maristiien, in crossing the Fillefi-eld, are of 
this description. It was not our good fortune, how- 
ever, to ineet with any travellers, native or foreign, 
to nvail thelnselves of these accommodations. 1 
fhe Nomegians rarely travd, except ip 

. JoanrtjribmiBb NonnyiAc^ by tiMJSev. B. Erasit 
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going to church, to a wedding, or a christening — 
at a funeral, the 'family of the deceased •only at- 
tends. I understand, however, that the several 
roads are most frequented when the annual circuit 
is made by the Sorenserker or puisne-ju^ge, to 
hear and determine causes, when the Land Foged, 
or bailiff, or superintendent of the district, goes round 
at the same time, assesses the inhabitants, and settles - 
any little differences or disputes among the pea- 
santry, regarding parochial and other matters; 
but the Storthing, when sitting, appears to super- 
sede all minor affairs. 

For some distance after leaving Yerkin, the 
rocks, the ravines, and the general scenery, conti- 
nued to wear the character of grandeur : the snow, • 
which covered the tops of the mountain peaks, 
glittering in the rays of the sun, contrasted finely 
with their naked and black weather-wom sides,, 
which, in descending towards their b^ise, were finally 
buried in forests of fir-trees. It was bitter cold 
while crossing this elevated plain or moor, and as 
much as I could do to hold the reifis firm in my 
hand ; but the road was now excellent, and so even . 
and regular in its descent, that we trotted rapidly 
all the way down to Fogstuen, at which place thq , 
elevation was reduced to 3150 feet. At this spot 
the Folda Elv takes its rise, and, flowing to the 
eastward, falls into the Glommen, the largest of, 
the Norwegian rivers. Fogstuen, as the name im* 
plies— the foggy bdgings— is a most dreary- habi* 

R 
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tation^ situated at the bottem of a dee{> ihdiey or 
ravine. , 

We here cbaiiged horses, the road still continu- 
ing to descend ; and, at the distance of four or five 
miles, we reached the left banks of the Lougea 
river aV the place where it is joined by the LeBsoe 
SfVf from the eastward. We were now entering 
upon a beautiful valley, down which the Loutjen 
was rushing with great rapidity. This river ex- 
pands its waters into the Lom6 iSde, and, farther 
down, into the Miosen lake, which is of so great an, 
extent as to be called generally by ,the name of 
Beyond this lake, the Lougen takes the name 
of the Vormen Elv, and once more spreading out its 
Waiters into the Ojeren lake, finally falls into the 
Christiania, at the town of Frederikstad, 
The source of the iiougeu is in a small lake called 
licssoe, near the foot oT Sneehatten, m the south- 
west side, not far from which, and a Utde* to the 
westward, is another small lake, out ot which a 
river fillip to the westward into the Romsdal’s fiord. 
In some of the«mapa, I perceive that these two lakes 
ate connected by a river, which would 
is next to, if not altogether, impossible in a moun- 
tainous country^the same water, from its highest 
elevation, to run in opposite directions, part to the 
east and part to the west. It is rather suriwising 
thitt so intelligent a writeo* as Von Buch should * 
Ikte suft|i(w4 himself lo be misled into this absur^ 
by ibm mapBi which have never been altered 



since i^l^ontoppidoa. Hd Lm^ 

vUrks mnd, a smalf lake# about nine E!iig|tish mUes 
a]) 0 ve Dovre, commimieates at the same time with 
both oceans^ and is not certeiidj^ more than 2343 
Bnglish feet above the sea.** It hoA, I believe^ 
alwajfs beew considered impossible that t#o rivers 
one 0OW out of the opposite sides of the same ]iake; 
one of tliem must wear down the ehatinel at the 
point of exit to a lower level than the other. The * 
valley of Less(^ intersects the great central chain 
of mountains dividing the Dovrefi-eld from the 
Langefi-eld^ as this is separated from the Fillefi-eld 
near VUg, and Fillefi-eld from Hardangerfi-eld 
by the pass we crossed on our way to Bergen. 

The road continues to be excellent, and with a 
gradual descent along the left bank of the Lougen ; 
Us elevation at Dovre, or its opposite village, Tofte, 
having diminished to 1575 feet Toft^, the first of the 
fi-eld'stufn in coming from Christiania, is romanti- ^ 
cally perched at the edge of a wall-sided mountain; 
it is a considerable village, and overlooks the beau- 
tiful valley of wl;ieh maybe said 

here to commence. 

Just before reaching Tofte, we passed a large 
hill of white silicious sandi which load the appear^ 
ance of a drift of snow, particularly when sun 
shone upon it : the whole surfiico, either from the 

• It luts bssn ugnifiet twNinUiai** or "a 

dttWw of motitttains.*’ Our northvm/e// is prohibly doritodfrwn 
flm imiif) wiiiili * 

r2 
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. wind or the rain, was beautifully smooth — ^so much 
so, indeed, that there was not abridge, or an inden- 
tation, or the least unevenness, to disturb its uni- 
formity : it had all the appearance of granular 
white quartz pulverized. At Tofte we observed, 
for the first time, a sort of sign put up at the post- 
house, to instruct the traveller of the name of the 
place from which he has come, painted on one side, 
and the distance ; and, on the other, the place to 
which he is next going, together with the distance 
which it may be from the next post-house. Mile- 
posts are also very regularly placed, but, stupidly 
enough, they have been painted black, with white 
letters on them; and many of these were com- 
pletely obliterated. 

We are now proceeding through a part of 
the country where the road winds over fir-clad 
mountains, of easy ascent and moderate height, 
the lower parts of which are studded with farm- 

^'houses, and mostly under cultivation. Grain of diffe- 
rent kinds is seen in great abundance, nearly fit for 
the harvest; theyerdure of the meadows as soft and 
lively as any in England. As we approached Vug, 
the country becai^e still more fertile, and more 
abounding in cultivation : to judge from the appear- 
ance of the crops, which were generally heavy, the 
sbil must be rich. Our servant, who was driving 
behind came galloping up at a great pace, to 
ew our^l^ntion to the spot where Colonel Sinclair 
was buried: This Scotch officer was killed in 1612, 
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with nearly the whole of his little ]^rty, close to 
Viig, by the peasantry^ who lay in aipbush for 
him, — a feat that is never to be forgotten in Nor- 
way. It is commemorated on a wooden tablet, in 
a pass near the road side. This officer had raised 
a corps of 900 Scotch soldiers, who werg on their 
way through Norway to join the forces of Gustavus 
Adolphus, against Christian IV. of Denmark. In 
passing the kingelen or defile, about 500 peasantry,' 
armed with bludgeons, bows, and stones, fell upon 
them, and, as the inscription says, broke them in 
pieces like# a potter’s vessel.” They all perished. 
The inscription has been renewed several times, 
and the bravery of the feat is probably exaggerated 
at every renewal. Dr. Clarke found the one he 
saw headed thus— Courage, loyalty, intrepidity, 
and whatsoever gives honour, the whole world, 
amidst Norwegian rocks, may learn*.” It was, 
after all, but a sort of Rob-Roy attack. ' ^ 

As we proceeded onwards, the country became 
more and more cultivated ; and village^, churches, 
and clusters of cottages, were scattered over the 
sides of the hills and in the valley, in all directions ; 
sometimes they might be seen in small cleared 

* Eight yean after this, we find the following inscription stated 
to be written on the tablet : — Here lies Colonel Jorgen 2Stnchr^ 
who, with 900 Scotchmen, was dashed to pieces like earthen pots, 
by 300 boors of Lessw, Fdage^ and Froen, Berdon Segalstadt, of 
Bingaboe, was the leader of the boors. This tablet was destroyed, 
in 1789, by a flood, and again restored by the boon ji, f^erg and 
JV, Vtig^^-^^yan BucK $ Travehj p. 88. 
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spots* in the midst of the feeests of pines* sur- 
rounded l^y little patches of rerdupe, but more fre- 
quently in the open valley. Dr. Clarke says* the 
road through Guldbrand^alen* for 170 English 
miles* continues through a series of the finest land^ 
scapes ifl the world ; that it is remarkable for the 
tallest people* and the finest horses and cattle* in all 
Norway ; that the women are fair and handsome* 
and the men stouter and more athletic than any he 
had seen* with their light and long flowing hair* 
reminding him of Ossian's heroes. In these obser- 
vations 1 entirely concur ; and the contrast between 
them and their northern neighbours of the moun- 
tains of Dovrefi-cld is very remarkable : of these* 
the persons of both sexes are diminutive and ill- 
formed* and their features large* ill-favoured* va- 
cant* and void of expression ; their hair ligttt 
brown* inclined to red, flowing ppoftisely over their 
shoulders; their complexion sallow ; red caps* blue 
or green stockings* and large long light grey coats 
fiouneed with green* constitute the holyday dress 
of the men. The cattle partake of the diminu- 
tive sise of the people ; the horses are mere ponies; 
the dun mouse-coloured cows are remari&abljr 
small ; the sheep equally so* with harsh and wiry 
wool; the goats are the only fine animals. 

* Not^hhvi!ng!,sent on a fdrebud beyond Moen, we 
the night at this post-statioix* and enjoyed 
sheets* which cannot always ho 

m!|Mmaea tipdu 
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The next morning we pursued our journey^ and 
came to the post^statioii at Ehtad; and, leaving 
this^ we ascended a steep hill, from whence a pa- 
noramic view presented itself over a valley wfaidit 
may vie with any that Switzerland can afibrd. De* 
scending the other* side, the scenery is# not less 
beautiful. We crossed a very romantic bridge, 
thrown across a chasm in the rocks, through which 
a foaming torment of water was nishing down«. 
Beyond this, the road winds along a narrow 
lake, which was not, like the lakes in general, re- 
markable fijr its transparency, but rather the rev^ae^ 
This may be accounted for by the clayey appear- 
ance of the adjacent hills, the rocky ravines haviij^ 
here almost disappeared. On the opposite side . 
this lake there is an almost uninterrupted line M 
dark forests, thickly covered with firs, and with 
small breaks of cultivated ground, each enliven^ 
with its cottage. 

After a continued succession of varied scenery! 
all beautiful, along the left bank of the Lougen, we 
ajqmaehed the Miosen lake; but,^b,efore* WR reaehedi 
it» we had occasion to admire a beautiful cai^ 
cade in the river — one of the prettiest that we hl^ 
yet, seen. A ledge of rocj^s running across it, ads as 

aushxng Whdi gn^ 
is precipitated wi^ eoiisidi«ah]^;i^|^ 
,an4.<^bed into foam' against deti^ed 
in bed M the 

of Lilia 
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rocksj blackened by the weather, app^aringvthrot^li 
the white foam, add to the general jpleasing^ eSeet, 
Near thi§ place we passed the spot where a perspn 
was beheaded about a year or two since, for the 
murder of a man who was employed in conveying 
the post^^ His body was exhibited for three days, 
close to the road side. We saw the pole and plat- 
form on which it had been placed: the head had 
been stuck upon the top of the pole, and the body 
laid across the scaffold, which was about three feet 
below the top of the pole. As far as I could learn' 
of the story, it appeared that the man who was mur-* 
dered was carrying dollars to a large amount for 
the bank at Tronyem, which had come to the 
knowledgeof the other person, who waylaid, robbed, 
and murdered him. He was beheaded close to the 
spot where the act was committed, and his body 
lies buried at the foot of the scaffold. 

‘We soon reached Lille Hammer , a pretty little 
^hamlet situated at the upper extremity of the Mio- 
sen lak^, which is a beautihil and extensive sheet 
of water, fdrmed,^ as already stated, by the expan- 
sion of the Lougen river ; it is about sixty miles in 
length, and of various widths, from one mile toiour 
or five. Lille Hammer was once a town of some 
importance : it was the capital of the Hedemarken 
district, and situated in the midst of the richest 
part o$!v Norway, and on the banks of this lake,. 
. which if hayigable, though neither the Lougen 
^ the Vormen, below the lake. 
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is, so. Von Buch speaks> not very consistently, of 
tho, ruins of churches*} but in our short stay we 
SRW .none, and only observed that the houses were 
generally built of logs of wood, and neatly finished 
by being covered outside witb neatly wrought plaiik, 
and the roofs tiled. ^ 

Finding our forebud had got no farther, we re- 
mained here the night. I had to myself a double- 
bedded room; and our servant infohned me the next 
morning, that he had encountered great difiiculty in 
preventing an officer, who was travelling through, 
from sharing it with me. He remonstrated upon it, 
and being a very determined person in his manner, 
we never knew' him to fail in carrying his point, as 
he succeeded in doing in the presen^nstance. Here 
we passed a comfortable night, and proceeded on 
our journey the following morning, the road lying 
along the beautiful Miosen lake, which occasionally 
we lost sight of altogether, and then came closp 
upon it again : sometimes we were much above it, 
and at others on a level with it. Its elevation is put 
down as 437 feet above the level of |he sea ; but the 

isolated ruins of the numerous churches preserve its 
memory, and the great palace of Rtor Hammer its name. The Re- 
formation occasioned the removal of the bishop’s seat from Hammer 
to Opslo ; but still the town continued to prosper. In the year 
1567, the Swedes 'advanced from Opslo to Hammer; they revenged 
themselves on Hammer, plundered the rest of the town, which 
had been already plpndered by them, set fire te the houses, 
and destroyed every vestige both of them and the churches. The 
inhabitants fled to Opslo, and never returned.”— Foa Bucket 
ve/s, .p. 79. 
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mountains on both stdesj more particularly on the 
mat, are of considerable height^ and clothed with 
firs and lurches 1o their very summits. Even tho 
road passed through fiorests of these trees, mixed 
with aspen and ash: the drive through them was 
very pretty, much resembling the approach which 
one frequently meets with to a gentleman’s park in 
England. The bending branches of the spruce some- 
times rest on the ground, and the deep, rich green 
is occasionally lelieved by the graceful birch ; but 
the fir-trees of Nora ay generally are not to be com- 
pared with those of Sweden, which risf majestically 
to an enormous height, and their branches gene- 
rally are feathered down to the very ground. 

The HedenArken, through the centre of which 
the Miosen flows, is certainly a fine and beautiful 
district. It produces abundance of gi*ain, grass, 
fiuit, and vegetables. It may be considered with 
iegard to Norway, what the Lothians are to Scot- 
^ lapd ; end to us, who bad seen, in so long a journey, 
little else than barrenness, it appeared most lux- 
uriant, and € 9 ntmued so to the post^^stations of 
Frogner, and from thence to Kor$odt^aarden t in 
feet, the whole of the scenery along the banks of 
the Miosenis one constant succession of unrivalled 
beauties. A great improvement also has taken 
place in the painting of the mile-posts> which are 
now just the reveiee of what they were) the boards 
being white and the letters black. 

It was late at night when we airiired at a mAl 
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spot, juSt W tlie khittydfo ettareiirity of Miosen, 
called Holdi, ifiposite to wbich, on the right bank 
of the river, which tiow takes the name of the Wor- 
men Elv, is the post-station of Mingle, to which we 
had to be ferried over ; but as it was blowing strong, 
and wgs very cold, we thought it advisahle^o sleep 
at Hoidt, redher fo cross the water; and on 
theMlowing mori^ig we were ferried over. It was 
blowing quite a gide of wind, and the river which 
flows from the Miosen was running very rapidly. 
In fact, cibse above %e passage it was quite a cata- 
ract. Taken«altogether> had we first seen this spot 
oh our arrival in Norway, we should have described 
it as one of the most wild that could be imagined. 
After some little diflicuhy, however, we succeeded in 
crossing, and procured horses at Minde, tb carry us 
on our journey. I cannot, however, take leave of the 
lovely Miosen lakh Without stating my hearty con- 
currence with Dr. Clarke, and other writers quoted' 
by him, ,that the banks of this lake, and of its feed-* 
ing river the Lougen, (not liouven,) for th$ distance 
of 170 English miles from Tofth, affind a series of 
the finest landscapes in the world ; that it is douhti^ 
fill whetW any fither river can show such a coit^ 
i^ant succession of beautifiil scenery. ^ Ho mi^ 
have added, that the grandeur of the foreslM<lM 
mountains which enclose the rich and ebarinShg 
valley 'ofGuldbransdalen, through whidh It wmdaifa 
ooursf^ h ^equat to its 
4Ml tiiat flb# vkhtess and fertih^ of th0%aiiks df 
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the lake arc on a par with both. We here see 
farm-ho^uses, and villages and churches, rising 
above each other from the level of the valley, till 
the naked rock forbids them to advance higher. 
In this flourishing district of Iledemarkcn we, as 
in the irjalley of Guldbransdalen, found the horses 
of a stronger cast, the cattle in higher condition, 
and what is still more remarkable, the men more 
stout and tall than* we had hitherto met with in 
other parts, and the women handsomer and of a 
more healthy appearance. Every thing, indeed, 
wore an aspect of fertility, plenty, and comfort. 

From Minde, however, to the very suburbs of 
Christiania, the traveller who has crossed the moun- 
tainous region of the Dovrefi-eld will be apt to 
consider this part of the country tame and uninte- 
resting. The road here began to be heavy, being 
composed of loose sand, which flew about in every 
direction, and almost smothered \is with its dusty 
particles. The first view we got of Christiania and 
its beautiful fiord, studded with numerous clusters of 
islands, and su]:rounded by fir-clad hills, \vas highly 
gratifying to us ; and we drove into the court-yard 
of the Hdtel du Nord, from whertte we had started 
just one month before, with our little carrioles, not 
much the worse for all the wear and tear we had 
taken out of them. 

Thys ended our excursions in Norway, over 
which we had gone, in that little month, upwards 
of a thousand miles by land and by water ; had tra- 
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versed nearly four hundred miles through a part of 
the country hitherto untravelled by any of our coun- 
trymen^ and scarcely travelled at all ; ha(f visited 
Bergen and Tronyem^ and had not retraced a single 
step; — a journey, in fact, which has never, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, been atten^ted by 
any stranger. 

Those few who have gone from Bergen towards 
Tronyem by this route, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, were Norwegians. All who had heard of 
our exploit, professed to be quite astonished; and the 
more so on being told that our little carriages had 
come back safe and sound. Few imagined, on start- 
ing, that ue should have gone farther than Bergen 
and back in the time we had prescribed^ and yet 
we did not average more than forty or fifty miles 
in the day, and remained a sufficient time at each 
of the two towns to satisfy our curiosity; but it 
must be observed, that we were seldom in bed for 
more than five hours out of the four-and-twenty, 
which enabled us to perform much more than a 
greater indulgence would have allowed. 

Both my companion and myself took a peculiar 
interest in the Norwegian part of our excu^rsions. 
There is no country wliich I have hitherto visited, 
where nature appears to have done so much to 
make it agreeable, and man so little to make it 
what may be called comfortable ; none where I have 
been so much impressed with the grandeur of the 
scenery, and the honest simplicity of the nativeSp 
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Yet 1 have traversed evoy partof Switzerland — 1 
have seen its Icrfliy m^unlaiw covered with, snow, 
iff its rivers, ttt waterfalliit, and its smiling 

'VAlleys} but the valleys, the laLce, the rivers, and 
the waterfalls of Norway are not in any degree 
ijsferior^^ The mountains of Switzerland may be 
loftier, wrapt deeper in perpetual snow, and bound 
ftMtinr in “ thrilling regions of thiek>ribbed icej” 
tthtwe in. Switzerland shall wa look for the 
dense forests embosoming the bases of the wall- 
rilled mountaino, and where find those clear and 
glassy fiords which abound in Norway? Tlion, 
as to the people— what the Swiss peasantry may 
Jfijn been half a century ago^ or more, I can 
einy speak from what has been reported ; but with 
aU the good parts they still possess, and of which 
I have had experience, it would be a departure 
Irom truth to say that they ace at all to be com- 
pared, in their integrity and singlc-mindeduoss, 
with the peasantry of Norway. The few of what 
may bo called the upper class with whom we 
had any 'interoourse in the towns worn Ad kind 
and affable mmmers, and devoi;, Wlljbinfkoinied 
men; they were geaendly porfimt mMaim of our 
languegey and entered willingly into eonversadon. 
But we saw only a few of them. In Bergen and in 
Titonyem all the gmitiy were absent «t their tittle 
l^llaOi, an4 Some of tfanin ibis year at the Storthing. 
itp h n c oi rio thoroughly acquainted with the state of 
Uriuld reqiiire « winter’s residenee; to see 
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the country in all its faeauty and gTimdeur> dieoaly 
favourable dine is m 'dw sumnnr montlts. 

We invariably 'fiiund the lover elasn sim|rfe and 
open-hearted, inclined to be very friendly, and always 
cheerful. Even those whom we saw m {>aHs ivtiere 
their livelihood was earned most hardlyi^^tnd who 
in winter must be reduced to almost absolute star- 
vation, were nevertheless happy and contented. 
Blank bread of barley or rye, with milk and butter, 
and sometimes a little dried or salted fish, tmtAi- 
tnte their dady fare. Butcher's meat is out of die 
question ; tfapusands know not what it is, and the 
majority Very rarely taste it. In the whole of ouf 
tour, excepting at Christiania, Bergen, and 
yem, we never met with « single m<wset ti Itiy 
The happy and cont ented dupositten ef. these 
sing^-minded people, under all their privatibnii, 
adglit afford dh instructive lesson to those who 
ilave been pampered in ekfes, and surrounded by 
aB the luxuries they oould desire, and yet are dk- 
eentented, and far from enjoying that degree ef 
happiness which falls to the lo^ of tliese poor 
jSTorwegian mountaineein. . They afford a pracdoal 
escewpliiieation of what -Htr poet has so beautifuBy 
expressed--- 

H Ito mate but tue* nn(;i tSlhr« 

Mervpai* Ut«t 

One thmg oidy 
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the scarcity of birds and other animals that range 
under tljehead of naturte; in fact; we met with 
nothing of the kind. We had laid our account for 
falling innvith vast quantities of wild animals^ and 
abundance of those different species of the feathered 
race usually called game: not a single head of Xhe 
one or the other made its appearance; neither 
wolves, nor bears, nor foxes, not one specimen even 
of that singular little animal called lemming 
deigned to show itself — a creature which, we are 
told, when on a migratory march, appears some- 
times in swarms of thousands and t^ns of thou- 
sands^ and, with a determination worthy of a swarm 
of locusts, will not be stopped by any obstacle, but 
jrill even make a bridge of one another’s backs, to 
enable them to cross a fiord; but how these living 
bridges aie constructed we have not been fortunate 
enohgh to meet with any rational pr intelligible 
account. Then, as to flying game, not a black 
*€Ock, ptarmigan, pheasant, or even a partridge, 
crossed our path. It is well we spared ourselves 
the trouble and jinconvenience, which it would have 
been, of carrying fowling-pieces as a part of our 
very light baggage. That the above-mentioned 
quadrupeds exist in abundance in Norway, ho fiir- 
&er proof is required than the skins and furs ex- 
pSt^ed from thehce. The wolves are known to fol- 
in the summer months into the moun- 
migrate to the northward in search 
a mm congenial with their feelings and 
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habits^ and where a more abundant supply of food 
is afforded ; then, as to the birds, some of them mi- 
grate to the north, others keep to the forests during 
the breeding season. It is true, our rapid progress 
along the line of the road was against our falling 
in with game; but the friends we with at 
Tronyem had their rifles and fowling-pieces, and 
had laid themselves out for shooting, yet in the 
whole distance from Christiania they killed only a 
few plovers. 

A recent writer has said, " No one ever left Nor- 
way without* regret. It is a country, many parts of 
which a child might walk about with a bag of gold, 
and no one would molest it ; where the stranger by 
day or by night may knock at any door he cemes 
to and be welcome*;’^— ^It^fll which I can most cor- 
dially subscribe, Previously to our Excursions in 
the North, I had cyrsorily rambled over parts of 
France, Switzerland, Italy and Portugal, of Hoi- # 
land and Belgium, all possessing their several 
attractions; but Norway is the country that most of 
all attaches — ^more even than Switzerland : yet, after 
all, we may seek in vain the whole world over, to 
find a country, that, take it for all in all, can com- 
pete with England, which, setting aside the natural 
ties of family and friends which bind one* to that 
spot, is, in my estimation, beyond all comparison, 
with all its defects and drawbacks, superior in all 

* * Journey through Norway, Ite., by Rev* B* Bvereit. 

s 
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respects, morally and intellectually, to any other 
country f have yet seen. 

« Thee I account etill happy, and Ihe chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 

My native nook of earth !’* 

I, too,"^** leave Norway with regret.” I, too, 
“ found a welcome at every door.” 

« !■« ..I Many a comtesy 

That sought no lecompense, and mel with aono. 

But in the swell of heart with which it cams, 

Have I ex|)erienced ; not a cabm-door, 

Go where I would, but open’d with a smde.** 

Famwell, then, to Norway ! — a long farewell to 
her snoW'Capped mountains, her fir-clad hills, her 
lov^ty valleys, her clear and limpid streams, her 
dearer lakes and unfat^’sable fiords! — ^farewell, 
ye free and happy and contented ^ns of the moun- 
tains I May no intruder cUsturb your peaceful cot- 
stages with wild and pernicious theories, that lead 
only to confusion and ruin ! listen rather to those 
souhd precepts delivered from the mouths of your 
vetteraUe pastors, your best instructors and truest 
friends ! Your singularly interesting country, and 
the many litdc acts of kindness I received at 
mxat bands, will long remain in my remembrance. 
'Unee iBipre, then, virtuous, and therefore happy 
so long as you preserve your virtues, — 
^ &ie#dl !” 
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On^the evening of the 5{h of August^ we again 
embarked on board the Constitutioneh, and*getting 
under weigh at an early hour on the following 
mornings proceeded in her to Copenhagen^ touch** 
ing only at Gottenburg. 

The other vessel, which usually performs a part 
of the voyage, was empk>yed in the service of Prince 
Oscar, of Sweden, who had gdne in her to Bergen, 
with the intention, as I understood, of returning by 
land to Christiania. He had left the latter place 
but a few days previous to our arrival. It would 
have been singular enough had wc fallen in with 
the prince on this excursion, as we did on the former, 
when m Russia. 

The passage occupie d thre e days, and on the 
morning of the 9^i, having passed the night at 
Copenhagen, wo proceeded to Kiel, in the same 
steam-boat which had before brought us from Lu- 
bcck. On our passage we passed between the 
richly-cultivated islands of Falsfer and Moen, and 
were almost within a stone’s throw on either sid^. 

The bay of Kiel is too well known to render it 
necessary for mo to record its beauties ; the noble 
expanse of waters — the deep wood which intercepts - 
the view of the town on entering the bay — the 
featlicring their branches to the veiy edge of the 
water, and the picturesque scenery which surrounds 
it, were not, however, lost upon us. 

We passed but a few hours at Ki^, whi(di in 
itself has little or no attritions. From hence to 

s 2 
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Hamburg is a distance of about fifty miles^ which 
was perfbrmed over a highly-finished macadamized 
iH>ad ; but the Diligence, as well as the posting, is so 
badly regulated, that the traveller seldom arrives 
at the end of his journey before twelve hours have 
elapsed% 

We arrived at the Hdtel de Russie, at Ham- 
burg, on the 10th, aifld were welcomed by Mr. Wei- 
dermonn, to whom the establishment belongs, and 
whose civility and attention to our countrymen are 
well known to northern tourists. 

On the 13th we embarked on boaifd the Superb 
steamer, and after a boisterous passage, — which, 
however, was rendered as agreeable as circum- 
stanced would allow, by the good humour of Cap- 
tain Morfee, whom we remembered three years 
ago, when serving as chief mate of the William 
Jollifie,-^we landed at the Tower-stairs, on the 
morning of the 17th of August. 
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